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ECCE CLERUS; 





OR, 
The Christian [linister in Many Lights. 


BY A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 


“Ecce CLERUS” is an attempt the author points out in his Preface, 
to deal with some pressing present-day problems having their incidence 


within the sphere of religion, a holding peculiarly intimate relation to 


the ministerial calling. Fidelity to its aim in this regard makes it a more 


or less free and candid criti f the spirit, status, functions, methods, 
and achievements of the Christian ministry, viewed in the light of the New 
Testament and the special requirements of the age. 

The book is a word from t watchtower of a waning century—a cen- 
tury whose significance for , philosophy, invention; for historical 
and critical research; for « rcial expansion and industrial develop- 
ment; for moral, social, and reform; for educational, religious, and 
political progress, is proba ter than that of any two preceding cen- 
turies which have contribut rt of a record to the annals of the 
world. 

Che author points out that the nature of things both the refrosfect 
ind the outlook obtained fr the point of elevation on which the closing 
year of such a century pl ci | not but be broad, varied, and pro- 
foundly interesting, and t it would be wonderful indeed if many 
dogmas in every department of thought—scientific, philosophical, histor- 
ical, industrial, ethical, and 1 is—dcid not seem different to us near 
its close from what they ay to those whose mature life was lived at 
its beginning. With one feat though an immensely important 
one—of the general fore t t tained, namely, with religion in its 
administrative and pra t, does the author of “‘ Ecce Clerus ” 
concern himself. He shows that the times we are passing through are 
transitional, But he maint that the Eternal Spirit and the Time 


Spirit are not necessari 2 only irreconcilable when 


the latter, instead of taking its ind complexion from the former, as- 
sumes to be the dominant and termining factor, which is the error he 
deprecates. His work is an a from the Spirit of Time to the Spirit 


of Eternity. 
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METHODIST REVIEW. 





SEPTEMBER, 1899. 


Arr. L—A CENTENNIAL FORWARD MOVEMENT. 
Tue proposal made by Mr. R. M. Perks, M.P., to the Eng- 


lish Methodists, to collect the sum of a million guineas as 
a thank offering for the blessings of the past century and a 
resource for coming years, has met with an extraordinary re- 
sponse. Although addressed in the first instance to only one 
section of English Methodism, the echo of the appeal has been 
heard around the entire globe, and the whole sisterhood of 
Methodist churches is responding with an alacrity which gives 
promise of a very large measure of financial success. It has 
been felt, however, by many, and the feeling seems to be 
growing deeper and more widespread daily, that a movement 
of this kind must be incomplete and fail to accomplish a full 
measure of success so long as it is limited to material interests. 
In other words, the effort to collect a worthy financial offering 
ought to be associated with a corresponding forward movement 
on spiritual lines. In all great religious movements which are 
healthy in tone and permanent in results this association of 
generous giving with earnest and practical working may be 
observed, and in the present case it will doubtless be found 
that a carefully organized effort to win disciples for our Mas- 





ter will not only result in an immense ingathering of converts 
and an uplifting of the spiritual tone, but also in a marked in- 
crease in the offerings of the people. 

Aside from the influence of such a movement upon the 
financial enterprise which has been undertaken there are 
many special reasons why an effort of this kind should be made 


at the present time. While our Church is not in a state of deca- 
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dence, and while no immediate peril confronts us, yet the most 
optimistic observer can hardly regard the present situation as 
even moderately satisfactory. Some of the weak points in 
this situation may be indicated in a few words. In the first 
place, we are confronted, if not by a decline in membership, at 
least by au arrest of progress which is almost as significant as 
a positive decline would be. If an Atlantic liner, which for 
several years in succession has averaged twenty knots an hour, 
should suddenly slacken its speed and drop down to five or six 
knots, the owners of the vessel would hardly congratulate 
themselves on the general condition and working capacity of 
their steamer. Very much may be said in explanation of the 
present arrested growth of the Church, but in this discussion 
we have only to deal with the fact. Be the explanation what 
it may, the fact presents some ominous features and calls for 
immediate and careful attention. 

For some years past, in common with all our sister churches, 
we have seemed unable to grapple successfully with the emer- 
gencies which God in his providence has set before us. This 
has been painfully apparent in our great cities, where too 
often we see Christian churches struggling desperately for 
mere existence, instead of contending resolutely with the 
powers of evil around them and moving forward in a career 
of victory. Nobler Christians have never lived than are many 
of those who are engaged in the struggle which is going on in 
our great cities, but up to date it must be confessed that they 
are barely holding their own. In the foreign field we see even 
a more depressing spectacle. Wide doors are open, error is 
giving way, and amazing possibilities are revealed ; but the 
Church holds back and seems irresolute and almost despond- 
ent while in full sight of assured victory. Our missionary 
force is actually decreasing in the face of the most inviting 
opportunities which God has ever set before a people. 

One singular feature of the present situation, which to some 
appears hopeful, although in reality deceptive, calls for special 
remark. We have before us the unusual spectacle of a pleth- 
ora of preachers, and yet in every direction we see men run- 
ning up and down in search of effective helpers to aid in what 
they call “ revival efforts.” The average Methodist preacher 
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of the present day may be as good a man as at any past period, 
but it has for some time seemed as if he is a less effective 
worker than he formerly was. Nor does the evangelist whom 
he so gladly calls to his aid appear to be the man for the 
times. He is not at his best when fighting at the very gates 
of hell. He too often seeks and demands soft conditions, and 
has a persistent inclination to seek large audiences of sympa- 
thetic believers, rather than indifferent or hostile groups of 
uncongenial unbelievers. The present-day revival is also no 
longer like that of the last century, or that of a comparatively 
recent date in the present century. Very many exceptions 
may be pointed out, but we cannot trust to exceptions. The 
average revival is shallow, and its results unsatisfactory. A 
religious movement which does not get a grip on character, 
which does not revolutionize human lives and remodel and 
purify homes, may be good in its way, but it is not a revival 
in the proper sense of the word. A series of special meetings 
in which most of the Sunday school children between the ages 
of nine and fourteen are induced to come forward for prayers, 
with a slight sprinkling of older people, and near the close of 
which the pastor “ opens the doors of the Church” by invit- 
ing those who have been forward to join on probation, may 
be a means of doing some good, but it is not a revival; and 
there is sad reason to fear that this kind of procedure has filled 
many of our church registers with the names of persons who 
have scarcely any realization of what is meant by membership 
in the Church. Be the cause what it may, it can hardly be 
doubted that an immense number of nominal Christians have 
their names inscribed on our Church rolls, very few of whom 
have any idea of personal obligation to the Church or of per- 
sonal responsibility as workers in the vineyard. 

These remarks will probably be challenged by some readers, 
but they are not written in a spirit of either hostility or dis- 
couragement. The writer has never been accused of pessim- 
ism in any of its phases, and does not believe that the present 
situation furnishes any ground for either despair or discourage- 
ment; but when a great aggressive movement is proposed in 
the name of the Church, and is intended to embrace the whole 
Church, it is of the first importance that we get an intelligent 
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view of the actual situation. If we would build securely we 
must be willing to dig down through all manner of dédris until 
we find a solid foundation for the superstructure which we 
propose to erect. The ancient psalmist was distressed by the 
inclination of the people around him to make void the law of 
God; but it only inspired him to ery out, in the confidence of 
his heart, “It is time for thee, Lord, to work.” 

If it becomes apparent that a general movement should be 
inaugurated on spiritual lines, as the complement to the finan- 
cial movement now in progress, it becomes a question of 
supreme importance as to what measures are to be adopted to 
make it successful. It need hardly be said that no great re- 
sult can be expected without careful organization and system- 
atic work. The first, and perhaps the greatest, danger to be 
anticipated is that of trusting to an official proclamation of a 
general revival effort, followed by a series of exhortations in 
the Church papers. A score of failures in the past ought to 
suffice to convince everyone that no general movement can be 
either set in motion or carried forward in that way. Nor is it 
desirable that the movement should be defined by the single 
word “ revival,” a term which unfortunately has become some- 
what equivocal in recent years. The practical value of a gen- 
eral revival movement throughout the Church would depend 
on its depth. It might possibly happen that, like some rivers, 
it would grow more and more shallow as it increased in width. 
If we wish to achieve the largest amount of possible good we 
must determine just what we would do and how our task is 
to be accomplished. The task to be attempted will be a 
gigantic one, and to achieve success the movement must be 
organized—thoroughly organized—and wisely directed by 
leaders who understand clearly the work to be done. 

A successful church should be composed of persons who are 
living witnesses to a personal Saviour, who give freely of their 
substance to promote that Saviour’s interests, and who per- 
sonally engage in such forms of service as opportunity offers 
in their Master’s name. How many Methodists in our present 
day can be classed in the above category? Very many, it is 
to be feared, are unable to stand forth as living witnesses for 


Christ ; very many are unable to say, “I know;” very many 
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give little or nothing of their substance; and very few engage 
in any form of personal service for Christ’s sake, unless it be 
in the way of ordinary routine. The great work of recruiting 
disciples for the Master is left almost wholly to men in the 
pulpit, and these in turn trust to long-range methods in which 
personal effort almost wholly disappears. A church which 
trusts to professional workers alone, or chiefly, is undone; but 
it is just at this point that modern Methodism has grown 
weak. The revival which we need is one which will stir into 
activity a million idlers in the market place, unloose a million 
purse strings, unseal a million lips, put songs of joy into a mil- 
lion hearts, and make a million feet swift to run in the way of 
the Lord’s commandments. 

“ But how,” it will be asked by the present reader, “ can 
such results be attained? What standard of piety or of 
grace do you propose to set up? Is a new Gospel to be 
preached‘ And, if so, in what respect is it to differ from the 
truth which is proclaimed from ten thousand Methodist pul- 
pits every Sunday?” No new Gospel is proposed, but only a 
revival of that with which universal Methodism was intrusted 
at the beginning. Everyone has heard the story of how John 
Wesley’s heart was “strangely warmed” one evening while 
attending a little meeting in Aldersgate Street, London. Whole 
volumes have been written to prove that the change wrought 
in his heart, or the gift imparted to him on that occasion, was 
or was not distinct from a later work of grace. But, while 
critics are settling this point, let us note one most important 
fact concerning which there is no conflict of evidence. The 
heart-warming process, whatever it may have been, resulted in 
making John Wesley an earnest witness for a living Christ, 
and from that point forward, like the early disciples, “ with 
great power ” he bore testimony to the grace and glory of the 
risen and exalted Man of Nazareth. Peter’s initial sermon 
was unique because the occasion was exceptional—the inaugu- 
ration of a new dispensation—and he was aided, moreover, by 
the united faith of a hundred and twenty believers of rare 
faith and devotion. But if we compare man with man through- 
out months and years, John Wesley will appear quite as suc- 
cessful in witnessing for Christ, if not, indeed, more so, than 
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was Simon surnamed Peter. The work of grace in the hearts 
of both no doubt had a marked development in later years, 
but with this we have nothing to do at present. The fact to 
be noted is that, when a believer receives in normal measure 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, he is thereby empowered to be- 
come a witness for Christ as a personal Saviour and to go 
forth representing him among men. “As my Father hath sent 
me, even so send I you.” These words have a new and prac- 
tical meaning to the disciple of every age who receives the 
gift of the Spirit as shed forth by Him who has been exalted 
“to be a Prince and Saviour” at God’s right hand. 

The work to be done, then, by the individual Christian is, 
first and chiefly, to assume the character and to receive the 
anointing of a witness for Christ, and thenceforth to win dis- 
ciples for his Master. After this follows a long list of duties 
sanctioned in the New Testament and recognized by early 
Methodism. The conventional Christian worker finds it a 
much more congenial duty to minister to the souls than to the 
bodies of men, and it is to be feared that very many Metho- 
dists are not yet aware that among the Rules which they have 
promised to keep is one which enjoins “doing good of every 
possible sort, and, as far as possible, to all men,” both to their 


* bodies ” 


and to their “souls.” The prosperous condition of 
the American people, until recent years, perhaps more than 
anything else has made this rule a dead letter to most persons, 
but we are now face to face with new conditions, and the 
Christianity which alone can win hereafter must be one that 
recognizes the double duty of ministering to the wants both 
of the body and the soul. The modern disciple must not only 
be a prompt and positive witness for his Master, but also in 
his daily life be like that Master, who habitually “ went about 
doing good” among his fellow-men. The forward movement, 
then, which is called for both by the state of the Church and 
the exigencies of the times, is one which will combine a great 
manifestation of spiritual life with a corresponding develop- 
ment of personal activity on the part of individual Christians. 
The Gospel of free grace is one which places a weighty em- 
phasis upon personal responsibility; and the offer of salvation, 


full and free to the human race, must be accompanied by an 
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imperative call to service on the part of the penitent sinner. 
In other words, good works must be insisted on, not as a means, 
but rather as an evidence of salvation. 

We now reach the practical point in this discussion. How 
is such a forward movement to be inaugurated, and how carried 
forward? We are all, perhaps, too prone to fall into the error 
against which Mr. Wesley cautioned his followers in the days 
when the word “enthusiasm ” meant about the same as “ fa- 
naticism ” does now; we assume that the desired end can be 
reached without the use of appropriate means. In the present 
case we cannot be too careful to avoid this error. A great 
movement, embracing the whole Church and enlisting all 
classes, cannot be successfully inaugurated without careful 
preparation and a thorough organization of the forces to be 
employed. There must be no haste. Had Mr. McKinley 
rushed into the war with Spain with headlong haste, as many 
wished him to do, he would simply have plunged the country 
into disaster and humiliation; and in like manner in a great 
spiritual campaign a rash beginning will almost certainly result 
in partial, if not complete, failure. First of all, such a move- 
iment needs the deliberate sanction of the General Conference. 
Ample time remains to secure this sanction, and without it 
a well-concerted effort of the whole Church cannot be obtained. 
Plans can be matured in the meantime, and much: preparatory 
work done, but the Church in her official capacity should utter 
the final word. If this is done not later than the middle of 
May, 1900, six weeks will remain for organizing the workers 
and for inaugurating the active campaign, which should for- 
mally begin on the first of July; and if the special effort con- 
tinues one year there will thus be six months of the old cen- 
tury and six of the new embraced in the campaign. The scene 
thus presented to the world and to history will be that of a 
great Church standing with one foot in the old century and 
one in the new, engaged in the most stupendous effort ever 
made by a Christian organization to wrest a vast multitude of 
souls from the powers of darkness and gain a new and most 
important vantage ground in the coming century. 

But how are we to organize? Where are the workers? 
Can any plan be devised for engaging a sufficient number of 
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capable men and women in such an undertaking to make it 
successful? Let us see. To inaugurate such a movement 
throughout the Church a working force of at least 200,000 
persons will be needed. This should be regarded as the mini- 
mum numerical strength required at the outset; but, if suc- 
cessful at the beginning, the number of workers would no 
doubt increase steadily, and perhaps rapidly. ‘ How are they 
to be found?” Simply in the same way in which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley found his soldiers for the war. Let a call for volun- 
teers be issued in the name of the General Conference—that 
is, a call for men and women to enlist for special Christian 
work for the term of twelve months—and the response will 
be prompt, enthusiastic, and equal to the demand. If it be 
painfully true that a large proportion of the membership of 
the Church is composed of persons who are only slightly 
amenable to a sense of personal obligation, it is equally true 
that a still larger proportion is made up of persons who sin- 
cerely wish to serve in the ranks of God’s militant host, and 
who will respond with alacrity if such a call as that proposed 
above is made upon them. 

In the meantime plans for receiving, enrolling, drilling, and 
otherwise directing these volunteers can be carefully matured. 
The whole enterprise should be carried out in harmony with 
presiding elders and pastors, but not necessarily in all cases by 
them personally. Some may be more than willing to assume 
the extra work involved in such a movement, while others 
will gladly make over the most difficult part of the work to 
volunteers. A great host of laymen of both sexes can be 
brought into the movement, and in this way brought perma- 
nently into active work in the Church. It may be possible to 
effect a thorough organization by working on Annual Confer- 
ence lines alone, or it may be found best to utilize the bounda- 
ries drawn in demarcating the General Conference Districts. 
Questions of this kind are mere matters of detail. The main 
difficulty will be found in securing the services of a few first- 
class leaders—men who can enter into the spirit of such a 
movement, who are blessed with a contagious confidence and 
enthusiasm, and who will devote one year to this work. 
Leaders will not abound at first, but a great movement of this 
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kind will develop leadership rapidly, and indeed this is one of 
the great blessings to be anticipated from the effort. 

What will be the cost of such a movement? It need not 
be very great. If properly managed it can be made to pay 
its own expenses, including the salaries of ten or a dozen or- 
ganizers and directors. It can, of course, be made expensive, 
but one of the objects of such a movement should be to teach 
our people how to achieve great results by the use of simple 
means. By observing a few simple rules, and by discarding 
artificial methods, a whole State might be stirred into new life 
at less cost than is sometimes required to support a special 
evangelist for a few weeks in a single city or town. 

The reader is perhaps becoming impatient to know what 
special work is to be done by the volunteers, what duties they 
are to assume, what meetings are to be held, what training is 
to be given them, or perhaps whether they are to be organ- 
ized on a model like that of the Salvation Army. As to this 
last question the writer most certainly has indulged in no 
dream of any such elaborate scheme as that devised by General 
Booth, to say nothing of its questionable features. On the 
other hand, the object is merely to induce as many Christians 
as possible to engage in simple but direct Christlike service in 
such forms and under such circumstances as may be found 
practicable. There can be no rigid method in such a service. 
The most prominent object—that which is to be kept in the 
forefront all the time—is that of winning disciples for the 
Master. But, after all, this can only be a small portion of an 
ordinary Christian’s duty, nor can any series of duties be said 
to belong imperatively to every individual Christian. When 
mention is made of drilling Christians for work no military 
idea is in the most remote sense in view. The writer remem- 
bers very distinctly how his first presiding elder taught him 
in the days of timid youth to engage in pastoral visiting. In 
doing so the elder was simply drilling him fora simple but 
most important service. We have a hundred thousand young 
people in the Charch to-day who need this kind of training, or 
of drill, if one chooses to give that name to it. 

What measures of success can we reasonably hope for if 
an effort such as that sketched above is made a year hence? 
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It is easy to make wild estimates in such cases, but with given 
conditions the laws of grace are not subject to causeless varia- 
tions any more than other laws. If an honest and earnest 
effort is made by 200,000 special workers, all striving to do 
their whole duty through a period of twelve months, the 
minimum result may be estimated at 500,000 converts, but 
with a probability that the actual figures will be nearer 
1,000,000. Nor will this be all. A new working force will be 
developed, a new life will be breathed into all the activities 
of the Church, and the movement will gain a momentum 
which will project it far into the coming century. 

Thus far we have said nothing of any financial offering in 
connection with this proposal, chiefly for the reason that the 
movement itself is intended to be the complement of the 
financial campaign now in progress; but we venture to pro- 
pose one departure from the general rule. Let everyone who 
is brought to Christ, and everyone receiving special personal 
blessing in connection with this great effort, be asked to give 
as a thank offering a special contribution, be the amount large 
or small, to be used exclusively in giving a knowledge of the 
Saviour to the Christless nations of the earth. If this privi- 
lege is put before a heart newly warmed with the love of 
Christ it will not only meet with a prompt and generous 
response, but in nine cases out of ten this first act of giving 
will become the basis of a permanent habit, and will thus 
open a channel for the outflow of love in forms of Christian 
giving for all the years of coming life. 

A proposal of this kind will, no doubt, be received by many 
in a spirit of utter incredulity—to state the case mildly—but 
what do objectors propose to do? Are we calmly and delib- 
erately to make up our minds to let the Chureh of Christ 
drag along her weary way through another century at a pace 
so slow as to be hardly perceptible? Are we to proclaim in 
song and sermon, year after year, that we have been solemnly 
commissioned to take the world for Christ, and yet shrink 
from every attempt which contemplates action on a scale that 
is even in a slight measure worthy of such a high calling? 
Are our young men and women to be put to shame by the 


children of this world, who go forth promptly and even 
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eagerly, at the call of the President, to wage a warfare of blood 


with weapons of death?’ Are we in earnest, or are we tri- 
fling? Who believes for one moment that the attitude of 
the Church is consistent with a profound conviction that the 
nations are all to be brought into subjection to Jesus Christ 
at the earliest possible day? Every few months a paragraph 
goes the round of the religious papers that the growth of com- 
municants in the evangelical Churches is more rapid than that 
of the general population, and many good people breathe a 
sigh of relief when they read the statement. But is this all that 
ean be said? Is it enough that in a race between the children 
of the world and the children of God the latter are able to 
keep a little ahead? How long will it take to save the 
world if nothing better than this can be achieved? A thon- 
sand years will not suffice for the task, unless the whole body 
of Christian believers can be roused to a new life, inspired 
with a new spirit, filled with new courage, and led forward 
to assured victory. 

The proposal so imperfectly set forth in this paper may 
have many defects, but no one should feel that it proposes too 
much. In God’s name let us for once act as if we really be- 
lieved in Him whose name we bear. Let us at least at 
tempt something worthy of the commission we have received, 
worthy of the Gospel which we have so long proclaimed to 
the world, and worthy of the stupendous task which God has 
committed into our hands. The limited success of the past 
century must not be our standard for that upon which we are 
entering. We ought to do more, win more souls, and accom- 
plish more good work in the first decade of the new century 
than we have done in the last five decades of the century now 
closing. With God’s blessing we can do it, and much more 
than do it, and, without a thought of shrinking back, we 
should bravely and trustfully address ourselves to the task. 
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Arr. IL—JEAN VALJEAN. 

Tue hero is not a luxury, but a necessity. We can no more 
do without him than we can do without the sky. Every best 
man and woman is at heart a hero worshiper. Emerson 
acutely remarks that all men admire Napoleon because he was 
themselves in possibility. They were in miniature what he 
was developed. For a like though nobler reason, all men 
love heroes. They are ourselves, grown tall, puissant, victori- 
ous, and sprung into nobility, worth, service. The hero elec- 
trifies the world; he is the lighting of the soul, illuminating 
our sky, clarifying the air, making it thereby salubrious and 


delightful. What any elect spirit did inures to the credit of 


us all. A fragment of Lowell’s clarion verse may stand for 
the biography of heroism : 
When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad earth's aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east to west, 
And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the soul within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy sublime 


Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny stem of Time, 


such being the undeniable result and history of any heroic 
service. 

3ut the world’s hero has changed. The old hero was Ulys- 
ses, or Achilles, or Acneas. The hero of Greek literature is 
Ulysses, as A‘neas is in Latin literature. But, to our modern 
thought, these heroes miss of being heroic. We have out- 
grown them as we have outgrown dolls and marbles. To be 
frank, we do not admire A‘neas nor Ulysses. -Aineas wept 
too often and too copiously. He impresses us as a big ery- 
baby. Of this trinity of classic heroes 





Ulysses, Aineas, and 
Achilles—Ulysses is least obnoxious. This statement is cold 
and unsatisfactory and apparently unappreciative, but is candid 
and just. Lodge, in his Some Accepted Heroes, has done serv- 
ice in rubbing the gilding from Achilles and showing that he 
was gaudy and cheap. We thought the image was gold which 
was, in fact, thin gilt. Achilles sulks in his tent, while Greek 
armies are thrown back defeated from the Trojan gates. In 


nothing is he admirable save that when his pouting fit is over 
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and when he rushes into the battle he has might, and over- 
bears the force opposing him as a wave does some petty obsta- 
cle. But no higher quality shines in his conquest. He is vain, 
brutal, and impervious to high motive. In Aneas one can 
tind little attractive save his filial regard. He bears Achates 
on his shoulders from toppling Troy; but his wanderings con 
stitute an Odyssey of commonplaces, or chance, or meanness. 
No one can doubt Vergil meant to create a hero of command- 
ing proportions, though we, looking at him from this far re- 
move, find him uninteresting, unheroic, and vulgar; and why 
the goddess should put herself out to allay tempests in his be- 
half, or why hostile deities should be disturbed to tumble seas 
into turbulence for such a voyager, is a query. He merits 
neither their wrath nor their courtesy. We confess to liking 
heroes of the old Norse mythology better. They, at least, 
did not ery, nor grow voluble with words, when obstacles 
obstructed the march. They possess the merit of tremendous 
action. Aineas, in this regard, is the inferior of Achilles. 
Exeuse us from hero worship, if A®neas be hero. In this old 
company of heroes Ulysses is easy superior. Yet the catalogue 
of his virtues is an easy task. Achilles was a huge body asso- 
ciated with little brain, and had no symptom of sagacity. In 
this regard Ulysses outranks him and commands our respect. 
He has diplomacy and finesse. He is not simply a huge frame, 
wrestling men down because his bulk surpasses theirs. He 
has a thrifty mind. He is the man for councils of war, fitted 
to direct with easy mastery of superior acumen. His fellow- 
warriors called him “ crafty,” because he was brainy. He was 
schooled in stratagem, by which he became author of [lium’s 
overthrow. Ulysses was shrewd, brave, balanced, possibly, 
though not conclusively patriotic—a sort of Louis X1, so far 
as we may form an estimate, but no more. He was selfish, 
immoral, barren of finer instincts, who was loved by his dog 
and by Penelope, though for no reason we can discover. Ten 
years he fought before Troy, and ten years he tasted the irony 
of the seas—in these episodes displaying bravery and fortitude, 
but no homesick love for Penelope, who waited at the tower of 
Ithaca for him, a picture of constancy sweet enough to hang on 
the palace walls of all these centuries. We do not think to 
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love Ulysses, nor can we work ourselves up to the point of 
admiration; and he is the best hero classic Rome and Greece 
can offer. No. Register, as the modern sense of the classic 
hero, we do not like him. 

He is not admirable, yet is not totally lacking in power to 
command attention. What is his quality of appeal to us? 
This: he is action, and action thrills us. The old hero was, 
in general, brave and brilliant. He had the tornado’s move- 
ment. His onset redeems him. He blustered, was spectacu- 
lar, heartless, and did not guess the meaning of purity; but he 
was warrior, and the world enjoys soldiers. And this motley 
hero has been attempted in our own days. He was archaic, 
but certain have attempted to make him modern. Byron’s 
Don Juan is the old hero, only lost to the old hero’s courage. 

Sut what was the old hero’s chief failure? The answer is, 
He lacked conscience. Duty had no part in his scheme of 
action, nor in his vocabulary of word or thought. Our word 
“virtue” is the bodily importation of the old Roman word 
“eirtus,” but so changed in meaning that the Romans could 
no more comprehend it than they could the Copernican theory 
of astronomy. With them “wirtus” meant strength—that 
only—a battle term. The solitary application was to fortitude 
in conflict. With us virtue is shot through and through with 
moral quality, as a gem is shot through with light, and monop- 
olizes the term as light monopolizes the sky. This change is 
radical and astonishing, but discloses a change which has revo- 
lutionized the world. The old hero was conscienceless—a char- 
acteristic apparent in Greek civilization. What Greek patriot, 
whether Themistocles or Demosthenes, applied conscience to 
patriotism? They were as devoid of practical conscience as 
a Metope of the Parthenon was devoid of life. Patriotism 
was a transient sentiment. Demosthenes could become dumb 
in the presence of Philip’s gold; and in a fit of pique over 
mistreatment at the hands of his brother citizens Themistocles 
became a traitor and, expatriated, dwelt a guest at the Persian 


court. Strangely enough—and it is passing strange—the 
most heroic personality in Homer’s //iad, the Greek’s “ Bible 
of heroisms,” was not the Atridw, whether Agamemnon or 
Menelaus, not Ajax nor Achilles, nor yet Ulysses, but was 
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Hector the Trojan, who appears to greater advantage as hero 
than all the Grecian host. And Homer was a Greek! This 
is strange and unaccountable irony. Say once more, The old 
hero’s lack was conscience. He, like his gods and goddesses 
who were deified infamies, was a studied impurity. With his 
lewdness and rodomontade he is excused from the stage. We 
have had enough of him. We are done with the actor, and 
want the man. And this new hero is proof of a new life in 
the soul, and, therefore, more welcome than the glad surprise 
of the first meadow lark’s song upon the brown meadows of 
the early spring. 

A reader need not be profound, but may even be superficial 
and yet discover that Jean Valjean is fashioned after the like- 
ness of Jesus. Michael Angelo did not more certainly model 
the dome of St. Peter’s after Brunelleschi’s dome of the Duomo 
than Hugo has modeled his Valjean after Christ. Plainly, 
Valjean is meant fora hero. Victor Hugo loves heroes, and 
has skill and inclination to createthem. His books are biogra- 
phies of heroism of one type or another. No book of his is 
heroless. In this attitude he differs entirely from Thackeray 
and Hawthorne, neither of whom are particularly enamored of 
heroes. Hawthorne’s romances have not, in the accepted 
sense, a single hero. He does not attempt building a charac- 
ter of central worth. He is writing a drama, not constructing 
a hero. In a less degree this is true of Thackeray. He truly 
loves the heroic, and on occasion depicts it. Henry Esmond 
and Colonel Newcome are mighty men of worth, but are ex- 
ceptions to Thackeray’s method. He pokes fun at them, even. 
Vanity Fair he terms a novel without a hero. He photo- 
graphs a procession. Zhe Virginians contains no character 
which can aspire to centrality, much less might. He, loving 
heroes, attempts concealing his passion, and, if accused of it, 
denies the accusation. After reading all his writings no one 
could for a moment claim that Thackeray was the biographer 
of heroes. He is a biographer of meanness and times and 
sham aristocracy and folks, and can, when he cares to do so, 
portray heroism lofty as tallest mountains. With Hugo all 
is different. He will do nothing else than dream and depict 
heroism and heroes. He loves them with a passion fervent 
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as desert heats. His pages are ablaze with them. Somebody 
lifting up the face and facing God in some mood or mo- 
ment of briefer or longer duration, this is Hugo’s method. 
In Toilers of the Sea Galliatt by almost superhuman effort 
and physical endurance and fortitude and fertility in resource 
defeats octopus and winds and rocks and seas, and in lonely 
triumph pilots the wreck home—and all of this struggle and 
conquest for love! He is a somber hero, but a hero still, with 
strength like the strength of ten, since his love is as the love 
of a legion. The power to do is his, and the nobility to sur- 
render the woman of his love; and there his nobility darkens 
into stoicism, and he waits for the rising tide, watching the 
outgoing ship that bears his heart away unreservedly, waits 
only eager that the tide engulf him. 

In Ninety-Three the mother of the children in the burning 
tower is heroine. In By Order of the King Dea is heroic and 
spotless as “Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat ;” and Ursus, a 
vagabond, is fatherhood in its sweet nobleness ; and Gwyn- 
plaine, disfigured and deserted—a little lad set ashore upon a 
night of hurricane and snow, who, finding in his wanderings 
a babe on her dead mother’s breast, rescues this bit of winter 
storm-drift, plodding on through untracked snows, freezing, 
but no more thinking to drop his burden than the mother 
thought to desert it—Gwynplaine is a hero for whose deed an 
epic is fitting. Quasimodo, the hunchback of Notre Dame, 
found, after long years, holding in his skeleton arms a bit of 
woman’s drapery and a woman’s skeleton—Quasimodo, hide- 
ous, hereulean, hungry-hearted, tender, a hunchback, yet a 
lover and a man—who denies to Quasimodo a hero’s laurels ? 
In Les Misérables are heroes not a few. Gavroche, that 
green leaf blown about Paris streets, Fantine the mother, 
Eponine the lover, Bishop Bienvenu the Christian, Jean 
Valjean the man—all are heroic folk. Our hearts throb as 
we look at them. Gavroche, the lad, dances by as though 
blown past by the gale. Fantine, shorn of her locks of gold, 
Fantine with her bloody lips, because her teeth have been sold 
to purchase medicine for her sick child-—her child, yet a child 
of shame, Fantine—her mother’s love omnipotent, lying white, 


wasted, dying, expectantly looking toward the door, with her 
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heart beating like a wild bird beating with its wings against 
cage bars anxious for escape—Fantine, watching for her 
child Cossette, watching in vain, but watching—Fantine, dy- 
ing, glad because Monsieur Madeleine has promised he will 
eare for Cossette as if the babe were his—Fantine dead with 
her face turned toward the door, looking in death for the com- 
ing of her child—Fantine affects us like tears and sobbing set 
to music. Li 0k at her: for a heroine is dead. And Eponine, 
with the gray dawn of death whitening her cheeks and gasp- 
ing, “ [f—when—If when,” now silent, for she is choked by 
the rush of blood and stayed from speech by tierce stabs of 
pain, but continuing, “ When I am dead—a favor—a favor, 
Monsieur Marius {silence once again to wrestle with the throes 
of death] a favor—a favor when I am dead [now her speech 
runs like frightened feet] if you will kiss me, for indeed, 
Monsieur Marius, I think I loved you a little—I—I shall feel 
—your kiss—in death.” Lie quiet in the darkening night, 
Eponine! Would you might have a queen’s funeral, since 
you have shown anew the moving miracle of woman’s love! 
Bishop Bienvenu is Hugo’s hero as saint; and we cannot 
deny him beauty such as those “enskied and sainted ” wear. 
This is the romancist’s tribute to-a minister of God; anda 
sweet tribute it is. With not a few the bishop is chief hero, 
next to Jean Valjean. He is redemptive, like the purchase 
money of a slave. He is quixotic ; he is not balanced alv ays, 
nor always wise, but he falls on the side of Christianity and 
tenderness and goodness and love—a good way to fall, if one 
is to fall at all. We love the bishop, and eannot help it. He 
was good to tle poor, tender to the erring, illuminative to 
those MW ho were 1D the moral dark, and came over people ke 
a sunrise, crept into their hearts for good as a child creeps up 
into its father’s arms and nestles there like a bird. Surely we 
love the bishop. He is a hero saint. To be near him was to 
be neighborly with heaven. He was ever minding people of 
God. Is there any such office in earth or heaven? To look 
at this bishop always puts our heart in the mood of prayer, 
and what helps us to prayer is a celestial benefit. The perti- 
nent fact in him is that he is not greatness but goodness. We 


do not think of greatness when we see him or hear him, but 
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we think with our hearts when he is before our eyes. Good- 
ness is more marketable than greatness, and more necessary. 
Goodness, greatness? Brilliancy is a cheap commodity when 
put on the counter beside goodness; and Bishop Bienvenu is a 
romancer’s apotheosis of goodness; and we bless him for it. 

The bishop was merchantman, freighting ships. His 
wharves are wide, his fleet is great, his cargoes are many. 
Only he is freighting ships for heaven. No bales of merchan- 
dise nor ingots of iron, but souls for whom Christ died, these 
are his cargo; and had you asked him, “‘ What work to-day /” 
a smile had flooded sunlight along his face while he said, 
“ Freighting souls with God to-day, and lading cargoes for the 
skies.” This is royal merchandise. The Doge of Venice an- 
nually flung a ring into the sea as sign of Venice’s nuptials 
with the Adriatic; but Bishop Bienvenu each day wedded 
himself and the world to heaven, and he comes 

O’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes above a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor. 

Hugo paints with sunset tints and with lightning’s lurid 
light ; his contrasts are fierce, his backgrounds are often as 
black as a rain cloud. He paints with the mad rush of a 
Turner. He is fierce in hates and loves. He does nothing 
by moderation. Calmness does not belong to him. He is tem- 
pestuous always; but tempests are magnificent and purifying 
to the air. Hugo is painting and painting heroes, and his 
hero of heroes is Valjean. Jean Valjean is conscience. In 
Macbeth conscience is warring and retributive. In Richard 
III conscience, stifled in waking, speaks in dreams, and is 
menace like a sword swung by a maniac’s hand. In Arthur 
Dimmesdale conscience is lacerative. In Jean Valjean con- 
science is regulative, creative, constructive. Jean Valjean is 
conscience, and conscience is king. What the classic heroes 
lacked Jean Valjean possesses. 

The setting of this character is entirely modern. es Mi- 
sérables is a story of the city and of poverty, and cannot be dis- 


sociated from them by any wrench of thought, however vio- 
lent. Not that urban life or poverty are new elements in the 
school of suffering. They are not new, as pain is not new. 
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This is the difference. In the old ages the city and poverty 
were taken as a matter of course. Comfort was not a classic 
consideration. The being alive to conditions, sensitive to suf- 
fering, eager for diminntion of the world’s woes, is a modern 
thought, a Christ thought. Sociology is an application of 
Christ’s teaching. He founded this science. Rome was the 
monster city of the empire, and possibly the monster city of 
ancient geography, and contained approximately at its most 
populous period two and one half millions of inhabitants. Man 
is gregarious as the flocks; he seems to fear solitude, and flees 
what he fears. Certain we are that in America, one hundred 
years ago, less than one thirtieth of the population was in cities ; 
now about one third is in city communities; and European 
cities are outgrowing American cities. In other words, at the 
present time cities are growing in a ratio totally disproportion- 
ate to the growth of population, and this not in the New 
World simply, but in the Old. London has nearly as many 
citizens as England had in the time of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. Men are nucleating in a fashion foreboding but cer- 
tain. A symptom of the city life is that he who is city bred 
knows no life apart from his city. He belongs to it as essen- 
tially as the Venetian belonged to Venice. The community is 
a veritable part of the man’s self. Note this in Jean Valjean. 
It never occurs to him to leave Paris. Had he been a tree 
rooted in the soil along the Seine he had not been more sta- 
tionary. Men live, suffer, die, and hug their ugly tenements as 
parasites of these dilapidations, and draw their life saps from 
such a decayed trunk. This human instinct for association is 
mighty in its impulsion. However, not a few but multitudes 
prefer to be hungry and cold and living in a city to living in 
abundance of food and raiment in the country. Anyone can 
see this at his alley, or in his neighboring street in the city. 
It is one of the latent insanities of the soul. The city is a live 
wire, and will not let go of him who grasps it. There isa 
stream of life pouring into cities, but no stream flowing into 
the country. The tide runs up the shore and back into the 
deep seas; not so these human tides. They pour into the 
Dead Sea basin of the urban community. Jean Valjean was 
a complete modern in his indissoluble identification with the 
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city. Asa matter of course his was the criminal instinct 
superadded to the gregarious instinct, which hides in a city 
labyrinth rather than the forests of the Amazon. Yet, take 
it all in all, he evidently is a thorough modern in his urban 
instinct. The world was big, and he had gold for passage 
across Seas 5 and there he had in reason found entire salety, 
but such a thought came not floating along his sky. Paris 
was tlie only sea he knew ; here his plans for escape and plans 
for life clung tenaciously as a dead man’s hand. 

The second element of background for Jean Valjean is pov- 
erty. The people of this drama are named the miserable ones. 
And poverty is modern and a modern question. All social- 
ists, anarchists, and communists talk of poverty; this is 
their one theme. Superficial social reformers make poverty 
responsible for the total turpitude of men. Men are poor, 
hence criminal. Jean Valjean is poor—miserably poor—sees 
his sister’s children hungry, and commits crime, is a thief, be- 
comes a galley slave as punitive result. 7go, poverty was 
the cause of crime, and poverty and not Valjean must be in- 
dicted ; so runs the argument. This conclusion we deny. Let 
us consider. Poverty isnot unwholesome. The bulk of men 
are poor, and always have been. Poverty is no new condition. 
Man’s history is not one of affluence, but one of indigence. 
This is a patent fact. Buta state of lack is not unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it does great good. Poverty has supplied 
the world with most of the kings it boasts of. Palaces have 
not cradled the kings of thought, service, and achievement. 
What greatest poet had luxury for a father? Name one. Pov- 
erty is the mother of kings. Who censures poverty censures 
the liome from whose doors have passed the most illustrious 
of the sons of men. Christ’s was a poverty so keen and so 
parsimonious that occidentals cannot picture it. More, cur- 
rent social reformers assume that the poor are unhappy, 
though if such reformers would cease dreaming and learn see- 
ing they would reverse their creed. Riches do not command 
joy; for joy is not a spring rising from the depths where gold 
is found and gems gathered. Most men are poor, and most 
men are happy, or, if they are not, they may trace their sad- 
ness to sources other than lack of wealth. The best riches are 
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the gifts of God, and cannot be shut off by any sluicing; the 
choicest riches of the soul, such as knowledge and usefulness 
and love and God, are not subject to the tariff of gold. Pov- 
erty, we conclude, is not in itself grievous. Indeed, there are 
in poverty blessings which many of us know, and from which 
we would not be separated without keen regret. But penury 
is hard. When poverty pinches like winter’s night, when fuel 
fails and hunger is our company, then poverty becomes harsh 
and unpalatable and not to be boasted of ; though even pen- 
ury has spurred many a sluggish life to conquering moods. 
When a man lies with his face to the wall, paralytic, helpless, 
useless, a burden to himself and others, and hears the rub of 
his wife washing for a livelihood—and he loves her 80, took 
her to his home in her fair girlhood when her beauty bloomed 
like a garden of roses, and promised to keep her, and now she 
works for him all day and into the dark night and loves to ; 
but he turns his face to the wall, puts his one movable hand 
against his face, sobs so that his tears wash through his fingers 
and wet his pillow as with driving rain—then poverty is piti- 
ful. Or, when one sees his children hungry, tattered, with 
lean faces and eyes staring as with constant fear, sees them 
huddling under rags or cowering at a flicker meant for flame 
then poverty is hard, and then “the poor always ye have 
with you ” said our Christ, which remember and be pitiful. 
But such penury, even, does not require crime. Valjean 
beeame a criminal from poverty, but himself felt, now as 
the days slipped from his life store, it was not necessary. 
Theft is bad economics. The criminals on the dockets are not 
those pinched with poverty, as one may assure himself if he 
gives heed to criminal dockets. People prefer crime as a 
method of livelihood. These are the criminals. The “ artful 
dodger,” in Oliver Twist, is a picture of the average criminal. 
Honest poverty need not steal. In the writer’s own city, the 
other day, a man accused of theft pleaded his children’s poverty 
as palliative of his crime; but in that city was abundant help 
for worthy poverty. That man lacked an absolute honesty. 
He and his could have been fed and clothed, and himself 
maintained his manly dignity and uncorrupted honesty. To 


blame society with criminality is a current method, but untrue 
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and unwise, for thus we will multiply, not decimate, crim- 
inals. The honest man may be in penury, but he will have 
help, and need not shelter in a jail. Thus, then, these two 
items of modernity paint background for Jean Valjean’s por- 
trait; and in Jean Valjean to-day has found a voice. 

This man is a criminal and a galley slave with yellow pass- 
port—his name, Jean Valjean. Hear his story. An orphan, 
a half-sullen lad reared by his sister, sees her husband dead 
on a bed of rags with seven orphans clinging in sobs to the 
dead hands. Jean Valjean labors to feed this motley company, 
denies himself bread so that he may slip food into their hands, 
has moods of stalwart heroism, and never having had a sweet- 
heart—pity him—toils on hopeless under a sky robbed of 
blue and stars, leading a life plainly wholly exceptional, and 
out of work in a winter when he was a trifle past twenty-six ; 
hears his sister’s children crying, “ Bread, bread, give bread,” 
rises in sullen acerbity, smites his huge fist through a baker's 
window and steals a loaf, is arrested, convicted, sent to the 
galleys and herded with galley slaves, attempts repeated 
escapes, is retaken, and at the age of forty-six shambles out of 
his galley slavery with a yellow passport, certifying this is “a 
very dangerous man;” and with a heart on which brooding 
has written with its biting stylus the story of what he believes 
to be his wrongs, Jean Valjean, bitter as gall against society, 
has his hands ready, aye, eager, to strike, no matter whom. 
Looked at askance, turned from the hostel, denied courtesy, 
food, and shelter, the criminal in him rushes to the ascendant, 
and he thrusts the door of the bishop’s house open. Listen, he 
is speaking now, look at him! The bishop deals with him 
tenderly, as a Christian ought; sentimentally, but scarcely 
wisely. He has sentimentality rather than sentiment in his 
kindness; he puts a premium on Jean Valjean becoming a 
criminal again. To assume everybody to be good, as some 
philanthropists do, is folly, being so transparently false. The 
good bishop—bless him for his goodness—who prays God 
daily not to lead him into temptation, why does he lead this 
sullen criminal into temptation? Reformatory methods should 
be sane. The bishop’s methods were not sane. , He meant 
well, but did not quite do well. Jean Valjean, sleeping in a 
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bed of comfort, grows restless, wakens, rises, steals what is 
accessible, flees, is arrested, brought back, is exonerated by the 
bishop’s tenderness, goes out free; steals from the little 
Savoyard, cries after the retreating lad to restore him his 
coin, fails to bring him back, fights with self, and with God’s 
good help rises in the deep dark of night from the bishop's 
steps, walks out into a day of soul, trudges into the city of 
M , to which he finds admission, not by showing the 
criminal’s yellow passport, but by the passport of heroism, 





having on entrance rescued a child from a burning building; 
becomes a citizen, invents a process of manufacturing jet, ac- 
cumulates a fortune, spends it lavishly in the bettering of the 
city where his riches were acquired, is benefactor to employee 
and city, and is called “ Monsieur,” and after repeated re- 
fusals becomes “ Monsieur the Mayor ;” gives himself up as 
a criminal to save a man unjustly accused, is returned to the 
galleys for the theft of the little Savoyard’s forty-sous coin, 
by a heroic leap from the yardarm escapes, seeks and finds 
Cossette, devotes his life to sheltering and loving her, runs his 
gantlet of repeated perils with Javert, grows steadily in 
heroism and sturdy, invigorating manhood; dies a hero and a 
saint, and an honor to human kind—such is Jean Valjean’s 
biography in meager outline. But the moon, on summer's 
evening, “a silver crescent gleaming ’mid the stars,” appears 
hung on a silver cord of the full moon’s rim; and, as the 
crescent moon is not the burnished silver of the complete 
circle, so no outline can include the white, bewildering light 
of this heroic soul. Jean Valjean is the biography of a re- 
deemed life. The worst life contains the elements of redemp- 
tion, as words contain the possibility of poetry. He was a 
fallen, vicious, desperate man; and from so low a level he 
and God conspired to lift him to the levels where the angels 


live, than which a resurrection from the dead is no more 
potent and blinding miracle. Instead of giving this book the 
‘aption Jean Valjean it might be termed the history of the 
redemption of a soul; and such a theme is worthy the study 
of this wide world of women and of men. 

Initial in this redemptive work was the good bishop, whose 
words, “Jean Valjean, my brother, you belong no longer to 
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evil but to good,” never lost their music or might to Valjean’s 
spirit. Some man or woman stands on everybody’s road to 
God. And Jean Valjean, with the bishop’s words sound- 
ing in his ears—voices that will not silence—goes out with 
his candlesticks, goes trembling out, and starts on his anabasis 
to a new life; wandered all day in the fields, inhaled the 
odors of a few late flowers, his childhood being thus recalled ; 
and, when the sun was throwing mountain shadows behind 
hillocks and pebbles, as Jean Valjean sat and pondered in a 
dumb way, a Savoyard came singing on his way, tossing his 
bits of money in his hands, drops a forty-sous piece near Jean 
Valjean, who in a mood of inexplicable evil places his huge 
foot upon it, nor listened to the child’s entreaty, “ My piece, 
monsieur,” and eager and more eager grows, a child whose 
little riches were invaded. “My piece, my white piece, my 
silver,” and in his voice are tears—and what can be more 
touching than a child’s voice touched with tears? “ My sil- 
ver,” and the lad shook the giant by the collar of his blous« 
—“T want my silver, my forty-sous piece” —and began to 
ery. A little lad a sobbing! Jean Valjean, you who for 
so many years “have talked but little and never laughed,” 
Jean Valjean, pity the child; give him his coin; you were 
bought of the bishop for good. But in terrible voice he 
shouts: “Who is there? You here yet? You had better 
take care of yourself ;” and the little lad runs, breathless and 
sobbing. Jean Valjean hears his sobbing, but made no move 
for restitution until the little Savoyard has passed from sight 
and hearing, when, waking as from some stupor, he rises, cries 
wildly through the night, “ Petit Gervais, Petit Gervais,” and 
listened, and—no answer. Then he ran, ran toward restitu- 
tion. Too late! Too late! “ Petit Gervais, Petit Gervais, 
Petit Gervais,” and, to a priest passing, “ Monsieur, have you 
seen a child go by—a little fellow—Petit Gervais is his name ?” 
And he calls him again through the empty night, and the lad 
hears him not. There is no response, and, for the first time 
since he passed to the galleys, Jean Valjean’s heart swells, 
and he bursts into tears, for he was horrified at himself; his 
hardness had mastered him, even when the bishop’s tender- 
ness had thawed his winter heart. Jean Valjean was now 
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afraid of himself, which is where moral strength has genesis. 
He goes back—back where? No matter, wait. He sees, in 
his thought—in his thought, he sees the bishop and wept, shed 
hot tears, wept bitterly, with more weakness than a woman, 
with more terror than a child ; and his life seemed horrible, 
and he walks—whither? No matter, but, past midnight, the 
stage driver saw, as he passed, a man in the attitude of prayer, 
kneeling upon the pavement in the shadow before the bishop's 
door; and should you have spoken, “Jean Valjean,” he 
would not have answered you. He would not have heard. 
He is starting on a pilgrimage of manhood toward God. He 
saw the bishop ; now he sees God, and here is hope ; for so is 
God the secret of all good and worth, a thing to be set down 
as the axiom of religion and life. A conscience long dormant 
is now become regnant. Jean Valjean is a man again ! 
Goodness begets goodness. He climbed, and the mountain air 
and azure and fountains of clear waters spouting from cliffs 
of snow and the far altitudes fed his spirit. God and he kept 
company, and, as is mete, goodness seemed native to him 
as lily blooms to lily stems. God was his secret, as God is 
the secret of us all. To scan his process of recov ry is worth 
while. The bishop reminded him of God. Goodness and 


love in man are wings to help us soar to where we see tliat 


service, love, and goodness are in God—see that God is good 
and God is love. Seeing God, Jean Valjean does good. 
Philanthropy is native to him; gentleness seems his birth 
right ; his voice is low and sweet: his face—the lh. Iple ss look 
to it for help ; his eyes are dreamy, like a poet's ; he love 

books; he looks not manufacturer so much as he looks poet 

he passes good on as if it were coin to be handled; he suffer 
nor complains ; his silence is W ide, like that of t] ec still night ° 
he frequently walks alone and in the country : he becomes : 
God to Fantine, for she had spit upon him and he had not re 
sented ; he adopts means for the rescue of Cossette; in him 
goodness moves finger from the lips, breaks silence, and be- 
comes articulate. Jean Valjean is brave, magnanimous, of 
sensitive conscience, hungry-hearted, is possessed of thie in- 


stincts of motherhood, bears being misjudged without com- 


plaint, is totally forgetful of himself, and is absolute in his 
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loyalty to God—qualities which lift him into the elect life of 
manhood, 

Jean Valjean was brave. He and fear never met. The 
solitary fear he knew was fear of himself, and lest he might 
not live for good as the bishop had bidden him; but fear 
from without had never crossed his path. His was the brav- 
ery of conscience. His strength was prodigious, and he 
scrupled not to use it. Self-sparing was no trait of his char- 
acter. Like another hero we have read of, he would “ gladly 
spend and be spent” for others and bankrupt himself, if 
thereby he might make others rich. There is a physical 
courage, brilliant as a shock of armies, which feels the conflict 
and leaps to it as the storm waves leap upon the sword edges 
of the cliffs, a courage which counts no odds. There is another 
courage, moral rather than physical. Valjean possessed both, 
with moral courage in ascendency. He has the agility and 
strength sometimes found in criminals, He is now in the gal- 
leys for life. One day, while engaged in furling sail, a sailor 
has toppled from the yard, but in falling caught a rope, but 
hangs swinging violently like some mad pendulum. The 
height is dizzying. Death seems certain, when a convict clad 
in red and with a green cap runs up for rescue, lets himself 
down alongside of the swaying sailor now in the last extremity 
of weakness and ready to drop like a winter leaf. Valjean, for 
it is he, oscillates violently to and fro, while the throng below 
watch breathlessly ; his peril is ineredible, but his is a bravery 
which does not falter and a skill which equals bravery; Val- 
jean is swayed in the wind as the swaying sailor, until he 
catches him in his arm, makes him fast to the rope, clambers 
up, reaches the yard, hauls up the sailor, and carries him to a 
place of safety. And the throng below, breathless till now, 
applauded and cried,“ This man must be pardoned.” Then 
it is that he, free once more, leaps down—falls from the dizzy- 
ing height, the multitude thinks—leaps down into the seas, 
and wins liberty. Jean Valjean is heroic. His moral courage, 
which is courage at its noon, is discovered best in his rescue 
of Fauchelevent, old, and enemy 





an enmity engendered by 
Madeleine’s prosperity—to Monsieur Madeleine. The old 


man has fallen under his cart, and is being surely crushed to 
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death. The mayor joins the crowd gathered about the un- 
fortunate car-man, offers a rising price for one who will go 
under the cart and rescue the old man. Javert is there, keen 
of eye and nostrils as a vulture, and Jean Valjean is his prey. 
Ile believes the mayor to be Jean Valjean, and, as the mayor 
urges some one to rescue the perishing man, says with speech 
cold as though a breath from a glacier, “I have known but 
one man who was equal to this task, and he was a convict and 
in the galleys.” ‘The old man moans, “ How it crushes me?” 
and, hearing that ery, under the cart the mayor crawls; and, 
while those beside hold their breath, he, lying flat under the 
weight, lifts twice ineffectually, and with one hereulean effort 
lifts again, and the cart slowly rises, and many willing hands 
helping from without, the old man is saved, and Monsieur 
Madeleine arises, pale, dripping with sweat, garments muddy 
and torn, while the old man whom he has resened kisses his 
knees and calls him the good God; and the mayor looks at 
Javert with tranquil eye, though knowing full well that this 
act of generous courage in the rescue of an enemy has doomed 
himself. This is moral courage of celestial order. 

His magnanimity is certainly apparent. In the rescue of his 
enemy, Fauchelevent ; in his release of his arch enemy, Javert ; 
in his presence within the barricade to protect Marius who 
had, as a lover, robbed him of the one blossom that had 
bloomed in the garden of his heart, save only the passing 
bishop and the abiding God. No pettiness is in him. He 
loves and serves after a fashion learned of Christ. If com- 
pelled to admire his courage we are no less compelled to pay 
homage to his magnanimity. 

His was a hungry heart. Love he had never known; he 
had never had a sweetheart. And now all pent-up love of a 
long life empties its precious ointment on the head of Cossette. 
He was all the mother she ever knew or needed to know. 
Heaven made her rich in such maternity as his. Mother in- 
stinct isin all good lives, and belongs to man. Maternity and 


paternity are met in the best manhooc The tenderness of 


motherhood must soften a man’s touch’ to daintiness, like an 
evening wind’s caress, before fatherhood is perfect. All his 
youthhood, which knew not any woman’s lips to kiss; all his 
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manhood, which had never shared a hearth with wife or child— 
all this unused tenderness now administers to the wants of this 
orphan Cossette. His rescue of her from the Thenardiers is 
poetry itself. He had the instincts of a gentleman. The 
doll he brought her for her first Christmas gift was forerun- 
ner of a thousand gifts of courtesy and love. See, too, the 
garments he brought and laid beside her bed the first morning 
he brought her to his garret and watched her slumber as if le 
had been appointed by God to be her guardian angel. To 
him, life henceforth meant Cossette. He was her servant al- 
ways. For her he fought for his life, as if it had been an un- 
utterable good. He lost himself, which is the very crown of 
motherhood’s devotion. He was himself supplanted in her 
affections by her lover, Marius, and his heart was stabbed as if 
by poisoned daggers; for was not Cossette wife, daughter, 
sister, brother, mother, father, friend—all ? But, if his heart 
was breaking, she never guessed it. He hid his hurt, though 
dying of heartbreak. 

Then, too, Jean Valjean is misjudged—and by those who 
should have trusted him as they trusted God. We find it 
hard to be patient with Marius, and are not patient with Cos- 
sette. Her selfishness is not to be condoned. Her contrition 
and her tears come too late. Though Valjean forgives her we 
do not forgive her; she deserves no forgiveness. Marius’s 
honor was of the amateur order, lacking depth and breadth. 
He was superficial, judging by hearing rather than by eves 
and heart. We have not patience to linger with his wife and 
him, but push past them to the hero spirit, whom they have 
not eyes to see nor hearts to understand. Jean Valjean mis- 
judged, and by Marinus and Cossette? Impossible. Javert 
may do that; Fantine, not knowing him, may do that, but 
onee knowing him she had as lief distrusted day to bring the 
light as to have distrusted him. Misjudged, and by those he 
loved most, suffered for, more than died for! Poor Valjean! 
This wakes our pity and our tears. Before, we have watched 
him and have felt thg tug of battle on him; now, the mists 
fall, and we put es ed before our eyes and weep. This 
saint of God misjudged by those for whom he lives! Yet 


this is no solitary pathos. Were all hearts’ history known we 
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should know how many died misjudged. All Jean Valjean 
does has been misinterpreted. We distrust more and more 
circumstantial evidence. It is hideous. No jury ought to 
convict a man on evidence of circumstances. Too many trag- 
edies have been enacted because of such. Marius thought he 
was discerning and of a sensitive honor. He thought it evi- 
dent that Jean Valjean had slain Javert, and had slain Mon- 
sieur Madeleine, whose fortune he has offered as Cossette’s 
marriage portion. Poor Jean Valjean! You a murderer, a 
marander, you! Marius acts with frigid honor. Valjean 
will not live with Marius and Cossette, being too sensitive 
therefor, perceiving himself distrusted by Marius, but comes 
to warm his hands and heart at the hearth of Cossette’s pres- 
ence ; and he is stung when he sees no fire in the reception 
roo, , ‘he omission he cannot misinterpret. He goes ayvaln, 
und the chairs are removed. Marius may have honor, but his 
honor is cruel, like an inguisitor with rack and thumbscrew ; 
and then Jean Valjean goes no more, but day by day suns his 
heart by going far enough to look at the house where Cossette 
is no more ; then his eyes are feverish to eateh sight of her 
habitation, as parched lips drink at desert springs. Misjudged ! 
QO, that is harder to bear than all his hurts! 

Then we will not say of Valjean he has conscience, but 
rather we will Say he is conscience. Valjean’s struggie with 
conseience is one of the majestic chapters of the world’s lit- 
erature, presenting as it does the worthiest and profoundest 
study of Christian conscience given by any dramatist since 
Christ opened a new chapter for conscience inthe soul. Mon- 
sieur Madeleine, the mayor, is rich, respected, honored, is a 
saviour of society, sought out by the king for political prefer- 
ment. One shadow tracks him like a nightmare. Javert is 
on his track, instinet serving him for reason; at last Javert 
himself thinks Jean Valjean has been found, for a man has 
been arrested, isto be tried, will doubtless be convicted, see Ing 
evidence is damning. Now Monsieur Madeleine, mayor of 


M 


ministered to your pain. Jean Valjean has known many a 





, your fear is all but ended. An anodyne will be ad- 


struggle. He thought his fiercest battles fought; but all his 


vesterdays of conflict are as play contests and sham battles 
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matched with this. Honor, usefulness, long years of service, 
love, guardianship of Cossette, and fealty to a promise given 
a dying mother all beckon tohim. He is theirs ; and has he 
not suffered enough? More than enough? Let this man 
alone; that is all. Let him alone. He sees it. Joy shouts 
in his heart. “Javert will leave me in quiet.” “ Let us not 
interfere with God ;” and his resolution is formed. But con- 
science looks into his face. Ha! the bishop, too, is beside 
him! Conscience speaks, and is saying, “ Let the real Valjean 
go and declare himself.” This is duty. Conscience speaks, 
and his words are terrible. “Go declare thyself.” Jean 
Valjean’s sin is following him. That evening he had robbed 
Petit Gervais ; therefore he is imperiled. Sin finds man out. 
But the fight thickens, and Valjean thinks to destroy the me- 
mentoes of his past, and looks fearfully toward the door, bolted 
as it is, and gathers from a secret closet his old blue blouse, 
an old pair of trousers, an old haversack, and a great thorn 
stick, and incontinently flings them into the flames; then, 





noticing the silver candlesticks, the bishop's gifts, “ These, too, 
must be destroyed,” he says, and takes them in his hands and 
stirs the fire with one of the candlesticks, when he hears a 
voice clamoring, “Jean Valjean, Jean Valjean, Jean Val- 
jean!” Conscience and a battle; but the battle was not lost, 
for you see him in the prisoner’s dock declaring, “I am Jean 
Valjean ;” and those of the court dissenting, he persisted, 
declared his recognition of some galley prisoners, urging still, 
“Tam Jean Valjean. You see clearly that I am Jean Val- 
jean ;” and those who saw and heard him were dazed, and he 
said, “ All who are here think me worthy of pity, do you not ? 
Do you not? Great God! When I think of what I was on 
the point of doing I think myself worthy of envy;” and he 
was gone. And next, in his own house, Javert is seizing him 
fiercely, brutally, imperiously, as a criminal for whom there is 
noregard. With this struggle of conscience and its conse- 
quent victory “ The Charge of the Light Brigade” becomes 
tawdry and garish. ‘The sight moves us as the majestic min- 
strelsy of seas in tempest. No wonder that they who looked 
at Valjean, as he stood declaring himself to be the real Valjean, 
were blinded with a great light. 
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And his heart is so hungry, and his loyalty to God so 
urgent and so conquering. Jean Valjean has suffered much. 
Ulysses, buffeted by wars and stormy seas, has had a life of 
calm as compared with this new hero. Ulysses’s battles were 
from without ; Valjean’s battles were from within. But, if he 
has suffered greatly, he has also been greatly blessed. Strug- 
gle for goodness against sin is its own reward. We do not 
give all and get nothing. There are compensations. Recom- 
pense of reward pursues goodness, as foam a vessel’s track. If 
Jean Valjean loved Cossette with a passion such as the angels 
know, if she was his sun and made the spring, there was a 
sense in which Cossette helped Valjean. There was response, 
not so much in the return of love as in that he loved her; and 
his love for her helped him in his dark hours, helped him 
when he needed help the most, helped him on with God. He 
needs her to love, as our eyes need the fair flowers and the 
blue sky ; his life was not empty; and God had not left him- 
self without witness in Jean Valjean’s life, for he had had his 
love for Cossette. 

But he is bereft. Old age springs on him suddenly, as 
Javert had done in other days. He has, apparently without 
provocation, passed from strength to decrepitude. Since he 
sees Cossette no more he has grown gray, stooped, decrepit. 
There is no morning now, since he does not see Cossette. You 
have seen him walking to the corner to catch sight of her 
house ; how feeble he is! Another day walking her way, but 
not so far; and the next, and the next, walking; but the last 
day he goes scarce beyond his own threshold. And now he 
cannot go down the stairs; now he is in his own lonely room, 
alone. He sees death camping in his silent chamber, but feels 
no fright. No, no; rather 


Death like a friend’s voice from a distant field approaching, called. 


For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
Sce through the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all. 


But Cossette, Cossette! To see her once, just once, only 
once! To touch her hand—O, that were heaven. But he 
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says to his heart, “ I shall not touch her hand, and I shall not 
see her faee—no more, no more!” And the little garments he 
brought her, when he took her from her slavery to the The- 
nardiers, there they are upon his bed where he can touch them 
as if they were black tresses of the woman he had loved and 
lost. The bishop’s candlesticks are lit. He is about to die, 
and writes in his poor, sprawling fashion to Cossette ; writes 
to her. He fronts her always, as the hills front thedawn. He 
ceases, and sobs like a breaking heart. O, “she is asmile that 
has passed over me, | shall never see her again ! - And the 
door dashes open; Marius and Cossette are come. Joy, joy 
tothe old heart! Jean Valjean thinks it is heaven’s morning. 
Marius has discovered that Jean Valjean is not his murderer, 
but his saviour; that he has, at imminent peril of his life, 
through the long, oozy quagmire of the sewer, with his giant 
strength borne him across the city, saved him; and now, too 
late, Marius began to see in Jean Valjean “a strangely lofty 
and saddened form,” and has come to take this great heart 
home. But God will do that himself ; Jean Valjean is dying. 
lle looks at Cossette as if he would take a look which would 
endure through eternity ; kisses a fold of her garment, and 
half articulates, “ It—is—nothing to die.” Then suddenly 
rises, walks to the wall, brings back a crucifix, lays it near his 
hand. “The great martyr,” he says; fondles Marius and Cos 
sette, sobs to Cossette, “not to see you broke my heart; ” 
croons to himself, “* You love me;” puts his hands upon their 
heads in a caress, saying, “1 do not see clearly now ;” later 
he half whispered, “ I see a light,’ and a man and woman are 
raining kisses on a dead man’s hands. And on that blank 


stone, over a nameless grave in the cemetery of Pere Lachaise, 


let some angel sculptor chisel, “ Jean Valjean, Hero.” 


ls-Q Poeyhe. 
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Arr. IIL—OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO THE AMERICAN 
NEGRO. 

THERE could be no more striking instance of what can and 
what cannot be accomplished by force than that afforded by 
our civil war with its results. As in the case of all great 
world movements, be they revolution or evolution, the actors 
in it only dimly realized its meaning. In these latter days 
Southern writers would fain establish the preposterous claim 
that that terrific struggle was caused by a mere difference of 
opinion concerning “State rights.” As if any sane people, 
least of all the Anglo-Saxon, ever inaugurated such a strife 
merely to sustain a theory. The North and the world at 
large have always recognized that slavery was the root of the 
contest; that it was to save the “peculiar institution” that 
Southerners fiercely advocated the doctrine of State rights. 
But it is only within very recent years that we have begun to 
see that the “ war between the States” was the death grapple 
of two civilizations so utterly antagonistic that their perma- 
nent endurance within the bounds of one nation was as 
impossible as the coexistence of light and darkness. The one 
was a form of feudalism based upon the old, effete idea of a 
subject lower class with an upper class of wealth, leisure, re- 
finement, and culture ; the other was the civilization of to-day, 
of which the Anglo-Saxon race is the exponent, based upon 
Christ’s doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man. And, 
though our flag floated again over a free and united people, 
the struggle was not over. The sword had only destroyed the 
outward form of slavery, but the ideas upon which slavery 
was based still lived. The new civilization which prevailed 
by force of arms had as its foundation principle the elevation 
of the masses. One of the problems, therefore, which the war 
left was the elevation of four millions of people from the low- 
est deeps of poverty, ignorance, and vice to the heights of 
nineteenth century civilization ; from the incapacity of slaves 
te the power of American citizens. If this were not suecess- 


fully accomplished the old medieval civilization, though van- 


quished by the sword, was conqueror at last. 
47—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XV. 
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Nor was this all. Equally essential te final victory was the 
acceptance by the white people of the South of the new civili- 
zation. And this was the most difficult problem of all. The 
Southern whites are fond of proclaiming that they are the 
truest Anglo-Saxons in the nation. Possibly, so far as purity 
of blood is concerned. Likewise, the Jews who crucified 
Christ were children of Abraham. Yet Paul declared that 
not the lineal descendants, but those who possessed A braham’s 
faith, were his real children. The very essence of Anglican 
liberty is obedience to the rule of the majority. But the 
Southern white man had so long been used to ruling a subject 
race with a despotism unlimited and irresponsible that he had 
all but lost the Anglo-Saxon ideal of free government—a gov- 
ernment wherein the masses are elevated and educated and 
political equality maintained among the citizens. At the time 
of the war the Southern white man was living in medieval 
environments, with a subject lower class supporting an upper 
class in ease and Juxury. Freedom of speech and of the press 
is the safety valve for republican institutions; but to this day 
freedom of speech on some subjects is not tolerated in the 
South. Yet, until the South is abreast of the North on these 
essential principles of our civilization, and until the Southern 
white man is ready to recognize the negro as a constituent 
part of the nation on terms of political equality with every 
other citizen, the negro problem remains the heaviest “ white 
man’s burden ” in America. 

So far as the negro is concerned, as much has been accom- 
plished as could reasonably be expected in the time and under 
the conditions. He has shown eagerness to educate himself 
and his children, a desire for the better things of life and 
character, and aptness at learning the various lessons of civili- 
zation. It is true we have reached only the thousands, while 
millions yet remain to be elevated; but the achievements of 
thousands of the race prove that the race as a whole is capable 
of as high a degree of civilization as any race. The Anglo- 
Saxon ideal of liberty protected by law the negro accepts un- 
questioningly. With the same amount of education he shows 
himself as competent to handle the various instruments by 
which we maintain our political and social fabric as do any 
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other of our native-born citizens. Wendell Phillips's witty 
aphorism, “ Put an American baby on its feet, and it will im- 
mediately say * Mr. President’ and call the next cradle to order,” 
is as true of the black as of the white American baby. On 
more than one bloody battlefield the negro has manifested the 
Anglo-Saxon’s indomitable courage. Our chief difficulty is 
with the other factor of the problem, the Southern white 
man. If we study the conditions in the South we are forced 
to the conviction that the prevailing sentiment of the white 
people has changed very little since they gave up the first 
desperate determination that slavery should continue to exist 
in fact, if not in name, and the Kuklux disbanded. In their 
view the negroes are an inferior race, destined by the Creator 
for a position of subordination to the white race. This opin- 
ion could do little harm if the holders acted consistently with 
their belief. If essentially inferior to the white race no effort 
is necessary to keep the negro in a subordinate position. On 
the contrary, no effort could keep him anywhere else. But 
the Southern white man feels it incumbent upon him to as- 
sist Providence in maintaining this equilibrium of the races. 
By an unnatural separation of the races most humiliating to 
colored people of spirit, by contemptuous treatment of those 
negroes especially who are a living contradiction to the South- 
ern view, he strives to hold the negroes in their “sphere” 
as menials. In the capacity of a servant no objections are 
made to the negro’s presence anywhere in closest proximity 
to the white man. As valet or nurse he may ride at pleasure 
in a Pullman sleeper; but the appearance of a cultured black 
lady or gentleman as a passenger in a first-class car is the 
signal for insulting looks and words and for angry demands 
for “separate accommodations.” The black man may have 
earried off the honors of his class in a leading Northern uni- 
versity, but all public entertainments, concerts, and lectures 
are closed to him in the South, except on the humiliating 
terms of taking, usually by a back alley entrance, an undesir- 
able seat in the topmost gallery. He is similarly excluded 
even from general religious gatherings, except in the case 
of national or world organizations in which the sentiment of 


meinbers not resident in the South compels a change. 
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Whatever, in short, the negro may attain in character, 
whatever may be his intellectual gifts and development, 
Southern sentiment rates him below the veriest white boor 
that walks the streets, even in the matter of according him 
ordinary civil rights. According to the prevailing opinion of 
Southern whites the only negro who has a right to exist, the 
only one for whom their theory provides, is the servile, or, as 
they would say, “docile” negro of ante-bellum days. The 
negro of culture and education, who aspires to be a man 
among men and to be dealt with on his merits regardless 
of his color, is an abnormal and dangerous development, the 
product of * Northern politicians” and “ professional philan- 
thropists,” and must be put down at all hazards. It is hard 
for a Northern man to realize the studied and systematic insult 
with which the negro is treated in the South; and yet the ap- 
parently perfectly genuine belief exists on the part of the 
whites that his treatment is all which could be desired, and 
all that he would desire, if not incited by agitators to aspire toa 
position in the social structure for which he is utterly unfitted. 
For example, Booker Washington’s statement that it is a 
greater favor to the negro to accord him the opportunity of 
earning a dollar than of spending one is loudly and approv- 
ingly quoted by the Southern press as indicating the real 
sentiment of the best leaders of the negro and vindicating the 
Southern whites. But, like very much that Mr. Washington 
says, this is only a half truth, and does not represent the senti- 
ment of the leaders of the race. To the cultured musician— 
and there are such among the negroes—it may be more of a 
benefit, even from the low, material standpoint, to be allowed 
to hear Paderewski or Rosenthal play one evening than to be 
given the opportunity of earning the price of the ticket by 
washing. To the scientist or sociological student—Clark 
University has in its faculty one of the former, Atlanta Uni- 
versity one of the latter, of national reputation—it may be 
a serious loss financially to be shut out from scientific lectures, 
public libraries, and museums—a loss for which no opportuni- 
ties to make money as day laborers can make amends. The 
loss intellectually let any white person of cultivated intellect 


measure. But this loss the Southern white man utterly scouts. 
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From all of these opportunities for culture the negro is practi- 
cally excluded in the South, receiving most unprovoked 
insult if seeking to improve his opportunities. 

Instances of such indignity are many. At the Peace Jubi- 
lee, in Atlanta, one of the teachers of Clark University accom- 
panied some of the young ladies of that institution to the 
street parade. While standing upon the sidewalk a young 
white man, who mistook himself for a gentleman, began te 
rudely push one of the young ladies. The teacher quietly 
changed places with her, and when the fellow, not perceiving 
the change, stuck out his elbow and continued pushing, the 
teacher made way for him as well as she could in such a 
crowd. At this he turned, and seeing that he was elbowing a 
white lady, thus apologized, “O, excuse me! I thought it 
was one of those niggers!” On that occasion colored people 
were explicitly denied the privilege of forming part of the 
procession. At the building in Exposition Park, where the 
President was to speak, the colored people who went early to 
obtain seats were driven from place to place by the police 
until they were satisfactorily disposed of behind the speaker's 
stand, where they could see and hear nothing. They protested, 
but in vain. Later, however, a large number of colored 
people came in and took up a position at one side, a position 
which, in buildings of this kind, designed for mass meetings 
and miscellaneous crowds, is often reserved for colored peoble. 
The police attempted to drive them back to their first place, 
but, owing to the scarcity of the police and the numbers of the 
colored people, were unable to do so. A second instance must 
here suffice. A short time ago a colored physician at Atlanta 
boarded an open street car to go to a patient to whom he had 
been called in haste. The physician in question is a man 
of liberal education, a successful practitioner, a man of fine 
appearance and noble character. In short, were it not for his 
color, he would be recognized by everyone as a polished gentle- 
man. The car was very much crowded, and he stood on the 
outer rail, holding on by a post. It happened that he stood 


beside a white woman. At once she threw up her hands 
and began screaming, “O, see this great burly nigger getting 
up here by me!” At that the other passengers began to 
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shout at him, pull him by the coat, and subject him to all 
kinds of insults. 

The achievement of the negro in any sphere outside of that 
prescribed him by Southern sentiment serves only to arouse 
indignation against him. In the fearful charge up the heights 
of San Juan—a charge which Hobson says has set a new 
standard for valor—negro troops fought side by side with 
white ones, yet in Richmond a speaker was hissed who referred 
to the bravery of those colored troops. At the great peace 
celebration in Atlanta no reference was made to the deeds of 
the colored troops ; on the contrary, the Atlanta Constitution 
during recent months has devoted several editorials to proving 
by the disorderly conduct of some colored regiments that 
negroes as soldiers are worse than a failure. It said nothing 
in this connection of the equally outrageous conduct of some 
white regiments. No Southern paper has seen fit to report, 
what has since come to light, that in the case of some of these 
reported outrages the negro troops were first attacked and in- 
sulted by white citizens. Nor have these papers ever told the 
story of the colored regiment in Florida which, in obedience 
to the command of its colonel, passively endured an attack of 
white citizens, thongh one of their number was seriously hurt 
by astone, These are not exceptional instances. They are a 
fair specimen of the treatment the negro constantly receives 
at the hand of Southern whites. Not that all white South- 
erners insult the negro. There are many who do not person- 
ally stoop to such conduct. Neither is to be understood that 
the negroes receive no kindness at the hands of the whites; 
but it is the condescending kindness of the superior to the in- 
ferior. So deep seated is the conviction among the upper 
classes of the negro’s essential inferiority that they cannot 
comprehend that he feels, just as a white man would feel, the 
insults to which he is subjected. His exclusion from all the 
higher vocations of life, especially the full exercise of Amer- 
ican citizenship, is to them a vital necessity. His desire to rise 
in the social scale is a piece of intolerable impudence, and must 
be treated as such. Most of them honestly believe that the 
foundations of society would be overthrown if a strict separa- 
tion of the races were not everywhere maintained ; and to se- 
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cure this end they deem the invidious discrimination against 
the colored people necessary. The best Southern whites, there- 
fore, are silent when the negro is subjected to the grosser 
forms of abuse accorded him by the rabble. Sometimes, in 
fact, they even apologize for it, and their tacit approval makes 
such abuse possible. 

Consistently, Southern white people with rare exceptions 
regard the higher education of the negro with indignant scorn. 
Many of them have reached the point of seeing that a limited 
education makes him a more competent servant, and that much 
they are willing he should receive, especially if it be accom- 
panied by industrial training. The very best Southern senti- 
ment, too, sympathizes more or less with the education of 
colored ministers and physicians for service to their own race, 
but, in general, the negro who aspires to scholarship, or who 
seeks to fit himself for something other than a menial or in- 
dustrial calling, becomes at once an object of suspicion and 
dislike to the average white Southerner. In the courts, also, 
the negro stands no chance of justice when he comes into 
conflict with a white man. Two years ago a student of Gam- 
mon Seminary, a fine man neither quarrelsome nor rude, had 
a slight altercation with a street car conductor. The next day 
the conductor shot him in the back as he was leaving the car. 
The evidence in court was conclusive that the attack was in 
cold blood and without provocation. The only argument that 
the lawyer for the defense had to offer was, “ When the time 
comes in Georgia that a white man is punished for shooting a 
nigger I want to leave the State.” The jury acquitted the 
conductor. The only redeeming feature about the whole farce 
of a trial was that the judge soundly berated the jury and said 
they had no business to bring in such a verdict. The condi- 
tion described years ago by George W. Cable remains the 
same, with little, if any, improvement—that black men are 
often severely punished for offenses for which white men re- 
ceive only nominal punishment, or none at all. 

The terrible lynchings which occurred in Georgia last sum- 
mer were not so dreadful in themselves, savage and demoraliz- 
ing though they were,as were the expressions of sentiment which 
they evoked. The unanimity with which white people who 
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would not have engaged in such outrages themselves, joined in 
condoning the crime of the savages who danced around Sam 
llose; the attempt to throw the chief blame,on the colored 
people themselves, by basely traducing the whole race ; the in- 
quisitorial intolerance with which any expression of contrary 
opinion was received—all these things give cause for gravest 
apprehensions. The Palmetto lynching, where eight negro 
prisoners accused of arson were shot, was a surprise to every- 
one acquainted with the place. It had been considered by our 
workers an ideal spot, where the race problem was being 
worked out in the most happy manner. The two races lived 
on the most amicable terms. Our minister (colored), who had 
been there about three years and had received personally many 
kindnesses from leading white people, was so impressed by the 
friendliness existing between the races that he considerered it 
the best place he had ever known. When, the morning after 
the lynching, a friend came to his door with the tidings, 
“There was a lynching in town last night,” he exclaimed in 
amazement, “ Who lynched whom?” Yet in this place where, 
if anywhere in the South, it might be expected that the negro 
would receive justice, eight prisoners, whose guilt was most 
improbable, were shot down in cold blood, and the white 
people united to shield the lynchers and condone the deed. 
The papers condemned the lynching, as did many citizens of 
Palmetto, but the expressions of condemnation were always 
coupled with explanatory statements showing the grievous 
provocation which had excited the lynchers. These state- 
ments were utterly false. It was said that three incendiary 
fires, which had nearly destroyed the business part of the town, 
had so frightened the white population that they went to bed 
at night in terror, not knowing but that they might be awakened 
at any hour to find their own dwellings in flames. It was 
said that there was proof positive that these fires had been set 
by negroes for purposes of thieving; that during the fires the 
negroes had stolen from the burning buildings; that they had 
boasted of their good fortune, and had openly announced their 
intention of setting other fires. The truth was that the first 
fire was clearly not incendiary, and no one thought of suggest- 
ing that it was until after the second one. The other so-called 
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tires were set the same night in different parts of the town. 
One was kindled conspicuously against an outer door, where 
it was seen at once and extinguished, probably for the purpose 
of diverting attention from the other, which was started in- 
side a store where, by a peculiar “ coincidence,” the owner of 
the goods had taken out insurance in great haste, having re- 
ceived his papers the afternoon before the fire. As to the 
boasts of the negroes, it requires considerable credulity to be- 
lieve that they would exult over a deed for which they were 
certain to receive the most severe punishment if convicted. 
As to the stealing, the arrested negroes had been previously 
taken before the judge on this charge, their accusers announc- 
ing that there was positive proof of their guilt. This “ proof” 
was such that the judge indignantly said he would teach them 
to bring men before him against whom there was no evidence 
of guilt, and made the white accusers pay the costs. The 
white people were very angry, and declared that “it made nig- 
gers impudent to arrest them and not punish them ;” and one 
was reported to have said, “ The next time we arrest any nig- 
gers for these fires Judge Candler won’t have any trouble 
with them.” When Dr. Thirkield, in a most temperate and 
kindly article, called upon the people of Palmetto to redeem 
the good name of the town by convicting the lynchers, he was 
bitterly assailed and denounced, both in print and out. One 
writer in replying said that the teaching of a white person in 
a negro school ought to he made a penitentiary offense ; that 
it had “more to do with making the negroes insolent than 
any other cause, not even excepting the crime of enlisting 
them as soldiers.” 

The crime of which Sam Hose was accused is atrocious be- 
yond description. No reasonable person can question tliat so- 
ciety is right in protecting itself against such brutes by putting 
them out of existence. Yet, even if Hose was guilty of the 
worst of which he was accused, the savage mob that tortured 
him to death did more than did their victim to demoralize the 
community, and the attitude taken by the Southern press and 
people was one of the worst features of the affair. Whether 
Hose was guilty or not there is no means of surely ascertaining. 


A detective sent by Chicago negroes to investigate the matter 
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it reported that Hose killed Cranford in a quarrel about wages 

and in self-defense, Cranford having first drawn his revolver 
fi upon him; that Hose immediately fled, and made no attack 
iy. upon Mrs. Cranford. A similar story had previously reached 





fi us through colored people, who said they dared not tell it pub- 
fg licly lest they too be lynched. It is a sad fact that se bitter is 
ay the feeling against a negro who raises his hand, even in self- 
4 4 defense, against a white man that we cannot be sure that Hose 
4% was not thus savagely murdered on a false accusation. But it 


is on the supposition he was the monster he is accused of being 
that we would discuss Southern sentiment. His horrible death 
called forth deserved condemnation from the North and from 
the world. The Southern press in reply ostensibly deplored 
the lynching, but always condoned it. And the worst feature 
of this has been the way it was done, by a systematic attempt 
to defame the whole negro race and those who have striven 
to raise that race from the estate of slavery to that of freedom. 
Great emphasis has been laid upon the fact that the negroes 
did not turn out en masse to hunt the criminal, and on this 
slender ground it was vociferously proclaimed that the negroes 
shield their own criminals. No voice in the Southern press 
intimated the truth, that, if the negroes are not eager to hand 
negro criminals over to the law, it is because they know too 
well that a negro accused of a gross crime stands small chance 
of ever having a trial. In the case of Hose the papers had 
announced from the time of the murder of Cranford until 
Hose’s capture that he would be burned at the stake if caught. 
Does it follow that because the negroes showed no eagerness 
to hand him over to “ justice ” they condoned his crime? The 
number of such crimes committed by negroes has also been 
greatly exaggerated. Most of the Southern writers who dis- 
euss lynching assume that all lynchings of negroes are pro- 











voked by this one crime, whereas statistics show that only 
about 36 per cent of the lynchings even pretend to be for 
this cause. The other 64 per cent are for all degrees of lesser 
crimes. A Southern woman in two articles in the New York 
Independent gives the extreme view of her class. She assumes 
that all negro men are as bad as Sam Hose, and as to negro 
women let her speak for herself: 
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She [the negro woman without exception] is reared in a home where 
neither husband nor wife preserves the sanctity of the marriage vows, 
among brothers and sisters who are often bastards beneath the cloak of 


wedlock. . . . To speak of a negro woman's virtue is to excite a smile. 
In the experience and observation of the Southern mind it does not 
exist. .. . Your young black theologue may cease to be a criminal, and 


he may even get a bastard longing for high ideals, but out of his loins 
and out of the breast of his impure wife will come their heritage of pros- 
titute daughters and vicious sons as surely as the seeds of scarlet poppies 
will flower next year into scarlet bloom again. 


It is hard to believe that one who has lived all her life with 
these colored people can make such outrageous statements 
honestly ; and yet charity would constrain us to believe that 
these are not deliberate falsehoods, but only the utterances of 
a mind made absolutely blind by bitter race hatred. If her 
statements were true, what an awful commentary on the system 
of slavery and worse, and what an awful revelation of the con- 
dition of the morals of the superior race! For one race cannot 
degrade another morally without sinking with it to the lowest 
deeps. In truth, we know only too well that an awful moral 
blight has been left by slavery upon both races. The loud 
talk of Southern men concerning womanly virtue, their slow- 
ness to set their women free from the bonds of the past, tells 
its own story. Happily, the articles, like that of the Southern 
woman quoted, are much more extreme than the general 
Southern expression. Yet they differ only in degree. They 
show that the majority of Southern whites know nothing of a 
class of negroes who are living to-day and striving with a 
Christlike spirit to work out the problems of the elevation of 
their own race and its adjustment to the dominant whites. For 
there are thousands of negro homes in which Christ abides, 
thousands of negro men and women as pure in thought and 
life as the men and women of any race, whose names we would 
not utter in answer to such defamation because it would be an 
unspeakable insult. 

The Southern press is also persistently trying to instill into 
the minds of its critics the falsehood that education only harms 
the negro; that the old negroes who were reared under 
slavery are never found among the criminals, but that it is 
the young negro who is filled with a sense of his rights and 
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his importance and has become rebellious against authority. 
When one learns the trivial offenses for which negroes are 
sent to the chain gang, the number of negro criminals which 
the Southern press proclaims loses its significance ; and when 
one fully understands that the mere desire to be a man and not 
a cringing sycophant, the ambition to rise as a cultured human 
being in the social scale, constitutes “impudence” in the 
negro, we shall know better how to weigh these statements. 
Of late they have taken to attacking our schools, which they 
never visit, and to asserting that the Northern teachers teach 
the negro that the Southern whites are their enemies. They 
advise these teachers to talk to the negro more about the vices 
of his race and less about its rights. The fact is that the 
Northern teachers speak hundreds of admonitions to their 
negro pupils about their vices to every word they utter about 
their rights ; that they constantly strive to impress them with 
the truth that the one way for any race to achieve rights 
is by being worthy of them. Instead of teaching the negroes 
to look upon the Southern whites as their enemies, it is one 
of the aims of Northern teachers to moderate the race hatred 
which is growing more bitter and more threatening. 

It must be admitted that the young colored man thinks much 
of his rights, sometimes to the exclusion of his correlated du- 
ties; but the negro would not have been worthy of emancipa- 
tion if he did not think of his rights, if the attainment of one 
right did not inspire him to seek others, if he were satisfied 
with rights less than those of any of his fellow-citizens. The 
fact that he is determined thus to rise proves him to possess 
the true instincts of manhood without which no race ever rose 
above barbarism. The fact that the Southern white man fails 
to see in these aspirations the sign of promise for the race and 
for the nation, that the ambition, which in the Anglo-Saxon is 
noble and manly, is, to his view, a crime in the negro, shows 
that the white man of the South still clings to the traditions 
of feudalism. He has not accepted the complete idea of 
Christ’s kingdom which is inspiring modern civilization, a civ- 
ilization whose perfected ideal is reached only when there are 
no distinctions of birth or race, where there can be “ neither 
Greek nor Jew . . . bond nor free.” 
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The old servile negro of ante-le llum days, the one whom 
the Southern whites claim to know as no one else ean know 
him, is more and more rarely to be found except among the 
ignorant and degraded denizens of the country districts. The 
new negro, who aspires to the highest development possible 
to him as a man, who demands the opportunities and recogni- 
ion accorded other men, is the one with whom henceforth this 
nation has more and more to reckon. And this negro the 
Southern whites do not know, because they will not. Yet it 
is vital to the welfare of the nation that they should know and 
accept him: for, until they do, they cannot be prepared to treat 
him with justice. The duty of the North in this matter is 
clear. It cannot directly interfere with the unjust laws and 
customs by which the negro is disfranchised and robbed of his 
rights as a member of society—for it is too much to hope, 
perhaps, that this generation will right these wrongs; but the 
North can continue to give the negro its sympathy and aid in 
his hard struggle. It can refuse to weakly give way to the 
steady pressure of Southern sentiment which would shape the 
policy of the nation; it must oppose to this the force of a 
righteous public sentiment for justice to the negro. Against 
the united sentiment of the nation Southern injustice cannot 
stand. The force of this sentiment has already borne fruit in 
two cases, where a negro was saved from lynching and where 
the best citizens of Griffin held back a mob which would have 
freed white men accused of maltreating negroes. We must 
especially reinforce our efforts for the negro’s Christian edu- 
eation. This much we must do, as we value our nation and 
our civilization. We have bitterly proved that “God is not 
mocked ; for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
We need no prophet to tell us that if we continue to sow in- 
justice and oppression we shall reap a harvest of internal strife 
more fearful, perhaps, than that which thirty-five years ago all 


but destroyed the nation. 
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Arr. IV.—SUPPORT OF CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS. 

In recent years much discussion has taken place throughout 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in regard to the better sup- 
port of our worn-out ministers and the widows and orphans of 
such as have died in the ministry. Many plans have been 
formulated, and not a few experiments have been made; yet 
it remains a fact that throughout the larger portion of the 
Church no plan has yet been put in operation which will yield 
adequate results. 

The profession of the ministry, when viewed from a busi- 
ness standpoint, is marked by certain peculiarities which make 
it imperative that some provision should be made for the 
above-named classes. The ministry is an unpaid profession. 
That Methodist minister is a rare man who, with his frequent 
removals and with the demands made upon him for mainte- 
nance of his social standing, for the proper education of his 





children, and for benevolence and charity, can live upon his 
salary and lay aside a competency for age. The work also 
requires the full powers of aman. There are no “ easy jobs.” 
True, in common parlance, the appointments are spoken of as 
‘“‘ first class,” “second class,” ete., but this does not mean that 
the work upon the lower grades is easier. Each requires a 
whole man. Hence, when age or impaired health comes on, 
though the man may yet possess a clear mind and strength 
enough for moderate labors, still, because he is not in full 
strength, he feels constrained to retire from the work. A 
physician in like condition would turn over the night calls and 
the long rides to a younger man, while he would retain the 
cream of his practice and make a good living. A lawyer in 
like condition would turn over the drudgery of his profession 
to a younger partner, while his services as counselor would 
enable him to end his days in worldly ease and plenty. A 
farmer, a mechanic, a merchant, would utilize his boys in his 
business, while his ripened experience would enable him to 
retain a remunerative connection therewith. But a minister 
must quit absolutely and at once. He has a charge to-day, 


and a living salary. To-morrow Conference meets, and ere it 
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adjourns he finds his name put upon the list of superannuates. 
He returns to his family, but not to his home, for home he has 
none. The house in which he has been living is the parson- 
age, and he must vacate it within a week to make room for 
his successor. Without employment, without income, with 
age and feebleness confronting him, he must rent a humble 
dwelling and turn his attention to some new field of enter- 
prise for the purpose of meeting his necessary expenses. Pos- 
tibly the Conference has given him a small sum from the 
fund at its disposal. Possibly he has been able to save some- 
thing during his active years. But in the majority of cases 
his annual income will fail to furnish a comfortable support. 

Impressed with these facts the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has legislated upon this subject throughout its history ; but it 
must be confessed that the case has not been met. Omitting 
mention of earlier legislation, the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1888 gave us a somewhat elaborate system, and the 
promise was that something would be done. But the plan 
was foredoomed to failure, because it did not give the Confer- 
ences severally control of the funds raised within their own 
bounds. In 1896 another formal action was passed, but it has 
resulted in little that is practicable. 

In order that our minds may be somewhat clarified upon 
this subject, that has confessedly puzzled the wisest among 
as, let us take a brief look at what some of the other great 
branches of Methodism are doing in the same direction : 

1. The Wesleyan Methodist Church of Great Britain is 
the mother of us all. Her plan of support for claimants is 
the result of slow development. It is systematic and thor- 
bugh, and yields fairly good results. It is of double organi- 
ration, as follows: 

(1) “The Worn-out Wesleyan Ministers’ and Ministers’ 
Widows’ Auxiliary Fund.” This is a pure charity. Its mon- 
eys are collected from the people, much as among us, but the 
work is more thoroughly done, and elaborate itemized reports 
are published. All superannuates and widows are claimants 
upon this fund, according to a graduated scale based on length 


of service, but cases of special need receive special treatment. 
(2) “ The Itinerant Methodist Preachers’ Annuitant Society.” 
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This is a purely business association. It has had one hundred 
years of experience. Membership is voluntary. At the pres- 
ent time seventy-one per cent of the ministers belong to it. 
Its conditions of membership are iron-clad. Every member, 
during the four years of his probation, annually pays $26.25 
into the fund, and, after he is received into full membership, 
$30 annually. There are also heavy payments as marriage pre- 
miums, in order to secure an annuity for the wife in case she 
should become a widow. The proceeds are distributed strictly 
according to a graduated scale depending on length of active 
service. The widow gets seven eighths as much as her hus- 
band would have gotten. The Auxiliary Fund before men- 
tioned has about one million dollars of permanent investments, 
and the Annuitant Society about twice as inuch. 

The Methodist Church of Canada has copied, modified, com- 
bined, and, in the judgment of the writer, greatly improved 
the plans of British Methodism. As the present Church 
in Canada has resulted from the combination of four smaller 
Methodist bodies, two systems for the support of claimants 
have been retained, one in use in the eastern section of the 
Chureh and the other in the western. Their difference is 
chiefly in minor details. What is said here is based on the 
system in force in the western section. They have a Board of 
Managers appointed under authority of the General Confer- 
ence. Their invested funds, now amounting to about two 


— 


hundred and fifty thousand dollars, have come from dona- 
tions and bequests. Their current funds are derived from: 
(1) Interest on investments. (2) Appropriations from the 
publishing house. (3) Subscriptions of ministers and proba- 
tioners. These are compulsory and are three per cent of the 
salary received, but are in no ease less than fifteen dollars. 
(4) Contributions from cirenits. These are very positive as- 
sessments, for which the superintendent of the cirenit is made 
financially responsible. To ascertain the amount due from 
any particular cireuit they add together the amount paid the 
previous year for ministerial support and the amounts paid 
to the six principal benevolent causes, and take five per cent of 
this sum. (5) The Missionary Society is required to make 
payment in behalf of every missionary employed. The funds 
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are distributed to the claimants according to a graduated scale, 
based on active service, and ranging from five dollars per 
year to those who break down after five years’ service up to 
ten dollars per year to those who have served thirty years or 
longer. Widows receive two thirds the amount their husbands 
would have received, and children under sixteen years of age 
get twenty dollars a year each. But necessitous orphans may 
be more liberally provided for by the board. Commutation of 
annuities is provided for in certain contingencies. Extra 
necessitous cases are provided for through another fund. 

Such are the plans, in substance, which have been formu- 
lated by the two branches of Methodism best equipped for the 
care of its worn-out ministry, though the Australian branch 
has a system modeled after the same pattern. The results are 
very much better than in most of our own Conferences. Now, 
in both of these plans there enters the element of business as 
well as the element of benevolence. In Great Britain the 
business element is found in the Annuitant Society, where 
every man pays for all he gets. All pay alike, and all share 
alike in the proceeds. In Canada business and benevolence 
are merged together. By the compulsory assessments, or 
“ subscriptions,” the ministers are required to make some busi- 
nesslike provisions for themselves, while the fact that the sub- 
scription is a percentage on the salary causes the strong to sup- 
port the weak, and thus secure real benevolence. At the same 
time the benevolent feature is reinforced by turning the col- 
lections gathered from the people into this same fund. 

In the management of this matter in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church—except so far as the dividends from the Book 
Concern go—we have relied entirely upon benevolence, and 
have never put any business into our methods. Bartimens, 
the son of Timeus, has faithfully sat and begged, but he has 
never gotten his eyes open to the great fact that “the Lord 
helps those who help themselves.” How shall the business 
element be introduced into our system? It is needless to re- 
view the many attempts that have been made in various Con- 
ferences looking toward that end, or to speak of the manifest 
failure that has overtaken very many of them. The best of 


them, because they are not connectional, are liable to be greatly 
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complicated by the transfer of preachers from one Conference 
to another. Now, while the British and Canadian systems 
lave about them a sort of monarchical, crack-of-the-whip air 
which would not be popular in the United States, is it not pos- 
sible to evolve out of them a system that will be practicable 
and give us great relief? The legislation of 1896 was good as 
far as it went. Let that part stand which refers to the (mis- 
named) Conference Claimant Fund (Discipline, © 293). In 
the same paragraph an Annuity Fund is authorized but not 
provided for, and here is where additional legislation is needed. 
This should be the business end of our system. Many efforts 
have been made by various Conferences to secure a fund by 
annual payments from the ministers, but, as there is no author- 
ity anywhere to enforce such a regulation, some have refused 
to pay, and in the course of a few years the whole scheme has 
usually failed. But why not learn froin our British and Cana- 
dian brethren? If in Britain the ministers can pay thirty 
dollars each and in Canada three per cent of their salaries to 
aid this fund, why cannot we in the United States do some- 
thing of the same sort? What is needed is something that 
shall be mandatory upon all Methodist preachers and uniform 
throughout the Church. 

We venture, then, to make some practical suggestions. Let 
the General Conference ordain that every effective minister 
and probationer shall pay, say, two per cent of his salary into 
the current funds of his Conference for annual distribution 
among the claimants thereof. This will relieve all difficulties 
about transfers. Then let each Conference seek to augment 
its own fund by securing gifts and bequests for permanent in- 
vestment. Under the authority of the Discipline, as it now 
stands, so much as may seem prudent of the invested funds 
now in the hands of the several Conferences may be diverted 
to the Annuity Fund. The New York East Conference, with 
large endowments, now uses eighty per cent of all its receipts 
for annuities, and finds the remaining twenty per cent suffi- 
cient for cases of special necessity. Let the plan be duly 
adapted to the relief of worn-out foreign missionaries, a class 
who are now left absolutely without provision except as the 
Missionary Society shall continue them on its pay-roll after 
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they have ceased to work. Let provision be made as in Can- 
ada—perhaps by the several Conferences—for the commuta- 
tion of the annuities of such as break down after but a few 
years of service, or of such as take a certificate of location. 
Let the distribution of the funds be in accordance with the 
present Jiscipline, except that more generous provision ought 
to be made for the widows. Instead of one half, as it now 
stands, the fraction would better be two thirds, as in Canada, 
or seven eighths, as in Great Britain. 

It would perhaps be better for the General Conference to 
stop with the simple provisions for the payments, on the part 
of the ministers, and for the distribution of the funds, and 
leave all minor details to the Annual Conferences severally. 
The adoption of the above suggestions would not unduly bur- 
den the preachers, but it would give great relief to a large 
number of very worthy persons, and would cheer every toil- 
ing minister with an assurance as to his future temporalities 
which but few now have. Its business air would command 
the admiration of laymen, and would doubtless be the means 


of attracting to the fund many donations and bequests. 
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Art. V.—UNIFYING FACTORS IN METHODISM. 
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Tus paper seeks simply to inquire into those things which 
make for the unity and therefore the strength of Methodism. 
In the past she has been a unit She is such to-day. May 
this unity intensify in the future, and this peculiarity of our 
fellowship become the more apparent as the years go by! 
Some of the unifying factors of Methodism—what are they / 

1. Methodism is a unit on the Bible. God is our Father ; 
Christ, the Son, our federal Head ; the Holy Ghost, our Guide 
and our personal Comforter ; the word of God the man of our 
council; evangelizing the world, our mission ; heaven, our aim. 
The twenty-five Articles of Religion bind us fast to the Bible, 
to a common interpretation of the Scriptures, to a common 
faith. To every candidate for reception into full connection 
in the ministry, of whom annually we have about nine hundred, 
these questions are put: “ Have you studied the doctrines of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church? After full examination do 
you believe that our doctrines are in harmony with the Holy 
Scriptures?” The answers must be in the affirmative. And 
to every member seeking fellowship in our communion there 
is this question publicly put, whose answer must also be in the 
affirmative: “ Do you believe the doctrines of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as set forth in the Articles of Religion of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church?” Thus do we voluntarily bind ourselves 
together. And it isa matter of remark that there never has 
been a secession from our Chureh on doctrinal grounds. The 
great withdrawal of 1844 was not for doctrinal reasons. But, 
whatever the primal cause of that great defection, certain it is 
that it was upon other grounds. Again, very few ministers 








have fallen from our ranks because of doctrinal disagreements 
—possibly not half a hundred in the history of our Church 
On doctrines the Methodist Episcopal Church must ever re- 
main a unit, or cease to be. For, by one of the six restrictive 
rules limiting and defining the powers of the General Confer- 
ence, our legislative body, there shall be neither revocation, 
alteration, nor change in our Articles of Religion. Nor 
shall there be “any new standards or rules of doctrine con- 
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trary to our present existing and established standards of 
doctrine.” All other rules, usages, and customs may be re- 
voked, altered, or changed. But these—our doctrines 
unaltered and unalterable! 

Such a decree as this was a stupendous thing for the found- 
ers of Methodism to take upon themselves. Was it an assump- 
tion born of prescience, of inspiration? They builded better 
than they knew. The more we reflect upon it the more we 
see the hand of God in it. The revision of our creed does not 
then even admit of discussion. If, in the future, the state- 
ment of Scripture truth embodied in our Articles of Religion 


stand 





seems unsatisfactory or incomplete to one or to many, the only 
remedy is to go off and organize a new Church, with a new 
statement of doctrine. Sometimes we think questionably of 
this feature in our economy—no admission, even the slightest, 
of change in our statement of truth. But, on the other hand, 
we thank God continually for the fact that no change seems 
necessary. The men who have deserted us because of our 
tenets have, sooner or later, repudiated, as a rule, the Holy 
Scriptures themselves. Until we again hear God in revela- 
tion and have a new Bible we shall need no change. So far 
from the necessity of a new statement or a restatement of 
doctrine, all Protestantism is swiftly approaching our doc- 
trinal views, and will soon be constrained to give official in- 
dorsement to what Methodism has all along taught, defended, 
and verified. Surely God has been in this, unless some one 
of another fold shall say, “The assumption of the early fa- 
thers hath become complacency in the later sons.” 

2. Methodism is a unit in its association under one grand 
supervisory form of Church government. We are one in leg- 
islation because all are there represented. The bishops, our 
executive officers, are a unit in administration. The Confer- 
ences—Quarterly, District, Annual, General, and Judicial— 
are all related. The Quarterly Conference, being the least 
but, after all, the primary one, meets four times as frequent- 
ly as the Annual, and sixteen times as often as the General, 
Conference. The mighty Discipline is the bond and guide 
for each—to the imposing General Conference and the most 


unpretentious official board meeting ; to the mightiest preacher 
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and the humblest layman; to the senior bishop and the last 
received probationer. To all of these it speaks the law, mak- 
ing of many one, solidifying and unifying. It utters forth for 
all the mandate of the Church. By others much decried, 
derided, misrepresented, it holds on the even tenor of its way. 
Made anew every four years, except in the important partic- 
ulars already indicated, it is the same everywhere. To our 
episcopal administrators and our membership in Africa, India, 
Europe, and the Orient, it isthe same Discipline of the same 
Church. If one traverses the civilized world over, he does 
not pass from the jurisdiction of this book; for in every 
quarter he will find the outposts of Methodism and, with 
Methodism, the Bible and the Discipline. If we know the 
law of the Church in the charge where we live, we know it 
everywhere. In this is Methodism a unit. 

3. The hymn book isa bond of union. Our standard Hymnal 
is an important factor in this unification, more so than many are 
wont to suppose. Find a congregation that substitutes in pub- 
lic worship other than our authorized hymnals and song books, 
and we will find a congregation departing from the form of 
Methodism, and from the power as well. Our hymns are the 
exponents of our faith, our experiences, our fellowship. When 
God gave to the world the legislative John Wesley he gave 
at the same time the singing Charles Wesley, who sang God's 
love and God’s law, his own and his brother John’s deep love 
and rich experience, and his brother John’s law into the 
hearts and lives of the people. The hymns of Methodism 
have grown with her growth and strengthened with her 
strength. Our hymnology is part and parcel of our theology. 
It is one of the strong bonds of union. And the action of 
the authorities in providing our congregations and Sunday 
schools with our standard hymnals and in strongly urging 
their use has contributed to this unity. Let us make more of 
our //ymnal as a bond of union! 

4. Another important factor in our union is the Methodist 
Publishing House. This plant is owned by the Church at 
large, is managed by the Church, and is run for the benefit of 
the Church. We cannot compute its unifying value, nor 


can we fully realize its immense proportions. Its growth and 
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prosperity are phenomenal. The sales of the last quadrennium, 
notwithstanding the hard times, amounted to $7,950,096.64. 
All this is the property and the business of the Church ; all 
members are shareholders. Our press is the center from which 
the whole Church is flooded with a wholesome, healthful 
Christian literature. Our ofhcial weekly and monthly publi- 
cations, including two German issues, the books that are 
printed, and organs of the different benevolent societies, all 
are furnishing reading which edifies and saves. The books of 
the Epworth League Reading Course placed in the hands of 
the young, together with the three million Sunday school helps 
which are issued, teach the same doctrines heard in our pulpits, 
and thus lessen the chances for errors and schisms, adding to 
our homogeneity. This feature of our connectionalism needs 
constant iteration and emphasis. 

5. Under a general grouping we may inclade other unify- 
ing factors in Methodism. Our colleges and seminaries, as 
well as our literature, are under the supervision of the Church. 
We have a common form of public worship. We are joined 
by our great benevolent interests. We are unified by our 
method of holding church property—amounting, in round 
numbers, to $100,000,000. Controlled as each property is by 
the local society, it belongs eventually to the Church at large. 
The wealth of the one is the wealth of the whole, and this is 
the reason why an appeal for any imperiled enterprise finds a 
hearing with the general Church. Our method of ministerial 
supply is also another unifying factor. The preacher rich in 
attainments, in spirituality, or in other special gifts is the 
property of the whole Church. And the less-favored min- 
ister is none the less the servant of all. The stars are to 
give light. The glory of one is the glory of all. 

6. Making no mention of disintegrating forces, the list of 
unifying factors so far reviewed has been largely an inventory 
of the machinery of Methodism—the externals, so to speak. 
But this is not enough. Deeper than all this must we go 
to find the true secret of our union, our strength, and our 
glory. After all, it is the spirit of Methodism that we must em- 
phasize if we would know the secret of her power. What is 


the true spirit of Methodism? It is the burning, consuming 
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desire to conquer the world for Christ. Isolation, persecution, 
common and greatest trials—these were factors in our early 
union. The days of ostracism and persecution are largely 
past. 3ut not so our common trials, or our common hopes 
and common endeavors to lead the world to Christ. Love for 
the divine Lord, love for the brethren, love for the world 
lying in sin—this is the spirit which yet actuates the true 
Methodist, which makes us one in denominational bonds and 
in the fellowship of all true believers of whatever name. 

In our associations, conventions, and Conferences we have 
most to do with the machinery of the Church. Somewhere 
we need those meetings in which spiritual power shall be 
generated. Where shall we look for a meeting that shall 
give us this? When we have found this we have found the 
greatest factor of unification. It is the class meeting. Let it 
be called by whatever name and held under whatever condi- 
tion, somewhere must we have what answers to this meeting 
—this time-honored and God-favored institution. Parting 
with this, we part, as some one has truly said, with the wed- 
ding ring of Methodism. Somewhere must there be a place 
where we shall talk of our divine Lord and of our spiritual life. 
Somewhere must we find that which shall feed the soul. In 
the interchange of experience, in the council where the Master 
is one in the midst shall it be found. We have the form in 
an increased measure. God grant to Methodism the power of 
the early Church, and, in the baptism of his Spirit, make us 
one and indivisible! ‘There is one body, and one Spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all. But unto every 
one of us is given grace according to the measure of the gift 
of Christ. . . . Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and 
of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
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Arr. VIL—THE RCYAL PROGRESS. 


In the fullness of time the earth was consecrated by tle 
presence of One who was “very God and very man.” He 
lived a brief life, taught, suffered, and died for the redemp- 
tion from sin of his earth-born brethren; and in his departure 
he left a promise to the small group of friends who adhered 
to him during his ministry that he would in time draw all 
men unto himself. After the lapse of nineteen centuries how 
far has his promise been fulfilled? An answer to the ques- 
tion would require much space and time. Yet some partial 
consideration of it may be permitted as a grateful theme of 
meditation to those who, removed in time from his advent as 
the Son of man, the type of a perfected race, look forward to 
the consummation of his work in some future millenary. 

The first fact that impresses the student of Christian his- 
tory is the rise and progress of all humanitarian movements. 
The underlying principles which control, and the methods 
adopted by those who in any way help their fellows, lie germi- 
nant in Christ’s Gospel, and have been gradually unfolding 
themselves to the intelligence of those who carry forward his 
beneficent work. Still, as of old, in the Eastern Church good 
will to those in need shows itself largely in the giving of alms 
—an act that Jesus practiced only in certain cases of immediate 
urgency, as in the dispensing of sood when the people were 
pressed with hunger. Some industrial missions of the Latin 
Church were an improvement on the primitive oriental method ; 
and these attempts have been carried onward by the Moravian 
missionaries, themselves manual laborers. Oberlin, in a rain- 
clouded parish of the Vosges Mountains, exemplified the prac- 
tical duty of brotherly consideration, in the latter part of the 
last and the first decades of the present century, by improv- 
ing in every way possible the condition of his villagers. The 
result of his lifelong work has no precedent of which we know, 
and the effects of it abide after the lapse of seventy years. 
Some modification of it is traceable in the settlements and 
homes established in the poorer quarters of many cities. But 
the ingrained vices of the lower class require the strong arm 
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of the law, of righteousness invested with force : and it would 
appear that the culmination of collective philanthropy as a 
science is attained in the preventive, allied with helpful, meth- 
ods, of which, in this country, Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell is 
recognized as the foremost advocate. According to General 
Booth, the poor, including the criminals, in London number 
about four hundred thousand, or one tenth of the population. 
In New York the proportion is, if anything, higher. In India 





it is about one fifth, owing to oppressive customs and other 
local causes traceable through a long past. In general terms, 
throughout the poverty areas of the globe it is not higher than 
one fifth nor less than one tenth of the population of the coun- 
try to which the particular area belongs. 

That efficient methods of relieving and, we may add, of 
eliminating individuals of this class are at last discovered is a 
fact of immense consolation and importance. We no longer 
throw out alms for self-contentment and for help, nor do we 
invade the centers of privation and misery au Chinois, with 
clangor of gongs and trumpet fanfares. The system of our 
active philanthropies tends daily toward perfection, and con- 
sideration for the individual is by no means a lost virtue. 
Such an organized philanthropic power, for instance, as the 
Woman’s Temperance Union—with its thirty departments, its 
centralized forces, its associated companies in nearly all the 
countries of the globe, binding regions near and remote in 
bonds of good will, diffusing a world-wide morality, guarding 
and making the lex seripta, inculeating the lex non scripta— 
is an instance among many of Christ’s progressive work.. The 
missionary movement of the united Chureh of the Reforma- 
tion; the Bible societies operating over the area of the habita- 
ble earth ; the care given to the sailor who serves his genera- 
tion tossed on tempestuous seas far from home, and to the 
soldier in barrack, field, and hospital—imperfect and ineffi- 
cient as these yet are, they attest, nevertheless, the length and 
breadth of the philanthropic purpose. Through these methods 
and activities, diffused by the appliances of steam and electric- 
ity, the utmost of financial, social, moral, and personal force is 
brought to bear directly upon an intrenched evil, such as the 
aleohol power, the debasing practices of oriental paganism, the 
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social system of India. Is it too optimistic to hope that the 
child is born who will see at least the first of these hoary iniq- 
uities outlawed and to some evident degree abolished ? 

The exposure of children in waste places to become a prey 
to wild or famished beasts—a common practice in civilized 
nations prior to the Christian era and practiced also in Scandi- 
navia down to the eighth century—has disappeared as a cus- 
tom, and, together with other methods of infanticide, is a 
criminal act, punishable in every Christianized country. It is 
related in the Yunglinga Saga of Aun the Aged, of Upsala, 
that to prolong his life from decade to decade he sacrificed to 
Odin nine of his sons consecutively. At the age of a hundred 
and ninety—so runs the tale—he would have put to death his 
tenth and only remaining son, but “the Swedes withheld 
him.” So effective has been Christian teaching that hardly 
could a series of filicides, such as this instance of a once 
prevalent practice, be perpetrated even in realms unreclaimed 
at present; and, if it were, the report and the abhorrence 
of it would be heard around the globe. Human bondage, 
aforetime one of the foundations of the social structure, so 
inherent, as was supposed, to that structure that its removal 
was unimaginable, has disappeared, leaving only some vestiges 
of its ancient legalized forms in localities just opening te the 
entering wedges of civilization. Methods theoretically humane 
are also used in the treatment of the insane. Such methods 
adopted in asylus—tirst at the Salpetriére, Paris, at the close 
of the last century, by Philippe Pinel, and by Dr. William 
Tuke, a Friend, at York, England, a few years later—were 
diffused by the establishment of twenty such institutions in as 
many States of our Union; were advanced by the founding of 
one or more in Canada; and were rendered well-nigh world- 
wide by Dorothea Dix, whose powerful personality and limit- 
less sympathy were expended on more than one class and con- 
dition of sufferers. Under this later treatment the curable 
patients are restored to soundness, and the incurable are ren- 
dered as normal and comfortable as possible. Some phases 
of this most grievous calamity show the effect of the teaching 
of Jesus objectively, in the silent patience and fortitude of 
the afflicted ones. Not inappropriately did Ary Scheffer 
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delineate such a one in the group which is seen gathered 
around his “ Christus Consolator.” 

It has been affirmed that the Latin Church in the period of 
its largest power completed the periphery of philanthropic 
relation and enterprise. If this be true of a force now largely 
spent, what shall be said of the later company of those who, 
led in diverse directions by Christ’s redemptive purpose, ex- 
tend protection around the lower orders, our earth-born kins- 
folk, shielding from wantonness the domestic creatures who 
serve and entertain us; of those who provide créches for in- 
fants, kindergartens for the children of the poor and of the rich, 
houses of rest and relief for the maimed, the halt, the aged, 
the sin-stricken, and houses of delight for those who have not 
known delight? If we examine a directory of the charities of 
any one of our large cities, and inform ourselves of this one 
division of Christ’s progressive work, we learn that among the 
deprived classes no want exists for whose supply some degree 
of Christian endeavor is not made. 

A second noticeable fact is the enunciation of a great num- 
ber of sociological theories and the organization of as many 
sociological experiments. Never in the history of mankind 
have they been so rife and so full of happy promise as in the 
present. Whatever militates against the welfare of mankind 
comes under the repressive action of committees and com- 
missions; and whatever impedes the normal advance of the 
race, as considered in collective sections, must go down before 
the militant energy of these Christianized associations. It is 
hardly possible to keep pace with the advance of sociology, 
the youngest of the sciences, and one chiefly notable in that 
it obtains facts and conducts experiments along the lines of 
practical Christianity, or, we may say, adjusts such lines to 
scientific data. So completely has it drawn to itself the earnest 
thought of the present that certain of its experiments—the 
colony of Ruskin, for example—have attained to a theoretical, 
and to the promise of a relatively actual, perfection. By it 
we have given a city so thorough a system of drainage that it 
is redeemed for an indefinite time to come from the misery of 
an annual fever. By it we have enlarged another city with 


many miles of streets, bordered with neat and convenient 
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homes for artisans. By it the exertions of Captain Alexander 
Maconochie, carried on through a series of years in the neigh- 
borhood of Van Dieman’s Land, sixty years ago, have been 
lifted into the science of penal discipline and creating anew 
—no lesser word defines the change—a science which has 
demonstrated beyond dispute that a considerable portion—it is 
rated as high as sixty per cent—of criminal character can be 
eliminated, much as a field can be cleared of weeds. Every 
influence of stimulus, persuasion, and compulsion, as we know, 
is brought to bear on the disciplined offender. He is com- 
pelled to earn for himself the necessaries of life, and he pur- 
chases his liberty in due time by attainment to the standard of 
conduct prescribed for him. On his release he gives guaran- 
tees for his obedience to the laws; he remains under surveil- 
lanee, and, should he slip from his obligations, he is remanded 
to restraint and discipline till, in the judgment of those in 
authority over him, his self-control may bear another experi- 
ment of self-maintenance and proof is given that a working 
force of integrity is implanted within the once imperfect or 
neglected organisms. 

The English Chartism of the earlier part of the present cen- 
tury ; the contemporaneous socialistic studies of St. Simon 
and Fourier; the foundation of sociology laid by Comte, a few 
years later; the peaceful progress of the Swiss, and the ex- 
traordinary growth of the North American republic; the 
widening, liberal tendencies of the west European monarchies 
—all indicate the advances made in privilege for the people 
during the last three centuries, from the period of the Refor- 
mation, when the overthrow of an overgrown, outworn eccle- 
siastical power opened the way for independence of thouglit 
and of action. This movement toward a free democracy con- 
taining Christian elements has evident connections with the 
teaching and life of Jesus, who, while he came in touch with 
all classes of men, from the high priest, rulers, and councilors 
to the wayside beggar, was himself an artisan, and who, as a 
man, seems to have had a close affiliation for those with whom 
he belonged by birth and rearing. To an audience of plain 
people he delivered his first recorded discourse, the Sermon 
on the Mount; to a lowly woman he first declared himself as 
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the Messiah; for such was wrought the greater number of his F 
deeds of healing and of blessing. Then he served for the ask- 
ing—not waiting for them to seek him, as did Nicodemus, or 
to present petitions, such as those of Jairus and the centurion. 
What has been named the “ condition of the people question ” 
is of remote antiquity. The middle and lower classes early 
obtained a degree of place and recognition. In Egypt, under 
the more powerful dynasties, many a man of mark—like the 
prime minister who rose from the prison and the slave pit— 
were sons of the people, and were accredited as such in the 
memorial inscriptions graven on their tombs. The States of 
Greece were turbulent with the energy of their proletariat, 
who, in the popular assemblies, colored the polities and had a 
part in directing the destinies of the republics. Rome had 
her tribunes, her social wars, her citizen suffrage ; and during 
the period of decadence her system of militarism, worked by 
men of the people, elected and deposed the emperors. The 
peasant wars of the medieval centuries; the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Poland, due in part to the political elimination of 
its middle and lower classes; the erection of the Russian, Cos- 





sack, Swiss, and Italian republics; the privileges and prosper- 
ity of the Hanseatic cities ; the débacle of Italy, sequent to the 
autocracies of dukes, princes, kings, emperors, popes ; the Eng- 
lish, American, and French Revolutions—all bear witness to 
the necessity of an enduring recognition of the people, unre- 
generate as they are and will be for much time to come, as 
a prime source of power in the modern body politic. 

The antagonisms between capital and labor are of ancient 
date, manifesting themselves from age to age in various 








forms. Primarily they indicate, among other things, the con- 
flict between a large intelligence and self-control on the one 
hand, and a cramped intelligence, a recklessness that casts 
about for relief from irksome conditions, on the other. There 
are few laboring men who would object to making a fortune 
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of fifty thousand dollars for themselves; and there are not a 
few who, with advantages of natural aptitude, special training, 
and favoring circumstances, have made larger fortunes. But 
there are no millionaires who have made their money simulta- 
neously with a self-surrender to appetites that impair one’s 
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capacity for affairs. The capitalist, as a rule, is a man pos- 
sessed of a given degree of power for the gaining and garner- 
ing of material substance ; and, as statistics of intemperance 
and other data prove, the average workingman spends rela- 
tively more on his appetites and pleasures than the capitalist 
spends on his luxuries. Persuade and compel the average 
laborer out of his contentment with his irreligion, his low 
indulgences, and you put him in the way of possessing money 
laid by for use; he is started as an incipient capitalist. A 
company of Swede artisans in Minnesota own their iron mines, 
forges, and factories, and control their trade. The cooperative 
organizations of Great Britain and of this country have dem- 
onstrated what workingmen can do for themselves when they 
combine for self-advancement; and if, as we must hope, the 
mass of them will gradually come to accept other pleasures 
than their present ones, there is no purchasable possession, 
comfort, or delight that they may not make their own abun- 
dantly. In view of their urgency for material advancement 
this phase of the subject presents itself with insistence to those 
who will consider it with an objective interest. 

sy a natural process it has come about that, while the labor 
parties and the socialists are devising for the material advance 
ment of the artisan and lower classes, Christians and humani- 
tarians banded in a dozen organizations are experimenting 
with not less energy for their mental and moral improvement. 
We have prospectively solved the educational problem. By 
enactment the juvenile world of Christendom now goes to 
school and acquires the rudiments of knowledge. Those who 
serve their kind in the department of education, from the kin- 
dergarten to the post-graduate course of the university, are 
more in number than all the armies led by all the generals in 
the late civil war, between Canada and the Gulf. And, what 
is a harder task, the moral redemption of the class historically 
lowest in moral and spiritual capacity seems at present to be a 
forecast possibility. In course of time, if the successes of 
London and Glasgow count for anything, the stews and slums 
of cities will become relics of the past—relics of which we 
may retain some few specimens in our cabinets, as we retain 
an instrument of the Inquisition, a skull of the prehistoric 
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man. Improved homes for the laborer, with surroundings 
sanitary and agreeable to the senses; the privileged brother 
and sister maintaining a sympathetic intercourse with the less 
privileged ; the anticipation of Octavia Hill realized, that 
“some of us may see the day in which a steady, outgoing in- 
fluence, a current of imparting and receiving, both being cur- 
rents of happiness, shall proceed from our homes of plenty to 
the homes of those poor in mind and estate ”’—these are the 
stadia in sight and prospective on the roadway of the royal 
progress of the King. 

A third noteworthy fact is the growth of international rela- 
tions. How excellent are the bonds of brotherhood estab- 
lished for the most part within the present century, bonds 
whereby men of once alien races are enabled to transact affairs 
of common interest in unity. Sanitary, Christian, and Red 
Cross commissions in time of battle minister to both belliger- 
ent parties as to friends and brethren. A semibarbarian, mas- 
sacring his Christian subjects after the manner of his prede- 
cessors for six centuries, hears the outery of the Christian 
world against him; and the secular powers who hesitate to 
put a check on him are disturbed, let us hope, by the re- 
proaches of their own and of all other humane peoples. The 
miseries of a people struggling in the bonds of a hoary oppres- 
sion are heard around the world. To their ports and for their 
rescue sail the fleets of the strong, the armies of those whose 
ancestors redeemed themselves from a similar thrall. A man 
from Ohio, in constant peril of his life, by journeyings long 
and dreary obtains personal testimony as to the cruelties of 
Siberian exile, and delivers his report to the reading constitu- 
ency of western Europe and America. Everywhere Christians 
and the Christianized extend aid to one another, be the emer- 
gency fire, flood, famine, pestilence, or war. All conduct is 
subjected, in a sense, to the judgment of the Christians of the 
world, the voice of the conscience of humanity. What, in 
truth, is international law, if not a present-day manifestation 
of Christian amity wrought into the thought and feeling of 
the lawmakers? The once formidable walls of separation 


built about the Greek, the Persian, the barbarian, have been 
leveled by twelve workingmen cooperating with a Carpenter, 
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who have substituted within certain limits concord and open 
intercourse for exclusiveness and what seemed to be an invet- 
erate instinct of hostility. The degradation of a stranger enter- 
ing a country to the condition ofa serf, or, as in Russia three 
centuries ago, to that of a prisoner, has given place to a wel- 
come and an assurance of safety among most of the nations 
east and west of Asia. Savagery is soon to disappear. Can- 
nibalism, as nearly as we know, is extant at present only in 
the Solomon Islands, whose male population of some seventy 
thousand is so mentally well endowed, so skilled in certain 
handicrafts, especially in the construction of canoes—theirs 
being the swiftest and finestin finish afloat in Pacific waters— 
that when the missionary and teacher shall reach this people, 
as will happen shortly, there is no doubt that they will rise 
to the moral plane reached years ago by the Fijis and the peo- 
ples of South Africa. 

The fellowship of mankind in affiliating ties renders certain 
at no far future time some form of international federation. 
What was the late Parliament of Religions ; what are the nu- 
merous internatonal. expositions, the scientific and philan- 
thropic congresses, the Universal Postal Union, including 
within its limits every organized nation, but expressions of 
such a growing unity? “ Dear brotherhood of all the world” 
is the greeting of the missionaries in all the lands beneath the 
skies. This greeting may not be immediately understood, 
but it returns not void to those who voice it. Fifty years ago 
a disciple of Jesus landed on a Polynesian island, and, in the 
native speech of the people, greeted the chief, who had come 
down to the shore armed and doubtful, with the words, “I 
bring my love to you.” To-day every native-born adult of the 
island is a Christian, and does a disciple’s duty in maintaining 
the Christian system in his own land and in the contiguous 
isles. This gift-laden zeal for human welfare has penetrated 
the heart of Africa; it is traversing the northern forest of 
Europe and Siberia; it is opening a way across the deserts of 
Central Asia, and it has its stations in the restless republics of 
South America. 

It has been pertinently affirmed that no one can acquaint 
himself with the provision of the Treaty of Geneva without 
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perceiving that therein lies the beginning of the end of war, 
if the processes indicated by that treaty shall be carried for- 
ward “from precedent to precedent.” Arbitration, based on 
the precepts of Jesus (Matt. xviii, 15-17) and of the apostles, 
(1 Cor. vi, 2, 7) took distinct form—though not the first form 
—in Germany about the middle of the thirteenth century as 
an Austrag, or court for the settling of differences between 
knights, cities, and provinces ; and from this early institution it 
has extended itself to pacts, or bonds of agreement of various 
kinds, among forty of the nations of our time. The teach- 
ing of Jesus is molding the spirit of governments, and is being 
inwrought with the institutions of States. Said a member of 
the Peace Congress of Chicago: 

When one reads the orders of ministers of state for rifled cannon, 
Krupp guns, dynamite, and simultaneously, from the same hand, orders 
for couches, pillows, balms, cordials for wounded enemies; when one 
finds included in the national war expenses a costly equipment and out- 
lay, a service for disabled enemies equally with that for the nation’s 
soldiery, one perceives that among Christian nations the spirit of war has 
essentially changed. 


Anciently war was an honorable trade, a means of support for 
arms-bearing men, who shared with their fellows at home the 
profits of their trade. The fighting was hand to hand, beak 
and talon, tooth and claw—much the same as that of the geo- 
logic period when “dragons tore each other in their slime.” 
The rule was no quarter. The mutilations of captives were 
as horrible as can be conceived. In the present, a resort to 
arms is for the sustaining of the balance of power, in pursu- 
ance of the judgment of the Areopagite court of the European 
great nations; or, for the preservation of order, the exercise of 
a sort of international policemanship, as was, on the face of it, 
our late war with Spain ; or, for the maintaining of a collective 
honor which, in the opinion of the governing parties, cannot be 
otherwise maintained. Though war is still, in the estimate of 
the common crowds, an expression of rage and destruction, 
and entails saddest immediate sequences; though it be actu- 
ated apparently by covetousness and perversion of principle, 
none the less it rests aw fond on an element which is construc- 
tive and preservative. Hundreds of thoughtful minds, as we 
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know, deprecate it as an unworthy method for the settlement 
of differences between the more advanced nations; and espe- 
cially to such minds the Treaty of Geneva is as an arch of 
triumph erected on the highway of the royal progress. Nor 
do such forget that each successive anniversary of the peace 
societies, whose cordon stretches from Philadelphia to Saint 
Petersburg, reports gains in the number and character of 
their adherents. Meanwhile, much as we may deplore the 
brutal assertion of the force of the stronger and wiser over the 
weaker and untutored, we are led to perceive that He who 
controls the agencies of evil bears a half revealed relation to 
all wars. That relation was traceable in the Franco-Prussian 
and Austro-Prussian wars of this century. It seems to be 
traceable in the latest clash of arms between a moribund mon- 
archy, that starved its subjects, and a people whose aspiration 
is for the best that can be got out of life for the lowliest 
of its number. His spirit is not in the sword, nor in the flash 
of the cannon. Yet these, like the leopards that were fabled 
to draw the chariot of an ancient demigod, move in his ad- 
vance ; and the unreason of man against man levels a highway 
for his progress. 

It is a fact of importance and of satisfaction that the direct 
appliances for the introduction of an era of wide—it is hardly 
too much to say, of world-wide—peace and happiness are al- 
ready set in motion. In summary, some of these may be enu- 
merated. The elimination of superstitions and severities which 
once marred the aspect of society—as the disinvestiture of 
witchcraft, the abandonment of trial by ordeal and of judicial 
torture, and the passing of the duel in more Christian coun- 
tries ; the evolution of the concept and practice of liberty ; the 
admittance of woman into the larger realms of mental, moral, 
and spiritual activity; the establishment of stringent laws of 
personal purity; the opening of roadways through the moun- 
tains and the linking of the nations with swift currents of 
thought and speech; the multifarious inventions which facili- 
tate the tasks of daily life; the destruction of the germs of 
disease in the laboratory ; the transformation of the deserts by 
irrigation, the plow, and the spade into a garden, and the con- 
sequent increase of the supply of nutrition; the cleansing of 
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the plague spots of the globe by sanitary knowledge; the 
mental nurture of children up to their adolescence ; the alle- 
viation of pain by anesthetics; the direction of the moral 
energy of the century to the home interests, with guarding, 
purifying power, and the setting of safeguards about the young 
far into their second decade, when character is finally crystal- 
lized—it would seem that such forces must make a way for 
themselves. The intrenched vices which militate against the 
happiness of the race are beleaguered by hosts that are resolute 
for the rebuilding of the human structure, with the rejection 
of every substance wrought in it for impairment and decay. 
The ultimate flowering of time, though it still may be “ very 
far off,” is taking visible form in gardens of industry and 
ateliers of beauty. Its glow shines forth between anvils and 
hammers, and is reflected from numberless appointments of 
convenience and beauty in happy homes and from works of art 
in places of public resort. The scattered, varied elements pre- 
paring for this efflorescence of beauty and purity, no longer 
concealed in Egyptian deserts nor walled within monasteries 
away from the collective life, make themselves manifest in the 
varied life and activities of the world at large. 

Thus does Jesus reign, by these and many other tokens 
equally visible and potent. Every year concludes a stadium 
of his imperial progress. This progress is a balm for grief, an 
antidote for discouragement, an incitement to duty and to 
hope. So manifest, so convincing is it in its transcendence 
that an atheistic poet is constrained to declare, after the 
manner of the Mesopotamian seer of old, “Christ leads the 
generations on”—generations that, to our forecasting vision, 
shall have surmounted our sorrows and have passed beyond our 
perplexities : 


For all we thought and loved and did 
And hoped and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit. 
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Arr. VIL—THE PROLEGOMENA OF CRITICISM—L 


Ir seems undoubted that we are not far from a scientific 
a posteriori criticism. The literary signs of the times are un- 
equivocal and gratifying. But we shall not have an a posteri- 
ort and confident criticism until we are better persuaded upon 
some fundamental matters. For example, many people be- 
lieve that there is one direct, plain way to say things, whether 
in prose or poetry; and that there is an indirect, and perhaps 
an ornate way, but that these are not legitimate or strong. 
Again, there is apparently a common belief that there is no 
determinate difference between poetry and verse. It is the 
purpose of this paper to bring to light, if possible, the rhe- 
torical and psychological principles that govern choice in the 
author and compel the judgments of the approving reader. 

There are two ways of saying common things. One is the 
matter-of-fact way, in which they are told in all literalness, 
and without reference to results or reasons; the other is the 
philosophic or sympathetic way, in which the plain fact is 
often obscured, or implied, or even omitted altogether. If 
we were to watch the unconsidered conversation going on 
around us, we should better realize the significance of this 
truth. There is a rumor abroad, let us suppose, that some 
townsman has made a business failure. Certain acquaintances 
of his, walking down town together, the morning after, as 
they pass in front of his closed warehouse, exchange com- 
ments. ‘“ What does this mean?” asks one. “ He made an 
assignment last night,” is the answer. That is surely as 
straightforward and prosaic as one could wish. But, a mo- 
ment later, the chief speaker of another lot of advancing talk- 
ers, being asked the same question, and aiming to make the 
same response, remarks, “ A man cannot make bricks without 
clay or straw.” Here the real significance of the ambitious 
tradesman’s attempt to do business on insufficient capital is 
set forth as including potentially the fact of his present dis- 
tress. In other words, the ultimate principle that has brought 
about the result in question is made to do duty for the result 
itself. The next man whose words we overhear will be prob- 
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ably facetious. He puts it that the sheriff has gone into part- 
nership with the house—in fact, has become business man- 
ager—and so forth. This statement, of course, carries not so 
much as one syllable of literalness, yet is acceptable and pleas- 
ing enough, not because it is an evasion, but because, like the 
myth of Santa Claus, it is truth allegorized. And though 
the inquirer is answered in this case, not by a fact, but an 
enigma, he will catch the sense which is intended by the speaker 
as effectually and almost as immediately as if, like the first 
man, he has been replied to, with all soberness and literal- 
ness, in the matter-of-fact way. 

We recognize thus two generic modes of saying common 
things. We may assert them in literal and individual utter- 
ances, or merge them in the respective principles which they 
illustrate or evince. It has been customary to consider the 
longer and more indirect locutions as mere variants, and as 
indulged in to avoid triteness. We shall pretty soon discover 
that this is not all true or all the truth. There are forces in 
the mind that cannot be kept in exercise by facts, but must 
often, if not prevailingly, recognize the principles that make 
the facts significant. We see some friend fail of success be- 
cause of inconstancy, and remark upon the case. One of the 
persons present affirms that the man has never stayed by any- 
thing long enough to allow himself a chance. Another of us, 
feeling that the vital meaning has been left unsaid, ventures a 
trial of hisown. “ We must stick to a thing,” he says, “ until 
we can control the conditions of success.” “That is the 
theory,” he adds, after a moment of further thought, “ of 
what we call specialization.” A third member of the group 
extends the discussion by quoting the aphorism, “ A rolling 
stone gathers no moss.” The interpretation of the ultimate 
meaning implied in our friend’s unsuccess is now completely 
evolved. The first speaker treated the case as an individual 
happening, and recognized the cause as operating in it alone. 
The second contributor brought to view a wider application 
of the principle. The last man universalized the law, and 
covered it with a formula long since approved by the general 
spiritual sense of mankind and similarly applied to myriads of 
instances throughout the English-speaking world. 
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More frequently, however, in unconsidered parlance, there 
is no such contributory evolution of the interpretative aspects 
of common things. Generally the one or the other of two 
ordinary minds will go straight to the hidden principle, espe- 
cially when some stupid or matter-of-fact remark precedes ; 
for while dullness, like a whetstone, scorns to carry or take an 
edge, nothing helps produce one quite so quickly. Once a 
certain lady conspicuous for plainness of face and manners, 
and always unpretentiously dressed, appeared in public very 
much arrayed. The circumstance elicited many comments, 
two of which the writer heard. One acquaintance exclaimed, 
“There’s a transformation! Did you ever see anything to 
equal it? She is positively beautiful.” Another person, 
who witnessed the same marvel and experienced a like sur- 
prise, remarked simply, “ Fine feathers make fine birds.” 
Both these women bystanders gave expression to a fact which, 
as they felt, needed to be said, one by way of the fact itself 
as such, the other by way of the principle included in it. We 
get a more complete experience from the second utterance, 
because we secure through it not only an effect, but also its 
ultimate reason brought to mind in a single view. Consti- 
tuted as we are, we cannot help preferring the longer and the 
larger look. Our minds could not be held to fact-meanings 
solely for so long a period as a day, scarcely, indeed, an hour. 
Half the comfort of living comes from the contemplation, 
along with ordinary mundane aspects and happenings, of 
higher knowings. The philosophic mind thinks always of 
the principle, and will prevailingly employ the principle to 
express the fact. The mind least awakened to the hidden 
verities will use the principle for the fact least often, but all 
kinds and conditions of intellect will do it more or less. In 
its jocular moments the mind will go through the same move- 
ments unseriously. The writer went down town the other 
morning in a driving rain. It was the third day of the storm, 
and the city was all agog over its continuance and severity. 
A dozen of our friends, encountered at one point or another 
on the way, hazarded remarks. One said, “ Well, this ds a 
storm”—a proposition to which we assented heartily. The 
next man averred as his belief that the lake would be soon 
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enlarged to its original limits. Another’s reason was that the 
tank overhead had certainly sprung a leak or the bottom 
dropped out; and another had it that it was a pity that the 
ark had been allowed to get out of repair. We remained the 
respondent interlocutor throughout these bits of dialogue 
that we might watch the tenor of the comments which were 
made. Nine out of eleven were express statements of prin- 
ciples or causes—five of these mock-philosophic, like the last 
three utterances quoted—while but two were plain observa- 
tions of the fact sort. 

But we are tarrying too long from the purpose of discussing 
the fundamental principles of literary diction. We have, of 
course, larger matters on hand than inquiring into the origin 
or the evolution of oral proverbs. We pause but to remind 
ourselves that the foundations of literature must be looked 
for in the inner type forces governing the spiritual life of the 
race, and hasten on. Of course, utterances other than of the 
fact kind are by no means always “ philosophic,” but may be 
very often “sympathetic,” or, as we usually say, “ poetic.” 
This, however, will appear more plainly in connection with 
main arguments soon to follow. It will be well to proceed 
by means of axiomatic observations, watching closely for new 
paths to which, or into which, these steps shall lead. 

1. It is possible to cast common prose meanings into per- 
fect metric form. The product in each case will not be 
poetry in the true sense, but versified prose, prose poetry 
merely. We have known men assert that there is nothing at 
all in poetry except the form. This is, of course, tantamount 
to saying that, where the form is perfect, the poetry must be 
perfect. It will take but a moment to demonstrate by in- 
stances whether this is so. Among a great variety of possible 
examples the following might be ventured: 


It rained this afternoon for quite a while. 

I have not seen him since he was a boy. 

The days have grown so very long of late, 

Street lamps are lighted now at half past eight. 
The first test to which verse of high pretensions should be 
subjected is, to determine whether the major rhythm is pro- 
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nounced and strong. We find that such is the case in each 
example, as also that the organic structure is, in other respects, 
complete. But we nevertheless doubt whether lines so bar- 
ren of esthetic quality could ever find their way into per- 
manent literature. However, a little inspection will show that 
Chaucer abounds inthem. Milton, with all his dignity, is not 
above admitting them upon occasion. Shakespeare indubi- 
tably writes lines here and there not more select. Words- 
worth tolerates them in practice and theory alike. Even 
Tennyson, pronounced by some critics finical and effeminate 
for nicety of diction, has many prosaic lines, and even pas- 
sages, as these examples show: 
I waited for the train at Coventry. 


We will be liberal since our rights are won. 


But, as for her, she stayed at home, 
And on the roof she went, 
And down the way you used to come 


She look’t with discontent. 


She left the novel half-uncut 
Upon the rosewood shelf ; 
She left the new piano shut ; 


She could not please herself. 
Well, you shall have that song which Leonard wrote 
It was last summer on a tour in Wales, 


Old James was with me. 


Very evidently the critics who are sticklers for a poetry of 
mere form mean “form” as we here understand it, plus a 
certain something else quite different; and we can pretty 
nearly guess what that increment is. But we shall be con- 
tent to wait till the principle, two or three topics further on, 
has been developed in due course. 

2. There are no meanings so prosaic as not to admit of be- 
ing couched poetically, or in such a way as to address imagina- 
tion and give some degree of pleasure. Perhaps this seems 
something more, to some of us, than an axiomatic principle. 
We will consider some very evident examples first. Tenny- 
son opens the first canto of “The Princess” with a brief para- 
aph, which, with the last line altered, runs as follows : 
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A prince I was, blue-eyed, and fair of face, 
Of temper amorous as the first of May, 
With lengths of yellow ringlet, like a girl, 
For I had had my birthplace in the North. 

The plain, prose meaning to be told in the fourth line is, 
simply, “I was born in the North.” This has been extended 
to the prose-poetic line just substituted. Tennyson, evidently 
wishing to occasion some incidental delight to the reader’s 
mind, gives the thought quite an imaginative turn, namely, 

For on my cradle shone the Northern star. 
A little later he makes the prince tell of setting out secretly, 
within a fortnight of his repulse, for the home of the princess. 
This allusion to the small interval of time might, one would 
think, have been well enough cast in this way, 

Then, ere two weeks were spent, I stole from court. 

But what Tennyson really makes his lovesick hero say, to ex- 
press that baldest of prose facts, is nothing ‘ess than this: 

Then, ere the silver sickle of that month 

Became her golden shield, I stole from court. 
In Canto IV, where the narrative reaches the collapse of the 
prince’s scheme, another notable illustration occurs. The 
prince, having rescued the princess from drowning and scaled 
the palace gates, walks up and down the esplanade some two 
hours or more, Tennyson makes him measure to us this lapse 
of time, not in denominations of chronometry, but of imagi- 
nation and of the feelings, thus: 

I paced the terrace, till the bear had wheel’d 

Through a great are his seven slow suns. 

There are numberless examples of the same thing, in lines and 
parts of lines, throughout “ The Princess ” and other specimens 
of Tennyson’s most careful work. There are illustrations rather 
neater and perhaps more numerous in Mrs. Browning. Shake- 
speare and Milton and Dante and Vergil, as we well remem- 
ber, are adepts in the same craftsmanship. As for more 
thoroughgoing evincements of the proposition with which we 
began this topic, it will be enough to try some rhetorical ex- 
periments with the prose-poetic examples ventured under the 
last head. If a way can be found to cast such expressions 
edifyingly, the utmost consequences of the principle named 
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must be allowed. Nothing seems more hopelessly unssthetic 
or barren of spiritual meaning than an utterance like, 
It rained this afternoon for quite a while. 
But, assuming the line to have had reference, as is true, to a 
shower in a certain city, where the storm sewers drain all the 
surface water of twenty-four square miles, and bring the river 
in such a case more inflow than any half dozen of its head 
streams, we get a hint of sufficient dignity to rewrite thus: 
The river sources shifted to our roofs 
For thrice an hour. 
The second line, 
I have not seen him since he was a boy, 
though even more devoid of justifying sense, may be effecta- 
ally rounded out and dignified after this fashion : 
Enhancing years have lifted up the child, 
Through some six feet of stature, to bold looks 
And virile beard, since last we met. 
Finally, we come to the rhymed couplet, cast, as we shall 
scarcely have forgotten, in the fullest Popean manner : 
The days have grown so very long of late, 
Street lamps are lighted now at half past eight 
Even this, in its turn, may be reinforced by larger suggestive- 
ness of its ultimate and involved meanings, although the 
rhyme, which will be little missed, must be foregone : 
At summer solstice now the sunsets lag, 
And streets are twilight-lit till curfew time. 
Imagination may be engaged by truths, as well as aspects of 
beauty, as these examples show. How this may be, and the 
law of its double activity, must be next inquired. 

3. There are but three things upon which literature may be 
founded, or of which constructed—facts, truths, and aspects or 
experiences of beauty. Perhaps it has never occurred to us 
that literature cannot be compiled or composed of facts as such. 
For, were that possible, then would a book of logarithms or 
The Nautical Almanac be literature preeminently. The daily 
newspaper is made up largely of public happenings told as an- 
nals, and never rises to the rank of literature because of this 
fact-preponderance of material. In the editorial and corre- 
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spondence columns there is matter of a different sort, which 
sometimes mounts to the dignity and value of true literature. 
What must editorial writers and correspondents do to impart 
this permanent quality to their work? “They must write 
with curious care,” says one. But what is it to write with 
curious care? The critic who is responsible for the answer just 
quoted is, to be sure, a producer of literature, yet does him- 
self scant justice in professing to be merely an ingenious 
maker of phrases. Vergil, we may say, wrought literature 
according to Stopford Brooke's theory, as did also Dante and 
Milton and Gray and Rogers and Tennyson, and as also Burke 
and Macaulay and Walter Pater. But Shakespeare and Bun- 
yan and Browning and Carlyle have been literature makers 
not less, yet cannot be said to have written with much curions 
eare. If it were insisted that even Browning and Carlyle are 
no exception, then let us take Walt Whitman. Here is a man 
that will be admitted to have made some literature, but with 
curious carelessness, rather than curious care. Few, we sup- 
pose, will insist that the carelessness is more than incidental, 
or deny that his success has been due to his message, all in 
spite, rather than in consequence, of the formlessness of form. 
In like manner must it be finally agreed that even curious care 
never constitutes in itself the message, but is only an incident 
or ornament of the vehicle bringing it. There are men, it 
will be granted, who have written with very much of careful- 
ness indeed—our college students sometimes do that—yet 
have not in the least succeeded in making literature or in 
discovering the secret of its power. 

The thing that newspaper editors and correspondents must 
do to write what shall be worth reprinting and making per- 
manent in books is precisely what everybody else must do to 
gain admittance to the noble throng who are making the liter- 
ature of the world. They must use facts as the foundation, 
but do something more than tell the news brilliantly and 
glibly. They must achieve what historians do when they 
transform annals into history—bring to the surface the under- 
lying significance of the facts. This is nothing less than what 
is often called interpretation, which is really the process of 


bringing to consciousness the spiritual type qualities involved 
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in any given happening or object. Facts address the intellect, 
and are of small significance until interpreted. To \interpret 
facts, to identify the spiritual principles which they evince 
and for which they stand, calls into exercise the soul, the 
essence of one’s being, and exalts consciousness to the realm 
of the real and permanent and satisfying. The quantum of 
life that men actually live is registered in the sum of their 
experiences upon this plane. It is only when men find truth 
or beauty, or facts potential of either, that they are inspired 
to write. If one draws a triangle, and by nice mechanical 
measurements ascertains that the sum of its angles equals two 
right angles, he establishes a fact which he is prompted to tell, 
perhaps, but not to write a book about, or send report of to 
the newspapers. But if he chances to discover that the angles 
of every triangle are always equal to two right angles, he has 
achieved a truth, and if it be new—no matter were he Euclid 
and publishing were as difficult and costly as in his day—he can- 
not but give it tothe world. The impulse would be the same if 
he had discovered a new principle in education or economics 
or sociology. The case or fact by way of which the discovery 
was made would be interesting historically, as would be the 
apple that Newton saw fall, had it been preserved, but would 
otherwise be quickly dropped from mind. 

The same is true in the sphere of beauty. If one encoun- 
ters a lank, awkward, bucolic lawyer, and observes nothing in 
him different from others of his type, he has before his mind 
simply a human fact which he will perhaps straightway 
ignore. It is everybody’s habit to ignore things that do not 
carry any ultimate or proximate spiritual significance. But if 
the observer finally interprets out of this lawyer’s speech and 
behavior the character of a Lincoln, he has discovered prin- 
ciples of nobility and heroism that he is moved to set forth. 
Others, more moved and having ampler means or opportunity 
of interpretation, will put together books about him. But he 
may be minded to write at least a sketch, an essay, or an ora- 
tion, to make his individual feelings known. The same is 
true of whatsoever other principle or aspect of beauty shall 
have been discerned in God or man or nature. 

We are again reminded of the imperious control exercised 
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over us by the type forces enthroned within. These are what 
make typie things typical to us; they seek for the spiritual 
aspects, the final meanings of all things met with, and will not 
be denied gratification in some degree. It thus becomes ap- 
parent that the remarks quoted earlier in this paper, from the 
conversation about the persistent rainstorm, were but crude 
attempts to give play to type senses or type energies in the 
mind. These seize at once upon a fact, dissect it, and appro- 
priate its heart of nobleness and worth, and if that seem want- 
ing, feign oftentimes to have found it nevertheless. So the 
last, or “ ultimate,” are really the first and nearest, truths. That 
the three angles of every triangle equal two right angles is an 
“abstract ” truth, last reached but existent before our triangle 
or anybody’s triangle was ever drawn. Similarly, the manli- 
ness, sympathy, and altruism discerned in a Lincoln are “ ab- 
stract” principles of beauty, tardily interpreted and appropri- 
ated by the developing soul, yet existent before human 
character or society began. 

Truths and aspects or qualities of the beautiful alone engage 
and satisfy the soul; that is, if we accept that the good is but 
a manifestation of the beautiful and merged in it as the generic 
whole. Facts have no power except as they evince a truth 
or involve an experience of beauty. A triangle has no spirit- 
ual significance as such; but, as an exhibition of the “law” 
that its angles must always equal two right angles, it has power 
with the soul. That power is evinced by the “high serious- 
ness” which the soul experiences in presence or on recognition 
of such truth. Greater truths induce the selfsame sentiment 
in a higher degree. This high seriousness involves or occa- 
sions a recognition of truth as one and unconditioned in a 
widened spiritual view which has been styled the “ mathemati- 
cal” and the “scientific” imagination, but belongs to all de- 
partments in the domain of truth alike. Again, aspects and 
manifestations of beauty occasion subjective experiences of 
enthusiasm generally known as idealization. There is always 
recognition of unconditioned beauty, and some subjective up- 
lifting of the beauty discerned to or toward the unconditioned 
plane. This is the esthetic imagination, or “imagination,” as 
usually understood. Imagination is, however, a generalized or 
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abstract idea, and is properly only a name of the soul in the 
act of appropriating ultimate truth or beauty. 

4. There are three modes of presenting meaning, answering 
to the three distinct kinds of meaning to be expressed—the 
fact way, the truth way, and the idealizing or beauty way. 
Let us take, as the simplest of possible examples under the 
first head, the sentence, “It was spring again.” In this there 
is no hint of “truths” 
to most readers will not suggest much of natural law. There 


or “reasons,” except in “ again,” which 
> 





is also no hint of any effect from the sentence-meaning that 
should engage the feelings. This is the fact or prose way. 
The same idea may be communicated in such a way as not to 
declare, but merely to imply, the fact through the laws or 
reasons that compel the fact: “The sun climbed north from 
the solstice, the earth and the air grew warm, and nature 
opened again her breasts to flocks and men.” In other words, 
the underlying principles of truth are brought to mind as 
causes and left to suggest the fact as their proper and neces- 
sary effect. Since the sensibilities are somewhat aroused, and 
in the direction of the sublime, and since the emotion produced 
is high seriousness, we recognize the mode of presentation as 
interpretative, and in the truth way. The sublime seems but 
a name of certain experiences of the truth kind. The same 
idea may be expressed in such a way as not to declare, but 
merely to imply, the fact through sentiments of beauty that 
the fact occasions: “ The swallows came back from the south, 
the wild geese flew, screaming, northward, and the grass 
broke green again from the sere fields.” In other words, the 
underlying principles of beauty in nature are brought to mind 
as causes and left to suggest the fact as their proper and nec- 
essary effect. Since the sensibilities are aroused, and the emo- 
tion produced is one of idealization or delight, the mode of 
presentation is interpretative, but in the beauty way. 

It isnow clear how Tennyson succeeded so easily in keeping 
the lines lately quoted from “ The Princess” above the plane 
of prose. In the first example the real sense to be expressed 
is, “I was of the northern temperament and type.” Hence 
the sentence, “ For I was born in the North,” and its prose- 
poetic paraphrase, “For I had had my birthplace in the 
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North,” are really interpretative in the truth way, since they 
each make a cause do duty for one of its effects. But a prin- 
ciple so trite and familiar as this has little potency in arousing 
imagination, and might almost be mistaken for a statement of 
plain fact. Evidently the author, if he contemplated such an 
expression—as he certainly did not consciously—was dissatis- 
fied, and sought further. If his mind, like Matthew Arnold’s, 
had inclined to truth, rather than beauty, aspects, he would 
likely have soon discerned or devised something more poten- 
tial of “high seriousness ”—perhaps like this, 

For Northern blood and fancies ruled my brain. 

ut Tennyson is not a truth-poet like Arnold; most of his in- 
terpretative lines and phrases are couched in the beauty way. 
So, here, he communicates his meaning by making us realize 
how it would feel to lie in a cradle with the north star shining 
almost directly overhead. Similarly, the other examples 
given are of the beauty or idealizing kind. 

It has now become clear also how the recasting of the prose- 
poetic lines, attempted a few pages back, was so effective. 
They were retold in such a way as to bring to view, quite pal- 
pably, certain significant and edifying type qualities. If we 
can achieve type views of a fresh sort we can make literature 
by occasion of common things—as Lamb and De Quincey and 
so many others do. The famous Essays of Elia consist but 
of the simplest meanings, told in an interpretative vein. Each 
of the prose-poetic lines recast a few paragraphs back, it will 
have perhaps been noticed, was made over into a paraphrase 
of the truth kind. It would have been just as easy to change 
them to lines of the beauty sort, and so have recouched the 
examples in the third way, if that had been our mood. 

5. In prose, typically, the thing to be known is made to do 
duty for that which is to be felt; in poetry, typically, the 
thing to be felt is made to do duty for that which is to be 
known. In prose, typically, all meanings, even emotional 
ones, are intellectually discerned; in poetry, typically, all 
meanings, even prosaic, are spiritually discerned. In poetry, 
spiritual discernment merges the literal; in prose, intellectual 
discernment is used in place of the spiritual. The character 
of each spoken or written utterance is not to be sought for 
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alone in the ideas and language composing it, but likewise in 
the mood and motives of the speaker or writer. When an 
author has emotion rather than knowledge to express he will 
try to make his audience feel instead of know; he will aim to 
enforce upon them some share in his emotion rather than to 
give them information. When we hear a cry of “ murder” 
we know the object of the person in distress is not so much to 
declare a fact as to stir feelings of concern. When we have 
gone to the rescue we shall most likely find that it is not at 
all a case of murdering, but of wife-beating or abuse of chil- 
dren. We are made to feel first and get definitive knowl- 
edge later. So far as he may the poet does the same. He 
would make us feel, and is not much concerned, if he succeed, 
about what happens after. 

It is as necessary to know what prose is typically, and what 
it is not, as to be definitely advised as to what is properly 
poetry and what is not poetry at all. One of our earliest no- 
tions is that whatever is not expressed in verse is prose, and 
that any one composition cast in unmetrice and unrhymed 
forms is as prosaic as any other lacking the same embellish- 
ments. This theory is pretty certain, in due time, to be much 
shaken. Consciously or unconsciously we become persuaded 
of an essential difference between the language of the alma- 
nac or the market place and such utterances as we find, for 
instance, in the one-hundred-and-fourth psalm: “Thou art 
clothed with honor and majesty: who coverest thyself with 
light as with a garment: who stretchest out the heavens like a 
curtain: who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: 
who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind.” These sentences are manifestly nowhere 
in the least a record of facts. They are nothing, barring the 
solemn style, but plain prose in respect to form, but are un- 
mistakably something vastly beyond plain prose in respect to 
meaning. A little reflection will discover to us that by no 
conceivable rhetorical industry could they be reduced to prose, 
because in this case the overpowering and all-possessing senti- 
ment cannot be made to descend to items or instances of intel- 
lectual knowledge. The thing to be felt is made to do duty 


for what is to be known, and, since it cannot be merged in 
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more definite knowledge, remains till the end of the experi- 
ence wholly unexpanded into knowing. The same must be 
largely true of all examples in which a seer or poet attempts 
to impart an experience of the unconditioned. The sentences 
just quoted are interpretative, as all efforts to give expression 
to the sublime are interpretative, in the second or truth way. 
The opening utterance of the Hebrew Scriptures is a yet more 
potent and significant example: “In the beginning God 
brought into existence the heavens and the earth.” This was 





originally the product of the most tremendous seership, and 
must have been indited by its pre-Mosaic author, and discerned 
for many generations by all truly spiritually minded readers, in 
a surpassing experience of mystic awe. Now that experience 
rounds out for us, or the most of us, with the revelations of 
the telescope and the spectroscope, and with our nebular and 
monistic theories, into somewhat of intellectual cognition. The 
language of interpreted truth and beauty is always lofty, but 
not always versified. Yet sometimes the mind that declares 
such meanings is not content unless there is added the minor 
rhythm that we call “ meter,” but that is native neither to the 
Hebrew nor the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Interpretation is, then, the poet’s secret—a secret he has 
himself not always consciously known. “The greatest thing 
a human soul ever does in this world,” says Ruskin, “ is to see 
something, and tell what it saw ina plain way. . . . To see 
clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion all in one.” Brown- 
ing recognizes the same truth, we think, in a better view, by 
his division of poets into “seers” and “ makers-see.” It is 
not difficult for such, or even their humblest disciples, to re- 
cast the baldest prose meanings into poetic form. They need 
but to spiritualize the fact aspects, to transfigure the material 
and outward with light from the inner principles that they 
postulate or evince. We can always find some influence or 
element of the good, the beautiful, or the true, or of their an- 
titypes, in every common thing. For one may make poetry, 
as is evident, from antitypal feeling. Milton does that, as did 
Dante long before, and as Goethe has done since. 
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Arr. VIIIL—THE KENOSIS. 

Tue principal Scripture touching this question, and the one 
chiefly discussed, is Phil. ii, 5-8. There is considerable diver 
sity in the rendering of the passage, and still more in regard 
to the meaning of the terms employed. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult to secure a perfectly satisfactory and decisive interpreta- 
tion of it. But a close attention to the literal sense of the 
terms and phrases of the text will greatly assist us in our 
efforts to understand the passage. 

The title “ Jesus Christ” occurs about seventy times in the 
New Testament. It generally, if not always, refers to him in 
his incarnate state; for it is by no means clear that in this 
passage it is properly applied to him in his preincarnate ex- 
istence. If only a few texts out of a large number can be so 
construed as to favor this theory, then the case seems quite 
doubtful. For it is not probable that a matter of so much 
importance would be left to depend upon a slender and inade- 
quate foundation. When the proof texts are few they ought 
to be lucid and explicit. If their teaching is not clear and 
positive, but simply constructive, then an opposite deduction 
may be equally logical and conclusive. 

The word “form” must be taken in the sense of likeness. 
The phrase “the form of God” is placed in antithesis with 
“the form of a servant ;” and hence this term “ form” is em- 
ployed in the same signification in both instances. To as- 
sume the form or likeness of a servant was to take the place 
or condition of a servant, for that is just what Christ did. So, 
likewise, to be in the form or likeness of God, was to be in 
the state or condition of supreme Deity, and that is precisely 
the character ascribed to him. His Godlikeness consisted in 
the possession of the divine nature, attributes, and personality, 
and the consequent majesty and glory of the Godhead. “He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” He consid- 
ered it no unlawful undertaking to grasp and retain equality 
with God; that is, to possess, exercise, and exhibit divine 
majesty and glory to their fullest extent in his incarnate per- 
sonality. And it would have been no injustice if he had done 
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so, because “God was in Christ;” “in him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily.” 

“He emptied himself.” This is a literal translation, but 
its application is in controversy. It is generally referred to 
the deity of Christ; but that is evidently a misapprehen- 
sion. Of what did he divest himself? Not of his divinity, 
nor indeed of anything essential to it, for such an emptying 
must be utterly and forever impossible. He certainly pos- 
sessed a theistic personality, and exercised divine preroga- 
tives in his incarnate state. Where then is the evidence of 
self-abasement in the divinity of Christ? The incarnation of 
Deity was a marvelous condescension, but not necessarily a 
humiliation or self-abasement. The embodiment of the Deity 
was simply a modification in his condition, and by no means 
of his essential personality. It is true that the deity in Christ 
was enswathed in his humanity, the glory of his Godhead was 
obseured by his personal environments, and the divine pre- 
rogatives were exercised by his subordination to the will of 
the Father. But that was not a kenosis of his deity, nor an 
elimination of his glory, nor a taking away of his authority. 
This was simply an official subordinacy, and perfectly consist- 
ent with his divine character. 

And here the question recurs, What then was the kenosis of 
Christ? It was confined chiefly, if not entirely, to his human 
personality and to his Messianic offices. The phrase “he 
emptied himself” is a general statement of the case, and this 
is sustained by three distinct specifications: 

3. * Taking the form of a servant,” literally, “a bond serv- 
ant ’—the lowest social position. Not simply did he become 
a servant of God and of the Church, but a bond servant of 
the human race. He bound himself to make any sacrifice 
and to render every service for the ransom and restoration of 
sin-ruined souls. In himself, as divine, “he was rich,” his 
resources were unlimited. Nature was subject to his will, 
and the universe was at his command. By his volition water 
was changed into wine, and the loaves and fishes multiplied 
into an ample repast for thousands. And yet he went down 
into the depths of poverty and suffered want. He subsisted 
by the charity of friends, and was buried in a borrowed tomb. 
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He “made himself of no reputation.” He mingled with the 
poor, the oppressed, the outcast, and the guilty. He submitted 
to insult and injury, to reproach and slander, and maltreat- 
ment of the grossest kind. All this he endured in order that 
he might reach the lowest man, lift him up into the light of 
a new life, into conscious favor and fellowship with God, and 
ultimately into everlasting glory and bliss. 

2. “ Being made in the likeness of men ”—* in the like- 
ness of sinful flesh” (Rom. viii, 3). This refers to the moral 
elements of his nature and the probationary conflicts involved. 
He was a real man, and just as much like other men as he 
could be, without sin. He endured the trials and afflictions 
“a man of sorrows, and ac- 





incident to human experience 
quainted with grief.” His sensibilities were acute; hence he 
could not fail to be deeply grieved by unkindness, injustice, 
ernelty, and moral wrong. His suffering life was also bur- 
dened with our great load of sadness and sin. “Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 

Again, he underwent the severest moral conflicts. Some 
of his disciples were weak and vacillating ; others betrayed 
his confidence. His enemies were numerous, powerful, cruel, 
and unprincipled. A generation of vipers swarmed and 
hissed in his pathway; and that old serpent, the devil, chal- 
lenged his supremacy and endeavored to destroy his king- 
dom. “Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil.” The name “Jesus” in- 
dicates the human personality. Deity cannot be tempted. 
“ Led up of the Spirit.” Not by the Paraclete, for he was not 
yet given. But the divine Spirit or essential Deity, who dwelt 
in him bodily—divinity incarnate—led him to the battlefield. 
“To be tempted of the devil.” This was the chief of the 
fallen angels—the most desperately wicked being in all the 
universe. It was, indeed, a great self-abasement for Christ to 
meet Satan in such a combat. But it was intimately related 
to his great mission asour Saviour. “In that he himself hath 
suffered being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.” His temptation was severe, persistent, and re- 
peated. Doubtless Christ felt the force of his temptations ; 
otherwise they would have been no trial at all, and he would 
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not have been “tempted like as we are.” But our divine 
champion wielded the sword of the Spirit with such masterly 
skill that the great adversary was compelled to retreat before 
the invincible and victorious Son of God. The devil “ de- 
parted from him for a season.” 

5. “And being found in fashion as a man.” Christ had 
the physical constitution of man, its liability to suffering and 
death. If he had been physically immortal, he could not have 





died at all. But if he was to atone for our sins by the sac- 
rifice of his own life, then he must be mortal like other men. 
It is evident that he was mortal, for he actually died upon 
the cross. ‘“ He humbled himself.” His whole life was a 
humiliation, at last “ becoming 
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obedient even unto death. 

And here is the tragic consummation of this wonderful 
kenosis—“ even the death of the cross”—the most ignomin- 
ious death, the punishment given to the worst of felons. Jesus 
was crucified between two thieves, as if he were the chief 
criminal of them all. Wicked men and fallen angels tri- 
umphed over him. In the hour of his final agony the Father 
veiled his face. Then his glory was totally eclipsed, his maj- 
esty was buried in Joseph’s tomb, and his soul went down 
into Hades. Such was the profound self-abasement of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Arr. 1X.—GOETHE. 


Emerson, describing his visit to Wordsworth, in 1833, says: 
“He proceeded to abuse Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister heartily. 
It was full of all manner of fornication. . . . He had never 
gone farther than the first part; so disgusted was he that he 
threw the book across the room.” * Wordsworth is by no 
means the only judge who has “never gone farther than the 
first part,” and it is doubtful whether any great writer has 
ever been approached with more prejudice. In more recent 
years some of the blame may perhaps be laid upon the Ger- 
mans themselves, who, especially since the Franco-Prussian 
War, have often taken on an air as though Goethe had ex- 
hausted poetry, and as though the English-speaking world 
must look to Germany for all literary ideals ; whereas, every 
great literary and intellectual uplift in Germany, and by no 
means least in the case of Goethe himself, goes back directly 
to England. The depreciators of Goethe are not usually those 
who have come to know him at first hand, and they are re- 
sponsible for much suffering from that chief of all earthly 
trials, the dogmatism of the uninstructed. He never conde- 
scended to charlatanism in order to attract the masses, and he 
made use of difficult allegory in conveying recondite truths. 

We must follow Goethe historically, remembering that his 
youth was stormy and unclarified ; we must take into account 
the most varied and apparently contradictory manifestations, 
and deduce our result from the sum total.t The purpose 
must be separated from the subject-matter; the works were 
written boldly and freely, and must be received and interpreted 
in the same spirit which attended their birth. Problematical 
natures are often delineated, as in the dramas of Shakespeare, 
who gives us the best key to the interpretation of our poet. 
Nor must we forget his own desire: 

Whom do I wish for my reader? The one most candid, forgetting 
Me, himself, and the world; wholly absorbed in my work. t 
Certain it is that the mighty personality of Goethe is one of 


* Works, v, 2. 
+ Comp. Harnack, Goethe in der Epoche seiner Vollendung, p. 21. 
t Vier Jahreszeiten, No. 62. 
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the great possessions of our race, and not yet to be dispensed 
with. The more important men who have devoted themselves 
to German literary studies—such as Carlyle, Wilhelm Scherer, 
Herman Grimm, and Erich Schmidt—have been attracted 
irresistibly and more and more exclusively to Goethe as the 
central fact, just as every sincere student of art becomes more 
and more subject to the influence of the Greeks. While it is 
a most costly thing to attempt to maintain decaying relics of 
bygone ages, there are heritages the loss of which would sen- 
sibly impoverish mankind. 

Goethe’s genius is, before all, a poetic and artistic one. “It 
was for wsthetic ends that I was created,” he said in a conver- 
sation with Friedrich von Miiller.* From his works alone 
may be deduced a firmly grounded system of normal esthetics. 
The pure beauty of his art is perennial, and 

Still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


How immense his literary debt to England, even in the so- 
called “German” element of Gemiitlichkeit, need not be dis- 
cussed here. In the period of his creative maturity he is par- 
ticularly the prophet of Hellenism in art and letters.+ After 
the most varied attempts and studies his artistic theories be- 
came settled into a firm conviction that Greek art embodies 
the noblest simplicity and quiet greatness, and gives perma- 
nent and absolute canons of literary excellence, combining 
naturalness and high culture, freedom and law. He says: 


Clearness of vision, cheerfulness of acceptance, easy grace of expres- 
sion, are the qualities which delight us; and now, when we affirm that 
we find all these in the genuine Grecian works, achieved in the noblest 
material, the best-proportioned form, with certainty and completeness of 
execution, we shall always be understood if we refer to them as a basis 
and a standard. Let each one be a Grecian in his own way; but let him 
be one. f 

A concise putting of his final creed is contained in the 
little poetical dedications—a feature borrowed by Emerson 

* January 20,1824 


t Michaelis, Goethe und die Antike, Strassburger Goethevortrage, 115 fi. 
t Quoted by Professor Jebb in the Atlantic Monthly, 1xxii, 582. 
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for his essays—prefixed to his treatise on Art and Antiquity, 
1821: 

Homer has long been named with praise, 

And Phidias in these later days. 

Against the two none may contend ; 

This truth no mortal should offend. 

Be ye welcomed, noble strangers, 

By each truly German mind: 
Only in the Best and Highest 
Can the soul true profit find. 


This gospel of Greek art was preached with a call for enthusi- 
asm and devotion, but with a demand for severe disciplinary 
preparation and slow training, as in the days of art under 
Pericles or the Medici. This element preserved Goethe from 
the unsound tendencies of the most modern “return to na- 
ture.” Heseeks nature where it is most healthy and beautiful ; 
the crying evil of the present naturalistic movement is that it 
chooses the vile and the unlovely as an end to its efforts, and art 
thereby defeats its own chief purpose. Goethe's feeling for 
the wholesomeness, vigor, and moderation of the Greeks pro- 
tected him from sickly pessimism and brutal naturalism. 

For Goethe’s great service to the national literature lay 
chiefly in the fact that he did return to nature. He holds the 
mirror up in a way that only Shakespeare has surpassed, and 
of all natural phenomena the soul of man claims his chief 
interest, as is especially shown in his dramatic characters. 
From the Z/eath-rose and Werther, both created for an age 
that needed “heart”? above all things, to the end of his life 
his works come forth from a full, warm feeling; they are 
strong, genuine impressions, put into symmetrical form. He 
often emphasizes the preeminence of truth in art: “The inner 
content of the object to be elaborated is the beginning and end 
of art;”* “I do all honor to rhyme and rhythm, but the 
really deep and effective, the truly formative and inspiring 
part of a poet’s work, is that which still remains after it has 
been translated into prose;”+ “All talent is wasted if it be 


4 


t Those who see in our 


spent upon an unworthy object.” 
* Dichtung und Wahrheit, vii. 
t Id., xi. 
Conversations with Eckermann, i, 55. 
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artist one who sacrificed content and purpose to esthetic 
beauty err grievously. “Art for art’s sake” in its narrower 
sense had for him no meaning. With all the joyousness and 
grace and charm of his art, he wrought his apparently most 
casual work with an underlying purpose of “asserting eter- 
nal Providence and justifying the ways of God to men.” 
He well terms his “ epigrammatic” poems “the sportive em- 
bodiment of profound thought.” The artistic clearness, seren- 
ity, and repose are so perfect that we can easily forget that the 
artist uses all these qualities as the expression of a deep intent. 
From the simplest love motive to the profoundest speculations 
in philosophy all is breathed into matchless form, symmetrical, 
melodious, and pure ; largely on this account is it true of his 
works that “the human race takes charge of them that they 
shall not perish.” The realism which sees clearly the facts of 
life is joined to the idealism which transmutes facts into the 
higher truth. Goethe’s sonnet “ Nature and Art” (1802) 
sums up definitively the poet’s sesthetic theory: 

Nature and art seem ofttimes to be foes, 

But, ere we know it, join in making peace ; 

My own repugnance, too, has come to cease,* 


And each an equal power attractive shows. 


Let us but make an end to dull repose : 

When art we serve in toil without release, 

Through stated hours, absolved from vain caprice, 
Nature once more within us freely glows. 

All culture, as I hold, must take this course : 
Unbridled spirits ever strive in vain 

Perfection’s radiant summit to attain 

Who seeks great ends must straitly curb his force ; 
In narrow bounds the master’s skill shall show, 


And only law true freedom can bestow. 


Even Professor du Bois-Reymond, in his trenchant attack 
upon the influence of Goethe, + calls him “ the chief lyric poet 
of all time.” Goethe emancipated Germany from bondage to 
the “ correct ”’°—of which he said, “ Correctness is not worth 
sixpence if it has nothing more to offer”—by showing the 


* We have in Werther (Am 26. Mai) a strong expression of his youthful antipathy 
to rules in matters of art 
+t Goethe und kein Ende, 1883, p. 13. 
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poetic value of the common, natural occurrences of life. His 
poems are to be referred to definite personal experiences, and 
come from the depths of the heart ; they are the necessary out- 
let of suppressed emotions; individual experiences are ex- 
pressed in so vigorous and effective a way that they become 
typical of a whole range of related psychological phenomena. 
He finds in the phases of nature and in the simple figures of 
daily life the adequate poetic interpretation of the moods of 
the soul. His poems, “woven from sunbeams and odors of 
morning,” have a musical fullness and melody, a grace and 
breeziness, an elfin lightness and airiness, an irresistible dra- 
matie power, or at times the sweet pathos of mournful elegiac 
cadence. They refresh, soothe, charm, alleviate, stimulate, and 
dissolve. This many-sidedness belongs, as well, to the dra- 
matic and prose works, reflecting, as they do, the different 
periods of the poet’s life, but each genuine and true to itself, 
and each at the summit of its own class, whether romantic, 
classic, or oriental, contemporary or medieval. It is a tableau 
of human experience, subject-matter for the study of man- 
kind. His prose style is clear and luminous, serene in its har- 
mony, strong and uninterrupted in its flow. 

Goethe was an interpreter of human life in the fullest sense. 
We confess to a certain charity toward those champions of 
Christian morals who discard Goethe altogether, because he did 
not at all times practically embody the principles of Christian 
ethics. Such a standpoint is heroic, in being willing to sacri- 
fice any advantage rathe: than give up the one thing needful ; 
but the alternative seems unnecessary, and is based, perhaps, 
on too narrow an interpretation of 1 Cor. ii, 2. St. Paul 
himself made much use of worldly learning, and had a wide 
knowledge of human experience which particularly fitted him to 
be “all things to all men;” he confessed himself “debtor both 
to the Greeks, and to the Barbarians,” and commended “ what- 
soever things are true.” There is danger of obscurantism 
in dispensing with the study of human history as a whole, a 
danger into which Luther sometimes fell, as when he de- 
nounced Aristotle as a “damned, insolent, treacherous heathen.” 
The sanest truth is contained in the words of Professor 
Dowden : 
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Such an oceanic writer as Schiller or Goethe may contain within his 
vastness some things that belong to the rankness and garbage of the 
earth; but so antiseptic is his large and free vitality, played upon by 
the sun and breeze, so wholesome is his invigorating saltness, that we 
may dash fearlessly across the breakers, and quit his sands and shallows 
for a gleeful adventure in the deep.* 


Psychological knowledge is a chief aim of Goethe-studies ; 
he was both universal and impressionable. Applicable are his 
own youthful words in regard to Shakespeare : + 


That which is termed evil is often another phase of good, is as 
necessary to its existence, and belongs as much to the whole scheme 
of things, as that the tropics should blaze and Lapland should freeze in 
order that there may be a temperate zone. He conducts us through 
the whole world, but we tender, inexperienced souls scream out at 
every strange grasshopper that jumps across our path, ‘‘ O, good sir, the 
monster will swallow us!” 

He grasped life as a whole, not in things or parts, and found 
everywhere in this complex drama sources of enlightenment, 
entertainment, and elevation. From the manifold world which 
he presents to us we may get that which we are fitted to ap- 
propriate ; he does not give us a ready-made product. His 
own life was most typical of what humanity may accomplish. 
He founded no school, but liberated his age by giving it inward 
freedom through truth. Says Carlyle: 

And knowest thou no Prophet, even in the vesture, environment, and 
dialect of this age? None to whom the Godlike had revealed itself, 
through all meanest and highest forms of the Common; and by him been 
again prophetically revealed: in whose inspired melody, even in these 
rag-gathering and rag-burning days, Man’s Life again begins, were it but 
afar off, to be divine? Knowest thou none such? I know him, and 
name him—Goethe.t 


It must not be forgotten that Goethe was opposed to a false 
liberalism: “ All that sets free the soul, without at the same 
time giving us self-mastery, is destructive.” § In his scheme 
of life he demanded full scope for faith and will. 

Goethe is a great observer and recorder of the facts of life, 
rather than the dogmatic exponent of a rigid systematic 


* Transcripts and Studies, p. 252. 
t Zum Shakespeares Taq, 1771. 

t Sartor Resartus, book iii, ch. vil. 
§ Quoted by Harnack, p. 202 
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philosophy. He drew wealth from all systems, but was sub- 
ject to none. While there are apparent contradictions there 
is a consistent tendency. “I never imagine,” he says, “ that 
I have compassed the truth, but one thing I know, I am headed 
toward the truth.”* Says Professor Miinsterberg: “God 
and man, nature and the mind, law and freedom, science and 
art, religion and history, social questions and ethics, were 
within the range of his earnest study.” Although his inter- 
est was directed more toward life and action than toward spec- 
ulation, he gathered a rich store of golden fruits of knowledge 
of human nature, society, and thought, and a body of practical 
synthetic philosophy which he honors his reader by imparting 
with utter sincerity. Many a youth who is paralyzed by com- 
ing gradually or suddenly to perceive that he possesses only 
an empirical grasp upon the problem of life might have been 
saved this most bitter experience had Goethe been his school- 
master. Especially in our country, where sophistry so often 
passes for demonstration ; where tumid rhetoric is substituted 
for reasoning; where romantic sentimentality, emotional ap- 
peals, and crude generalizations often serve for facts; where 
the radical delusion so often prevails that any man can be any- 
thing he elects to be or gets others to elect him to be—there 
is wholesome instruction to be gained from this superbly en- 
dowed student of life; and it is significant for us that his 
final theoretical result so closely approaches the one to which 
we are also tending, namely, that the sesthetic ideal is to be 
postponed to the practical, that the welfare of society is not 
to be reached through abstract speculation but by labor and 
accomplishment. Goethe admitted that there were certain in- 
soluble problems, but held that there must be a practical de- 
cision in regard to laws of conduct, and the sum of his ethies 
is, Do faithfully and enthusiastically your own duty to society 
each day. The perception of truth is not enough; it must be 
embodied, acted out, applied The highest work of art is the 
individual life. Truth ean be reached only by the most con- 
scientious endeavor in practice, and the restless striving and 
yearning of the individual must be brought to a steady, pur- 
poseful activity for the good of all men, and not for oneself. 


* An Schultz, Oct. 25, 1820. 
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The law of unselfish love to one’s fellow-men is the corner- 
stone of Goethe’s philosophy of life. This self-surrender and 
self-limitation is the release from the feverish quest after all 
knowledge and all enjoyment; it is the practical philosophy 
which Goethe preached most insistently.* 

How noble is Goethe’s counsel to young poets + (contrasted, 
for instance, with Heine’s melodious wails of the spoiled child 
over certain forms of happiness that he has missed): 

When, on entering into active, vigorous, and, at times, disagreeable 
life, where we must all feel that we are in fact but dependent parts of a 
great whole, we clamor for all the earlier dreams, wishes, hopes, and 
good things of our youthful fairy tales, then the Muse takes her leave 
and seeks the companionship of the one who cheerfully practices resig- 
nation and who easily recovers his serenity; who knows how to get some 
good gain from every season of the year; who concedes its advantages 
to the skating rink, as well as to the garden of roses; who quiets his 
own sorrows and looks resolutely about him to find an opportunity of 
alleviating another’s pain or promoting another's joy. 


Utterly misleading is Professor Dowden’s charge that 
Goethe “neither taught nor practiced the surrender of one’s 
inmost personality to something higher than the Ego,” ¢ for 
this is precisely what the lesson of existence did teach him, 
and which he proclaims as the first rule for the conduct of 
life.§ He enjoins resignation, submission, and surrender, not 
as leading to quietism or the extirpation of one’s powers, but 
that one may give himself to new and better activities; not 
prohibition and omission for their own sake, but as clearing 
the way for continuous, positive action. This ideal of devoted 
labor and service “he taughte, and first he folwed it 
himselve.” 

As a young man he writes to his mother from Weimar, 
“T have all that a man can wish, a life in which I daily exer- 
cise my powers, and daily make some growth.” And in his 
diary of about the same time he says, “The pressure of 
practical duties is most excellent for the soul; when it lays 


* Windelband, Strassburger Goethevortrdge, p. 103. 
+In Kunst und Altertum. 
t The Case against Goethe, Cosmopoiis, ii, 641. 
§Comp. Marienbad Elegy. 

August 9, 1779. 
© January 13, 1779. 
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them aside it refreshes itself more freely, and really enjoys 
life.” Step by step throughout his long life he strove up- 
ward in action, enthusiasm, and accomplished duty. He wel- 
comed all that could help his growth, even harsh and bitter 
criticism. He was a model, self-sacrificing servant of the 
commonwealth. In his latest estimate Herman Grimm says 
of him, “‘ He always considered his civic duties as the highest 
and most binding, and unreservedly put all other subjects of 
thought and action into a secondary place.” * “ Who bade 
Goethe superintend buildings, control the military chest, regu- 
late public roads ¢” asks Professor Dowden, sneeringly. There 
is probably no other explanation than in the high demands of 
Goethe’s own noble nature, comparable in this to Milton’s, 
whose unselfishness called forth Wordsworth’s tribute : 


And yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


His theory of the welfare of the State demanded the faithful 
performance of the special duty of each man, from the sov- 
ereign to the day laborer.t He had, to be sure, a mistrust of 
the ability of the masses to conduct personally the functions 
of government in a scientific way ; and there are not wanting 
later observers who, like Amiel, ¢ suspect that “the modern 
zeal for equality is a disguised hatred which tries to pass itself 
off as love.” He demanded, however, the association of all 
men for the common good, and in Wilhelm Meisters Wander- 
jahre he forecast theoretically, and with profound political 
sagacity, a new socialistic era in which every individual shall 
be educated for the service of the State. 

A word as to his ethics of the sexes, a matter in which we 
must not be misunderstood as tolerating for a single instant 
loose laws of conduct. Absolute purity is the fundamental 
safeguard of humanity’s highest interests, and laxity here is 
the most fatal of all destructive social errors. But let us not 
lose all sense of proportion or justice in dealing with the indi- 
vidual Goethe. Luther, in criticising the style of certain 
fathers of the Church, says, “The good fathers lived better 

* Das XIX Jahrhundert in Bildnissen, ii, 317. 


+t Harnack, p. 201. 
t Journal, December 4, 1863. 
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than they wrote.” * But it is, alas! even more true that many 
of the world’s most cherished benefactors have written better 
than they lived. We do not ban all the works of Shakespeare 
or Burns or Solomon, or altogether repudiate the high civic 
services of some of the most efficient statesmen, because of 
their personal ethical defects; nor do we utterly execrate the 
memory of Milton because his theories of divorce were loose 
and destructive. Loquacious critics forget that the adored 





Schiller, who found in happy marriage with a noble woman 
a full solution of his moral difficulties, exhibited a vehement 
advocacy of beastliness in his earlier poems which finds no 
parallel in Goethe. The latter’s Leipzig and Roman periods, 
especially, countenanced a destructive social order, and this 
fact cannot be too strongly condemned and deplored ; on the 
other hand, no man has done more to glorify the highest bond 
of social order, a great pure passionate love—a love which 
leads to self-sacrifice and disciplinary development, a love un- 
speakably sacred to every man who 
Remembers how his father’s eyes 
Once on his mother used to brood. 

For this reason Goethe’s teachings in regard to the relations 
of the sexes are, in the main, wholesome and commendable. 
Humanity, in its lower stages, has required much emphasis of 
checks and safeguards. The fire, which warms and cheers 
and enlivens, contains the possibilities of the most fearful dis- 
aster. No house was ever swept from its foundations by a 
feeble rill, but shall this be preferred to the powerful stream, 
able to bear along the freights of a nation? There is a dis- 
trust of the stronger human emotions, not entirely unknown 
in America, which impoverishes life and countenances much 
misery; which everlastingly preaches repression, instead of 
going on to perfection; which advocates the false and morbid 
thought that all sensuous love is sinful; and which makes one 
believe that there may bé even a need, in some places, of 
reviving the doctrine of the réhabilitation de la chair, not 
in the devilish and degrading sense of “ Young Germany,” 
of Walt Whitman and Le Gallienne, but in the spirit of 
Martin Luther or of Goethe in Hermann und Dorothea, to 


* Zischreden, iv, 373. 
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which work we refer critics for a German picture of normal 
social life. 

Professor Windelband declares that no one can estimate 
Goethe who fails to recognize how essential an element of his 
character was his religious feeling.* It was this feeling 
which brought him into opposition to the absolute individual- 
ism of the Storm and Stress period. There had been a potent 
atmosphere of religious influence in Goethe’s intimate sur- 
roundings from youth up. His strong friendship for such 
persons as Jung-Stilling, Friiulein von Klettenberg, and Lava- 
ter illustrates these tendencies. His religion settled into a 
conviction that man is shut in and determined by a higher, 
purer, unfathomable, eternal power, and that he must gladly 
and reverently surrender himself to its will. Prayer should 
chiefly be for lofty thoughts and a pure heart, and its result 
should be submission and gratitude. His belief in God was 
more directed toward the manifestations of his power in good- 
ness, reason, and love than toward formal abstract theories as 
to his existence and personal nature. He believed in a deep 
religious reverence as the foundation of all character and use- 
fulness. A dominating consciousness of union with God is 
taught by him to be indispensable for peace and successful 
activity. He believed in immortality as the logical continu- 
ance of the exercise of powers that had been developed by 
strenuous fidelity through life. “Those who have no hope of 
a future life,’ he said to Eckermann, “are already dead for 
this one.” + His reverence for the Bible made him distinctly 
averse tothe higher criticism. He called himself a Christian, 
and maintained a worshipful reverence toward Christ as the 
divine manifestation of the highest principle of virtue. “ Let 
intellectual culture,” he said, “ advance as much as it may, it 
will not get beyond the loftiness and moral culture of Chris- 
tianity.” ¢ 

His immense services to the intellectual life of Europe can- 
not be recounted here. He called German poetry into being ; 
his diction supplied his nation with an art-implement such as 
it had vainly been striving to acquire since the days of the 

® Strasshurger Goethevortriige, p. %. 
+ Conversations, |, 85 
1 Conversations with Miller, April 7, 1830. 
51—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, XV. 
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Reformation ; the magic inspiration which he gave to the 
whole tribe of younger poets, such as Riickert, Geibel, Platen, 
and Heine, can never be measured. In an entirely different 
field he gave a great widening to the scope and method of 
the study of the natural sciences. Despite his unfortunate 
contest with Sir Isaac Newton in the field of physics, modern 
thought concedes that he iaid for all time the foundations for 
the physiological and psychological study of color.* He is 
the transmitter of Germany’s contribution to the common 
wealth of modern civilization, representing its “ prophetic 
foresight, its clear-eyed perception of things as they are, its 
mathematical profundity, physical accuracy, philosophical ele- 
vation, keenness of intellect, mobility of poetic imagination, 
and harmless enjoyment of nature.” + He is a colossal mani- 
festation of creative power. Napoleon, after looking at him 
attentively, said, “ Vous étes un homme ;” and it is chiefly this 
fact that renders Goethe worthy of the earnest study of man- 
kind. 
* Jacob Stilling, Strassburger Goethevortriige, 147, ff. 
t Goethe, in Farbenlehre, historischer Teil. 
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Art. X.—INFLUENCE OF JAMES ARMINIUS ON MOD.- 
ERN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

A girrep young Dutchman—who had passed through a long 
and varied curriculum of theological and philosophical study ; 
who, in his progress through the intellectual stadiwm, had 
won golden opinions from the most learned, judicious, and 
distinguished men of his age, had excited the loftiest hopes of 
his most intimate and discerning friends, and had left the 
echoes of his academic fame resounding in three of the most 
celebrated universities in Europe—settles, in 1588, as pastor 
over one of the leading churches of the city of Amsterdam, at 
that time entitled on account of its close commercial relations 
with the great trading centers of Europe and the Orient to be 
called the hub of the mercantile universe. Handsome in per- 
son and aspect, graceful and dignified in manner, gifted with 
a melodious and admirably managed voice, eloquent, power- 
ful, persuasive in speech, and exhibiting withal a ripeness of 
erudition, a maturity of judgment, a calinness and devoutness 
of temper, a power of self-command, and a mastery of all the 
principles of logical disputation quite beyond his years, the 
voung clergyman soon becomes immensely popular in the great 
Dutch city. 

In addition to his renown as a scholar, theologian, preacher, 
and disputant there attaches to his personal history a certain 
element of pathos and romance which appeals powerfully to 
all noble and chivalrous natures. In 1555, only five years 
before his birth, in the old town of Oudewater, Charles V, 
with trembling hand resting on the shoulder of the tall and 
stately form of the young Prince of Orange, had tearfully 


handed over the government of his vast dominions in Europe 
and South America, including his rich Burgundian inheritance 
of the Low Countries, to his son, Philip, in the great hall of 
the palace of the Dukes of Brabant in Brussels, in presence of 
the knights of the order of the Golden Fleece and the lords 
and grandees of Belgium, Holland, and Spain.* Already 
the population of the country had been decimated by the 


* Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i, p. 107. 
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wasting but unwearied policy of the persecutor. Motley 
observes : 

The execution of the system was never permitted to languish. The 
number of Netherlanders who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or 
buried alive, in obedience to his [Charles V’s] edicts, and for the offenses 
of reading the Scriptures, of looking askance at a graven image, or 
of ridiculing the actual presence of the body and blood of Christ in a 
wafer, have been placed as high as one hundred thousand, and have never 
been put at a lower mark than fifty thousand.* 


Already the Inquisition and its ruthless agents had goaded a 
noble and intelligent people to madness. But the little fin- 
ger of the Spanish Rehoboam is to be thicker than his father’s 
loins. Philip Il is yet to develop that character for cruelty 
and treachery which is to place him in an order by himself, 
even among the greatest monsters of history. The merciless 
tyranny of his tool, the Duke of Alva, and the struggle of the 
Netherlands for civil and religious freedom under the leader- 
ship of that wary diplomat and indomitable patriot, William 
of Orange—doomed at last to die by the hand of the assassin 
—are yet to come. Lovers of their native land are to be 
moved to tears as they contemplate the decline of trade, the 
decay of once prosperous communities, and the impoverish- 
ment of the national resources to relieve the chronic impecu- 
niosity of a monarch to whom they owe no obligations of grat- 
itude or affection, and as they look upon the growing terror 
and desolation brought about by war, wholesale judicial mur- 
der, and voluntary exile; and yet the cause of freedom is at 
length to triumph, and Spain is to be compelled to relinquish 
forever the fairest and most valuable of her possessions in 
either hemisphere, and to witness the beginning of that disin- 
tegration of her vast empire which is still progressing in our 
own day. 

sut, if the period of twenty-eight years through which Ar- 
minius had already lived may be considered one of the most 
eventful and most disastrous of his country’s annals, the story 
of his personal life during that same interval makes a recital 
equally pathetic and impressive. From the moment of his 
birth to the hour of his appearance in the strenuous public life 


* Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i, p. 114. 
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of the populous and busy emporium of western Europe the 
ordinary lights and shadows of human experience have check- 
ered his path in forms the most extreme and striking. The 
death of his father leaves him, while yet a mere infant, to- 
gether with two other small children, to the care of a widowed 
mother ; and the tears of his childhood, during those years of 
domestic anxiety and hardship and national disquietude and 
conflict, are often mingled with hers. At fifteen years of age 
his noble-hearted friend, Theodore Amiliuns—an ex-priest of 
Utrecht—who has generously undertaken the charge of his 
education, dies, leaving him without friend or resources. And, 
although the sleepless Providence which molds our lives 
provides in the most unexpected manner another benefactor 
on the very spot where the first had fallen, in the person of 
the noble and learned Rudolph Snellius, who is at the moment 
in Utrecht on a visit to his native land, the timely gleam of 
good fortune proves to be immediately prelusive of one of the 
deepest sorrows that a young and tender heart can ever know. 
For, no sooner has the talented and aspiring youth reached the 
home of Snellius in Marpurgh, Hesse, than he hears of the 
total destruction of his native town, Oudewater, by the Span- 
iards. For fourteen days he nurses his sorrow without inter- 
mission, shedding tears almost hourly.* At length, impelled 
by eager desire to know something definite as to the fate of 
his widowed mother, sister, and brother, he suddenly leaves 
Marpurgh afoot, only to find on reaching the still burning 
ruins of the town that his worst fears are realized. The fate 
of Haarlem and Naarden + has been repeated. The Spaniard 
has once more been true to his instincts, and men, women, and 
children have been indiscriminately slaughtered. Nothing re- 
mains except “the lovely plain on which his Ilion once had 
stood.” Returning to the far-away Marpurgh, burdened with 
grief, as he came, except that the little spark of hope he had 
been cherishing as to his family and kindred has died, he at 
once prepares himself with characteristic resolution to enter 
the new University of Leyden erected by the Prince of 

*“ Hic sane nuncius juvenilem ipsius animum adeo adflirit, ut totos dies qua- 
turdecim ejulatibus perpetuis et lacrymis consumserit.”—Caspar Brandt, Vita 


Jacobi Arminii, p. 13. 
t Motley, The Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii, chap. viii. 
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Orange to commemorate the invincible valor of the citizens of 
Leyden, who—though reduced to a precarious diet of starved 
rats and mice, the leaves of the trees growing in the streets, 
and other unmentionable items of subsistence—held out 
against the enemy till he was compelled by the flooding of the 
country and the arrival of the brave mariners of Zealand to retire 
from the siege. Here, where in other days he is to occupy 
and exercise the important function of professor of theology 
and be the recipient—at the hands of his colaborer in sacred 
studies and relentless antagonist in theological dispute, Go- 





marus—of its first divinity degree ; where through six troubled 
years he is to contend for nobler and worthier views of God 
and better hopes for man; where he is doomed to die—the 
victim of odiwm theologicum in its worst form, and where his 
name and memory are to be forever honorably associated with 
the history of the city and university, Arminius at once dis- 





tinguishes himself, winning in an equal degree the confidence 
of his instructors and the admiration of his fellow-students. 
His six years’ residence at Leyden only serve still further to 
exalt the hopes of his growing circle of friends, who at length 
succeed in inducing the burgomasters of Amsterdam to recom- 
mend him to the master and officers of the wealthy Merchants’ 
Guild of the city, by whom he is maintained for four additional 
years of study in the two most distinguished universities in Eu- 
rope favorable to the doctrine and discipline of the Reformed 
Churches, namely, Basle and Geneva. 

Thus equipped by a thorough intellectual discipline, by travel 
in Italy, by wide intercourse with the leaders of thought in 
many lands, by a comprehensive acquaintance with the sci- 
ence, philosophy, and theology of his day, Arminius is wel- 
comed to the city of Amsterdam. He is regarded as the ris- 
ing hope, the coming champion of a mailclad and militant 
Calvinism. He is understood to accept and defend it in its 
most rigid form, as Supralapsarianism. The venerable and 
renowned Beza—who, by his remarkable energy, erudition, 
and eloquence, had widened the domain of Calvinism, ex- 
tended the fame of Geneva,* and elaborated the doctrine of 


* Brandt in speaking of the University of Geneva says: “ /llustrissimorum ingeni- 
orum feracissima mater et palestra id temporis habebatur.”’—Vita Jacobi Ar- 
minii, p. 19. 
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the divine decrees to a degree of rigidity far beyond anything 
Calvin himself, in his later life, at any rate, ever dreamed of 
—indorses the brilliant young theologue and recommends 
him to the confidence and affection of the Dutch churches. 
The scholarly Grynzus publicly applauds him at Basle, and 
induces the university to offer him at the public expense the 
highest academical honor it could confer—an honor which his 
good sense and rare modesty refused. At Padua he attracts 
the notice of the most celebrated professor of philosophy of 
his day, Jacobus Zarbarella. In the peculiar phraseology of the 
time he is “the file of truth,” “the touchstone of trial for 
men of genius,” “the razor of budding errors.” * No young 
theologian has fairer prospects before him, if he will only con- 
tinue to swear in things theological by Calvin and Beza. 
“ He is borne along to fame and glory,” to use the language 
of Peter Bertius, Regent of the College of Divinity at Ley- 
den, in his funeral oration, “ with sails full-stretched, prosper- 
ous gales, and with his company of rowers in a complete state 
of efficiency ; he has gained the approbation and favor of all 
who know him.” + But God in his providence has equipped 
and disciplined him for something worthier than to lisp the 
erroneous or meaningless dogmatic lingo of his age, to rest 
upon his oars and glide downward with the theological cur- 
rent at his ease. William Farel had solemnly adjured young 
Calvin, as he was passing through Geneva in 1535, to turn his 
face at once to the enemy and throw himself into the fight for 
truth and righteousness against the organized error and cor- 
ruption of Rome; and he had done so, thus affording another 
illustration of the truth that only those who know how to 
obey ever develop any striking capacity for command. Now, 
half a century later, a similar, though perhaps higher and more 
authoritative, mandate is to test the young Hollander’s loyalty 
to truth and rouse the latent heroism of his nature. 

Very curiously the great problem of his life at last con- 
fronted Arminius. But, to understand it fully, it will be nee- 
essary to sketch briefly the state of theological opinion in his 
time. Whatever may have been the private sentiments of Ar- 


** Alii ipsum limam veritatis, alii ingeniorum cotem, alii novaculam succrescen- 
tium errorum appellabant.”’—Brandt, Vita Jacobi Arminii, p. 36. 
+ Works of Arminius, Nichols Edition, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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minius concerning the abject enslavement of religious thought 
within the Reformed Churches to the theological system- 
builders of Geneva, it is probable that his inborn love of 
peace and his instinctive shrinking from public prominence, 
which at times seemed to closely border on timidity, would 
have withheld him from attacking, of his own initiative, the 
errors he secretly detested and deplored. It is certain he 
would have restrained himself in any case if Calvinism had been 
bringing forth fruits meet for repentance, and had been gen- 
erally succeeding in molding manly natures for the citizenship 
of earth and for the inheritance of the life everlasting. But 
circumstances now transpired which openly challenged the 
sincerity and courage of his convictions, and made silence or 
evasion impossible. The Supralapsarianism of Beza, which 
was a distinct advance on the already sufficiently rigorous sys- 
tem of Calvin, was a comparatively new thing in the Nether- 
lands, whose churches and theologians during the early decades 
of the Reformation had leaned toward Sublapsarianism—hold- 
ing the reputedly milder view of St. Augustine, of Sohnius, a 
distinguished professor of divinity in the University of Hei- 
delberg, of Calvin himself, of Zanchius, and, later, of Cardinal 
Bellarmine. Besides these two chief schools of Calvinism 
there had always been in the Reformed Churches able and 
learned individuals who sympathized with the doctrine of gen- 
eral redemption as held by the pre-Augustinian fathers, east 
and west; as expounded by Melanchthon in the Augsburg 
Confession; and as maintained by his distinguished disciple, 
Nicolas Hemmingius, and by the friend of the latter, Peter 
Baro, who held the Lady Margaret Chair of Divinity in Cam- 
bridge University—-rendered increasingly renowned by its dis- 
tinguished occupants of recent years, such as the late Bishop 
Lightfoot and his lifelong friend and successor in the see of 
Durham, Bishop Westcott, and the present incumbent. The 
Supralapsarians held the following view: 


God decreed from all eternity to create mankind for this express pur- 
pose—to choose or elect certain persons, and to reject or reprobate all 


the remainder, to illustrate and display his mercy in the former, his just- 
ice in the latter, and his glory in both of them, In making this decree 
God had no regard either to the prospective faith of the elect or to the 
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foreseen sin, original or actual, of the reprobate; but he determined 
absolutely to elect the one and to reprobate the other, without respect to 
anything out of himself, but solely because thus it pleased him to dis- 
play his own glory. To carry out this determination he decreed also 
from all eternity that the first man should fall before he begat a child, 
that by his sin the whole of the human race might be corrupted and 
rendered obnoxious to condemnation; that the elect few should be 
adopted to himself in Christ, and finally saved regardless of their per- 
sonal faith. character, or conduct; but that the mass of mankind, left to 
themselves, destitute of Christ the deliverer and of every aid to salva- 
tion, should at last miserably perish on account of their sins, although 





those sins have been committed in consequence of God's own inevitable 
decree. * 

It was also held that this decree, as containing “the energetic 
and sufficient principle of all things, is that by which God 
resolved that all affairs and actions should certainly and neces- 
sarily be done and take place, as well as their circumstances, 
place, time, means——whether they be of a good description by 
which the elect are saved, or of a bad kind by which the rep- 
robate perish.” + The sublapsarian view is fairly represented 
in the following words of Sohnius of Heidelberg : 





The predestination of men is an eternal and immutable decree of God 
by which, according to his own good pleasure, he has preordained to 
eternal life or eternal death the whole of the human race, foreknown by 
him and considered in the state and circumstances in which they would 
be after the creation and the fall—that is, as corrupt and called to Christ 
by the Gospel—for an eternal declaration and expression of his transcend- 
ent mercy and justice, and therefore of his glory. 


The decree of election and reprobation is in all its essential 
features the same in both schools, the only difference being 
that in the one this odious and purely imaginary divine ordi- 
nance has reference to mankind thought of prior to creation, 
while in the other it regards them as created and fallen. Both 
represent God as purposing from all eternity to elect a portion 
of the race, and reprobate or pass by the rest, without any re- 
gard to the faith and obedience of the one or the sin and un- 
belief of the other. They are also agreed in teaching that 
“certain individuals can by no means avoid believing or fail 

* Peter Baro’s “Summary of Three Opinions Concerning Predestination,”’ in 


Nichols, Works of Arminius, vol. i, p. 93. 
t Ibid., vol. i, p. 93. 
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of being saved, while the rest are not able to believe or to 
be saved.” The verdict of the more sincere and less sophis- 
ticated mind of our day is that between these two positions 
there is nothing to choose. But the whole effort of Calvin- 
ism was then, as it has often been since to justify itself 
against the protest of the outraged instincts of man’s moral 
and intelligent nature, and to escape the charge of impugn- 
ing the equity and justice of God’s moral government and of 
making him the author of sin; and the sublapsarian theory of 
predestination seemed, in the view of many, to provide the 
necessary vindication. 

This charge and the effort to answer or evade it had been 
causing anxiety for some time among the younger generation 
of Calvinists, when, about three years after Arminius had 
settled at Amsterdam, two Delft ministers—Donteklok and 
Cornelison—undertook to purge the theology of the Reformed 
Churches in Holland of the stain that distigured it, and to rid 
it of the special difficulties supposed to attach to Supralap- 
sarianism. They had challenged Richard Folkerston Coorn- 
hert, an able anti-Calvinist controversialist of the time, to pub- 
lie debate, and had been badly worsted in the contest, but had 
subsequently published a pamphlet in vindication of their 
views, which were distinctly sublapsarian. This pamphlet 





was industriously sown among the people, and at length at- 
tracted the notice of Dr. Martin Lydius, at one time minister 
of Amsterdam, but now professor of divinity at Franeker, in 
Friesland. Already the ecclesiastical senate of Amsterdam 
had requested Arminius to answer Coornhert’s work, pub- 
lished in 1578. Now, at the instance of Lydius, who had 
watched his academical career with more than paternal solici- 
tude, he is asked to refute also the errors of the Delft breth- 
ren. Taking a high view of the coincidence, the able editor 
and translator of Arminius’s works, Dr. James Nichols, ob- 


serves : 


The providence of God, under whose control are all the affairs of his 
Church, seems for the wisest and most beneficent purposes to have 
brought into immediate contact, at a remarkable crisis, two clashing 


propositions involving an important verity of Christian doctrine, that 
they might arouse the attention and excite the energies of a mortal who 
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had been highly gifted of God, and upon whom had been bestowed an 
enlarged and most capacious understanding and a mind so peculiarly 
trained to close thought and logical deductions as if it had been educated 
with the sole intent of skillfully eliciting the portion of conflicting truth 
contained in each of these propositions and of framing from them a grand 
and scriptural system which most signally ‘‘ justifies the ways of God to 
man,” * 


From a purely human point of sight, however, it is hardly 
possible to imagine a position presenting greater difficulties to 
an ingenuous and candid mind. Bayle, in his General Dic- 
tionary, insinuates that if the great leader of the Remon- 
strants had not carried into the theological lists so keen a lance 
he would have been a happier man. For then he would have 
escaped the temptation to challenge in the Reformed Churches 
the almost universally acknowledged supremacy of Geneva. 
Calvin and Beza were the Jachin and Boaz of the temple of 
reformed theology The memory of the one and the name of 
the other were worshiped by thousands in Holland, Switzer- 
land, Savoy, England, Scotland, and France. When Coorn- 
hert, in the debate above mentioned, begun at Delft and 
afterward continued under the auspices of duly appointed 
commissioners of their high mightinesses, the States General, 
at Leyden, had reduced his clerical opponents to confusion 
and triumphantly demanded in one of their moments of stam- 
mering embarrassment, “ What! is this the doctrine of Calvin 
and Beza?” the commissioners “ reprimanded him severely for 
having mentioned the names of these two venerable reform- 
ers.” To which Coornhert replied, “ We are permitted to 
repeat the name both of God and the devil without being 
called to account for such words; why then ought we to be 
blamed for speaking of two mortal men who were liable to 
error?” Hooker, at a later day, observes in his Heclesiastival 
Polity, with an allusion to Aquinas: 


Of what account the Master of the Sentences was in the Church of 
Rome, the same and more amongst the preachers of the Reformed 
Churches Calvin had purchased, so that the perfectest divines were 
judged they who were skillfullest in Calvin’s writings, his books almost 
the very canon by which to judge of doctrine and discipline. The 
French Churches, both under others abroad or at home in their own 


* Works of Arminius, vol. i, p. 63. 
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country, were all cast according to that mold which Calvin had made. 
The Church of Scotland in erecting the fabric of their Reformation took 
the selfsame pattern.* 


To question such widely established ascendency in theolog- 
ical thought, more especially in Amsterdam, one of the chief 
strongholds of Calvinism outside Geneva, was not a thing 
to be rashly undertaken by anyone, and Arminius, though 
intellectually courageous, was hampered with what some might 
consider an excess of moral caution. His large acquaintance 
with theological lore, his preeminent ability, the enviable 
position he had already won for hinself in one of the world’s 
greatest cities, together with his keen insight into truth and his 
incorruptible honesty of mind, were, however, to prove fatal to 
his peace. For no sooner had he begun to consider the posi- 
tion and the arguments of Coornhert and the answer of his 
antagonists than he was obliged to admit that the former con- 
tained an important element of truth.which the latter had 
entirely missed. To his surprise he found, as his investiga- 
tions proceeded, that, liberal and comprehensive as his theo- 
logical researches and studies had been,+ there was still a large 
realm of thought and opinion outside the limited world of 
Augustine, Calvin, and Beza into which he had as yet never 
penetrated. To the anthropological and soteriological position 
of the Greek and many of the Latin fathers he had not given 
much attention. To the value and importance of the nobly 
rational and scriptural views of Melanchthon and the Augsburg 
Confession he had been equally indifferent. He had subscribed 
to the Belgic Confession of Faith and the catechism of the 
Palatine Churches without noting at first the scope they 
afforded for variant interpretation, and without remembering 
that before the comparatively recent domination of Calvinism 
in the Netherlands milder views of divine predestination had 
been held and taught by the leading theologians of the coun- 
try. In the new light which had come the difficulties of Cal- 
vinism began to assume a magnitude and a character of which 
hitherto he had been but dimly conscious, or to which he had 
been wholly inattentive. Awaking at last as from a dream, he 


* Ecclesiastical Polity, Pp. 9. 
t Brandt, Vita Jacobi Arminii, p. 15. 
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shrank instinctively from offering further homage to “ the bad- 
principled God,” to use the striking language of the sainted 
John Fletcher, “ which had before been quietly worshiped 
all over Holland.” 

In its inception Arminianism, unlike Calvinism, was not a 
thoroughly articulated and scientific system of theology, but 
simply a principle of loyalty to truth leading ultimately to the 
adoption of a rule of interpretation in dealing with the great 
facts of history, providence, and the human soul—with the con- 
stitution and principles of God’s moral government over men, 
with the truths of revelation, and with man’s relation to God 
and to the work of redemption—demanded alike by the charac- 
ter and purpose of God, by the general tenor and scope of sacred 
Scripture, and by tlhe intuitions of the reason and the con- 
science. Applying this principle of interpretation independ- 
ently of the postulates or opinions of any school of theologians, 
and yet with a full knowledge of all that had been advanced 
and a cordial recognition of its claims to respect, Arminius 
began, in 1591, to expound the ninth chapter of Romans, 
which was considered the impregnable citadel of Calvinism, 
to large and interested audiences in the great church of Am- 
sterdam. The dogmatic views of Calvin and Beza were not 
directly and specifically assailed. They were quietly cross- 
plowed or ignored. The universal love and benevolence of 
God were insisted on, the freedom of the human will vindi- 
cated, the predestination to eternal salvation of all who choose 
to believe in Christ proclaimed. It was shown that men are 
chosen in Christ before the foundation of the world, not that 
they might believe under pressure of some irresistible com- 
pulsion and so become the subjects of salvation independently 
of their personal volition and choice, but simply on the ground 
of their faith and obedience as foreseen by the all-seeing eye ; 
that, on the other hand, men are eternally reprobated and cast 
off, not on account of some inscrutable and unalterable decree, 
but because of their personal rejection of Christ, the Re- 
deemer, persisted in, in spite of all the aids and privileges of 
the Gospel and the free and bona fide offer of salvation. To 
make sure of his ground the preacher, naturally diffident of 
his own conclusions, untested by competent adverse criticism, 
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sought quiet and friendly conferences with the ablest ex- 
ponents and advocates of Calvinism. The letters that passed 
between himself and Dr. Francis Junius, the distinguished 
professor of theology in Leyden University, whose chair Ar- 
minius was destined subsequently to fill, reflect great credit on 
the learning, logic, and fine Christian temper of both dis- 
putants. A nobler example of skillful theological fencing, 
inspired by the entirely serious purpose of discovering the 
hiding place of sacred truth, can hardly be met with in that 
or any other age. The effort of Arminius to open a corre- 
spondence with William Perkins, the great English supralap- 
sarian and professor of theology in the University of Cam- 
bridge prior to his examination of Perkins’s Armilla Aurea, 
failed through the death of the latter. Pacifie conference on 
great theological questions was, however, generally speaking, 
impossible in that learned and litigious age. The result of 
these overtures was interminable disputation in the ecclesias- 
tical senate of Amsterdam, which continued in spite of several 
attempts to secure peace, until Arminius’s election in 1603 to 
the chair of divinity in Leyden, where the conflict, after a brief 
and illusive truce between himself and Gomarus, was renewed 
and continued till the death of Arminius, in 1609. 

Even during the brief public life of this remarkable man 
the great principles of reason and equity on which he laid 
stress in interpreting the great verities of religion—the charac- 
ter, mind, and purpose of God, and the nature and destiny of 
man—had made a powerful impression on some of the great- 
est intellects of his day. “The Remonstrants thank God,” 
exclaimed his friend John Uitenbogaert, three years after his 
decease, “that they have been permitted to know, to hear, and 
to see such a man as Arminius and to enjoy the benefit of his 
great abilities. They look upon this church as happy in hav- 
ing had such a light, and unhappy in having lost it so soon; 
but still more unhappy are those who when they might did not 
learn of him.” In the noble band of men who joined his 
standard during his lifetime and espoused the cause of general 
redemption may be named Huig Groot (Grotius) ; John Olden- 
barneveldt, the renowned advocate of Holland, with whom 
Motley’s glowing pages have made us familiar; John Uiten- 
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bogaert, his fellow-student at Geneva; Simon Episcopius 
(Bisschop), his young pupil and successor in the chair of theol- 
ogy at Leyden; and Dr. John Drusius, professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Franeker, all of whom exerted a more or 
less powerful influence on the fortunes of Arminianism and 
the cause of the Remonstrants. Of De Groot, Bowring ob- 
serves in his Batavian Anthology: “ The very name of Gro- 
tius calls up all that the imagination can conceive of greatness 
and true fame. . . . The authority of his great name, always 
associated with Christianity, with peace, with literature, with 
freedom and suffering and virtue, has ever been a bulwark of 
truth and morals.” The sad fate of Oldenbarneveldt—who, at 
seventy-three years of age, after a long life of splendid public 
service, was condemned by the Synod of Dort, in 1619, and 
beheaded at The Hague in August of that year for his attach- 
ment to the cause and doctrines of the Remonstrants—is an 
eternal stigma on the memory of Prince Maurice, and a per- 
petual reproach to the Calvinistic party. John Uitenbogaert 
occupied the pulpit of the leading church at The Hague for 
more than a generation, and was considered one of the most 
able and eloquent preachers and most judicious ecclesiastical 
counselors in the Netherlands. The brilliant and learned young 
Episcopius became, after the death of his great teacher, the 
leader of the Remonstrant body and its first systematic theolo- 
gian. His magnificent defense—two hours long—of the Re- 
monstrant cause, delivered in Latin before the Synod of Dort, 
drew tears from the eyes of nearly all but the haughty and 
irascible president of the Synod, Bogerman, and was long re- 
membered in other lands by members of the foreign delega- 
tions there present, several of the most distinguished of whom 
became converts to Arminianism on their return to their native 
countries. Among these may be mentioned Dr. Thomas 
Goad, vice chancellor of Oxford—* a great and general scholar, 
exact critic, and historian, a poet, orator, schoolman, and di- 
vine” *—and Mr. Hales, secretary to the English ambassador, 
Sir Dudley Carleton, at The Hague. When the latter heard 
Episcopius in the Synod expound verse 16 of John iii, “ God 
so loved the world,” he said, “There I bid John Calvin 


*Echard, History of England, vol. ii, p. 122. 
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good night.”* Among other distinguished theologians of 


that and the succeeding age who avowed their acceptance of 
the leading positions of Arminius were Daniel Tilenus, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Sedan; Dr. Christopher Potter; Dr. 
Thomas Jackson, president of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ;+ 
sishop Andrews; { Bishop Davenant; Archbishop Usher ;§ 
Bishop Womack ; Dr. Robert Sanderson, professor of divin- 
ity at Oxford, and afterward Bishop of Lincoln ;| Dr. Thomas 
Pierce ;% and Dr. John Goodwin.** The Theological Insti- 
tutes of Episcopius, seldom read to-day, attracted wide attention 
in the seventeenth century. The celebrated Benedictine, Father 
Mabillon, borrowed the work from the library of the Areli- 
bishop of Rheims, studied it exhaustively for two months, and 
recommended it strongly to the monasteries of his order, ob- 
serving of the author, “ His style is beautiful, and his manner 
of treating his subject answers his style perfectly well.” ++ 
While at first somewhat unfortunate in some of its early 
friends and advocates, such as Archbishop Laud, the Earl of 
Stafford, and Charles I—whose wretched policy of suppression 
alienated the Puritans from their theology, just as a similar 
policy banished the Remonstrants in Holland ex aris et focis, 
from 1619 to 1626—the Arminian theology was destined to 
take firm root in England, and exert a profound and enduring 
influence on the religious life and thought of the English- 
speaking peoples on both sides of the ocean. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the great revival which began in the earlier 
half of the eighteenth century and has continued to our own day 
—whose least result, as a distinguished modern historian has 
reminded us, was the origination of Methodism—would have 
been impossible under the domination of Calvinism. White- 
field succeeded in reaching the people, and so did Edwards and 
Tennant, but only because their practical and popular theology 
was in flat contradiction to their theoretic and speculative 


* Nichol, Works of Arminius, vol. i, p. 417. 
+t Prynne, Anti-Arminianism, p. 270. 
t Pierce, Divine Purity Defended, p. 125. 
§ Life of Dr. John Goodwin, by Thomas Jackson 
Hammond, Pacific Discourse Concerning God's Grace and Decrees, p.8 
{ Divine Philanthropy Defended, p. 15. 
** Jackson, Life of Goodwin 
tt Treatise On the Studies which are Proper for Those Who Live in Monasteries 
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views. And it is undeniable that a distinctly Arminian sote- 
riology lies at the basis of every successful evangelistic move- 
ment of our own day. In securing the homage and allegiance 
of such intellects as that of John and Thomas Goodwin, Ar- 
minianism dropped its seed in a deep and rich soil. For, 
though John Wesley and his most scholarly preachers, such as 
Coke, Fletcher, Asbury, Clarke, and Watson, were not unac- 
quainted with the Disputationes Publice et Private and 
other works of Arminius, and with the Latin treatises of the 
ablest of the Remonstrants, such as Episcopius, Limborch, the 
elder and younger Brandts, it was mainly through the noble 
works of the Goodwins that they came to know Arminianism 
in its best form. Fletcher, in preparing his Checks, made a 
careful study of the works of the Remonstrants ; and Wesley’s 
indorsement of the great Dutchman was characteristically 
cordial and complete. He called his first popular serial Zhe 
Arminian Magazine, and says of Arminius: 

The declaration of his opinions, which he spoke in an assembly of the 
States, serves at once by facts to evidence the unfair usage he met with, 
and to proclaim to the world as manly and rational a system of divinity as 
any age or nation has produced. His uncommon mildness and forbear- 
ance, rendered still more extraordinary by the age in which he lived, is 
apparent in every page of his writings; and his disputes with the cele- 
brated Junius and our English Perkins on the subject of predestination 
are, for the polite and generous manner in which he has conducted them, 


an honor to human nature.* 


*Arminian Magazine, 1778. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


“Tue belief that all things are working together for some 
good end is the most essential expression of religious faith ; of 
all intellectual propositions it is the one most closely related to 
that emotional yearning for a higher and better life (for one- 
self and for mankind) which is the sum and substance of re- 
ligion. . . . Only admit that the divine attributes are (as they 
must be) incommensurably greater than human attributes, and 
our faith that all things are working together for good may 
remain unimpugned.” So writes the earliest American inter- 
preter of Darwinism, basing this optimistic belief on the 
teachings of modern science as a thoroughgoing theistic evolu- 
tionist understands them. 


RELIGION and theology are not identical, nor even inseparable. 
Genuine religion may exist without formal theology, and the- 
ology without religion. The essence of religion lies rather in 
moral submission to the divine rule of life than in mental sub- 
scription or consent to any number of fixed dogmatic formulas. 
Religion means, according to the Christian understanding, obedi- 
ence to the great twofold commandment given and exemplified 
by the divine Founder of our holy religion. To love God and 
man, to “move upward working out the beast,” to “let the ape 
and tiger die,” is the test and essence of true religion. Thus 
defined, it is within a child’s apprehension; while the freshest 
and deepest philosophy declares to-day that the rank of individ- 
uals and communities in the scale of civilization is determined 
and marked by the degree of their conformity to Christ’s great 
commandment. Twenty-five years ago the author of Zece 
Hlomo described the nature of the essential faith, which is the 
pith and core of true religion, with rare ethical and spiritual 
penetration, as follows: 


He who, when goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinctive 


loyalty to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself to it—such a man has 
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faith, and the root of the matter is in such aman. He may have habits of vice, 
but the loyal and faithful instinct in him will place him above many that practice 
virtue. He may be rude in thought and character, but he will unconsciously 
gravitate toward what is right. Other virtues can scarcely thrive without a fine 
natural organization and a happy training. But the most neglected and ungifted 
of men may make a beginning with faith. Other virtues want civilization, a 
certain amount of knowledge, a few books; but in half-brutal countenances 
faith will light up a glimmer of nobleness. The savage, who can do little else, 
can wonder and worship and enthusiastically obey. He that cannot know what is 
right can know that some one else knows; he who has no law may still have a 
master; he who is incapable of justice may still be capable of fidelity; he who 


understands little may have his sins forgiven because he loves much. 


THE PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 

In a church prayer meeting, where the subject for the even- 
ing was “Temperance,” a physician of high repute, member of 
the medical staff of a large hospital, contributed to the interest 
and profit of the occasion a lucid, concise, and comprehensive 
statement of the nature and effects of alcohol from the medical 
point of view and as ascertained by scientific investigation. 
We here present a condensed but faithfully accurate report of 
the substance of his address. 

The appetite for stimulants of some kind is almost universal 
among the nations and tribes of men. The distinguishing and 
intoxicating element in the stimulants most in use—in malt and 
spirituous liquors—is alcohol. The great majority of the thor- 
oughly educated members of the medical profession are agreed 
on two conclusions, which have been verified by critical observa- 
tion and experience : 

First. 7o the human system in health alcohol is unnecessary 
and injurious; unnecessary because it does nothing which the 
healthy body cannot better do for itself; injurious because it 
introduces into the system a superfluous element, a drug which 
the physical economy knows not what to do with; injurious 
also and especially because of its dangerous tendency to inflame 
the appetite rapidly and fasten the drink habit upon the man or 
woman. (Etymology drives home a sharp truth; literally, in- 
toxication is impoisoning. ) 

Seconp. In some kinds of sickness alcohol has its proper use 
as a medicine. Administered in small quantities it is observed 
to have a beneficial effect on some abnormal conditions. Its 
definite effect when thus administered is to stimulate the action 
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of the brain and heart. In certain emergencies it is medically 
useful. In cases of faintness a small quantity will revive the 
sufferer by quickening the heart action; and in cases of chill, 
when the surface of the body has become cold, a little alcohol 
will help to restore normal temperature by sending the warm 
blood to the surface again. Occasionally, also, in cases of sur- 
gical wounds, in erysipelas and in similar conditions, it gives 
favorable results. In certain kinds of poisoning, moreover, as 
from bites of venomous reptiles and insects, alcohol, itself essen- 
tially a poison, seems to neutralize or antidote in a degree 
the effect of the venom, a different kind of poison, which has 
been injected into the circulation by the bite. And, again, in 
some chronic diseases the symptoms are moderated and the dis- 
tress is mitigated by the judiciously prescribed use of alcohol 
in some form. These facts the medical faculty are familiar 
with and substantially agreed upon. 

But it is urgently necessary to emphasize the yet more un- 
deniable fact that the miscellaneous, undiscriminating, or excess- 
ive use of stimulants in any and every sort of sickness, or when 
one is not “feeling very well,” can do nothing but damage and 
is certain to work immeasurable and irretrievable harm. Noone 
but a capable physician knows the specific conditions in which 
the use of alcohol is justified or called for and what quantity ought 
to be given, or is competent to decide whether these conditions 
exist in the particular case. The taking of medicines, except 
on the advice of a qualified physician, is at all times hazardous, 
and especially is this true with reference to alcoholic stimulants, 
unless in some simple and well-understood emergency like chill 
or certain conditions of faintness. 

To recapitulate and reiterate, the two conclusions clearly 
established by medical science in relation to alcohol are: 

1. To the healthy body it is in all its forms and combina- 
tions entirely unnecessary and positively injurious. 

2. In sickness it is of use only in particular conditions which 
cannot be judged of and decided to exist except by medical 
skill, and it should be taken like arsenic, strychnia, or aconite, 
or any other poison used as medicine, only on the definite pre- 
scription of the physician. 

On the authority, therefore, of practical and experimental 
medical science, as stated by an eminent physician, claiming to 


speak for the bulk of the intelligence of his profession, the ideal 
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community, the community properly instructed and regulated 
by science, would be one in which alcoholic liquors were nowhere 
sold as a beverage and could be procured only on the written 
prescription of a regular medical practitioner. To produce 
such a community instruction of the youth in all schools as to 
the baleful, poisonous, and malignant effects of alcohol is a 
necessity. 

This ideal would satisfy the Church. And if the day 
ever comes when the scientific forces and the religious forces 
are solidly united in the purpose and effort to actualize this 
ideal it will be done; for nothing can withstand such a union. 
That such a day is sure to come we firmly believe. “We see 
the triumph from afar; by faith we bring it nigh.” Not until 
that day comes can this land be really Christian. 

However baffled and delayed by contradictions, disagree- 
ments, and confusions, 


Tis coming up the steep of time, 

And this old world is growing brighter ; 
We may not see its dawn sublime, 

But high hopes make the heart beat lighter. 
We may be sleeping in the ground 

When it awakes the world in wonder, 
But we have felt it gathering round 

And heard its voice of living thunder. 

Tis coming! Yes, ‘tis coming! 


OTHER PEOPLE IN MRS. BROWNING’S LETTERS. 
Mr. Ruskin once wrote: “ Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh’ 
is, as far as I know, the greatest poem which the century has 


produced in any language.” 


Without agreeing in the least 
with this opinion, it seems fair to say that views and criticisms 
on the characters, actions, and productions of numerous notable 
persons from a woman whose work John Ruskin in his prime 
could so eulogize are likely to be interesting and valuable, espe- 
cially when found scattered about in private letters—frank, im- 
promptu expressions given in the freedom and candor of friendly 
correspondence. No small part of the teeming and palpitant 
life of Mrs. Browning’s letters* consists in the impressions 
made upon this acutely sensitive, utterly sincere, and intensely 

* Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 2vols., crown, 8vo. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $4. 
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a | earnest woman by the various celebrities, mostly though not ex- 
clusively literary people, whom she knew by personal intercourse 
or by correspondence or by trustworthy report, Because of 


a her native country and native tongue the greater part are 
A 4 . : "a . 

English; by reason of her long residence and interest in Italy 
* some are Italians; by reason of the warm and early welcome 
a, 


given in America to her poetry a number are Americans; 
while by reason of her occasional periods of residence in Paris a 
few are French. Probably no objection will be made to our 


exhibiting and advertising here the richness of the volumes 


ve Veer » 
py ys 


which hold the confidential thoughts of one of the most gifted 


> )S 


of women as she poured them out freely through thirty years 


of letters. 


2 


She was thirty years old when she had her first sight of 


Wordsworth and several other notables and wrote: 


3 reise) 


I was not at all disappointed in Wordsworth, although perhaps I should not 





Ty 


have singled him from the multitude as a great man, There is a reserve even in 


his countenance which does not lighten as Landor’s does, whom I saw the same 


| 


evening. His eyes have more meekness than brilliancy, and in his slow, even artic- 


ad 
>> 


ulation there is rather the solemnity of truth itself than the animation and energy 





of those who seek for it. As to my being quite at ease when I spoke to him, how 





could you ask such a question? I trembled in both soul and body. But he was 


ss 


very kind and sat near me and talked to me and recited a translation by Carey of 


at = 


a sonnet of Dante’s—and altogether it was quitea dream! Landor, too—Walter 


—_—-s 
eee 
“2S 


Savage—in whose hands the ashes of antiquity burn again, gave me two Greek 


epigrams he had lately written, and talked brilliantly and prominently until my 


i brother abused him afterward for ambitious singularity and affectation. But it 
ae was very interesting. And dear Miss Mitford too! And Mr. Raymond, a great 
ti Hebraist and the author of A Cure for a Heartache. 1 never walked in the 
’ skies before, and perhaps never shall again when so many stars are out ! 
~ by Mrs. Browning made frequent efforts to convert her friend 
tie Mr. H. S. Boyd to something like her own admiration of Words- 
} worth’s poetry. Thus she writes: 
| 7 As to your “words of fire” about Wordsworth, if I had but a cataract at com- 
be mand I would try to quench them. Do you remember his grand ode upon “ Child- 
s hood "—worth, to my apprehension, just twenty of Dryden's “St. Cecilia’s Day” 
4 —his sonnet upon Westminster Bridge, his lyric on a lark in which the lark swells 
. and exults, and the many noble and glorious passages of his “Excursion?” You 
q must not blame me for estimating Wordsworth at his height, and on the other 
4 


hand I confess to you that he is frequently heavy and dull. “ Wordsworth’s 
spirit has worked a good work, and has freed into the capacity of work other 
noble spirits. He took the initiative in a great poetic movement, and is to be 


praised, not only for what he has done, but for what he has enabled his age to 


do. For the rest, Byron has more passion and intensity, Shelley more fancy and 
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music, Coleridge could see further into the unseen and was the grander genius, 
and not one of those poets has insulted his own genius by the production of whole 
poems such as I could name of Wordsworth’s, the vulgarity of which is childish 
and the childishness vulgar. Still, the wings of his genius are wide enough to 
cover its feet with their shadow, and our gratitude should be stronger than our 
critical acumen. Yes, I will be “a blind admirer of Wordsworth.” He was a great 
poet to me always; and always, while I have a soul for poetry, will be so. I do 
not understand the Greek meters as well as you do, but I understand Wordsworth’s 
genius better. He is a philosophical and Christian poet, with depths in his soul to 


which poor Byron could never reach Do be candid 


Remarking that she does not know where Wordsworth was 
educated, she expresses her opinion that “ Apollo taught him 
under the laurels, while all the Muses looked through the 
boughs.” 

Carlyle pleased the Brownings by a letter which said, “ Not 
for years has a marriage occurred in my private circle in which 
I so heartily rejoice as in yours.” After he had journeyed with 
them from England to Paris she writes: 

He left a deep impression on me. It is difficult to conceive of a more interest- 
ing human soul. All the bitterness is love with the point reversed. He seems to 
me to have a profound sensibility—so profound and turbulent that it unsettles his 
general sympathies. Do you guess what I mean, or is it as dark as my writings 
are said to be? We met Carlyle once at Mr. Forster’s in London, and found 


him in great force, particularly in the damnatory clauses. 


Tennyson, who was not redundantly magnanimous and gra- 
cious toward the Brownings, received from them unaffected ad- 
miration and generous offers of affection. Her letters hold such 
recognitions as these: 

Tennyson is a great poet. He can think, he can feel, and his language is highly 
expressive, characteristic, and harmonious. He thrills me sometimes to the end 
of my fingers, as only a true great poet can. . . . With all my admiration of him 
I would gladly find in him more exaltation and a broader clasping of truth. Still, 
it is not possible to have so much beauty without a certain portion of truth, the 
position of the Utilitarians being true in the inverse. But I think as I did of 
“uses” and “ responsibilities,” and do hold that the poet is a preacher and must 
look to his doctrine. Perhaps Tennyson will grow more solemn, like the sun, as 
his day goes on In the meantime we have the noble “ Two Voices” and, among 
other grand intimations of a teaching power, certain stanzas “To J. 8.” which very 
deeply affected me ; the lines beginning, 

“The wind that beats the mountain blows 

More softly round the open world.” 
Take away the last stanzas, which should be applied more definitely to the body, 
or else be cut away altogether as a lie against eternal verity, and the poem stands 


as one of the finest of monodies. The nature of human grief never surely was 
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more tenderly intimated or touched—it brought tears tomy eyes. Tennyson is not 
a Christian poet, up to this time, but let us listen and hear his next songs. He is 
one of God’s singers, whether he knows it or not. We have read Tennyson’s “ Prin- 
cess,” and I am disappointed. What woman will tell the great poet that Mary 
Wollstonecraft herself never dreamt of setting up collegiate states, proctordoms, 
and the rest, which is a worn-out plaything in the hands of one sex already, and 
need not be transferred in order to be proved ridiculous? As for the poetry, 
beautiful in parts, he never seems to me to come up to his own highest mark, 
in the rhythm especially. The old blank verse of Tennyson wasa divine thing, but 
this new—mounted for certain critics—may please them better than it pleases me 
till, the man is Tennyson, take him for all and all, and I never shall forgive what- 
ever princesses of my sex may have ill treated him. What you tell me interests 
me as everything about him must. I like to think of him digging gardens—cab- 
bages and all. At the same time, what he says about the public “hating poetry” 
is certainly not a fit word for Tennyson. Perhaps no true poet, having claims upon 
attention solely through his poetry, has attained so certain a success with such short 
delay. Instead of being pelted (as nearly every true poet has been) he stands al- 
ready on a pedestal, and is recognized as a master spirit not by a coterie, but by 
the great public. If he isn’t satisfied, I think he is wrong. Divine poet as he is, 
and no laurel being too leafy for him, yet he must be an unreasonable man, and 
not an understander of the growth of laurel trees and the nature of a reading 
public. I have read “In Memoriam.”’ It is full of pathos and beauty and has 
gone to my heart and soul. All I wish away is the marriage hymn at the end, and 
that for every reason I wish away—it’s a discord in the music. The monotony is 
a part of the position—the sea is monotonous and so is lasting grief. Who that 
has suffered has not felt wave after wave break dully against one rock, till brain 
and heart, with all their radiances, seemed lost in a single shadow? Tennyson 
stands higher by reason of this book. What he lacked, in the opinion of many, 
was an earnest personality and direct purpose. In this last poem he appeals di- 
rect from heart to heart, as from his own to the universal heart, and we all feel 
him nearer to us. The winding up of ‘* Maud ” is magnificent, full of power, and 
there are beautiful, thrilling bits before you get so far. Still, there is an appear- 
ance of labor in the early part; the language is rather incrusted by skill than 
spontaneously blossoming, and the rhythm is not always happy. The poet seems to 
aim at more breadth and freedom, which he attains, but at the expense of his 
characteristic delicious music. The Laureate, being in London for three or four 
days from the Isle of Wight, spent two of them with us, dined with us, smoked 


” 


with us, opened his heart to us, and ended by reading “ Maud” to us from begin- 
ning to end and going away at half past two in the morning. If I had had a heart 
to spare, certainly he would have won mine. He is captivating with his frankness, 
confidingness, and unexampled naiveté. Think of his stopping in “ Maud” every 
now and then, exclaiming, “There’s a wonderful touch! That's very tender! 
How beautiful that is!’ Yes, and it was wonderful, tender, beautiful, and he 
read exquisitely in a voice like an organ, rather music than speech. 


Of a precocious poet who made a brief sensation the letters 
have such notice as the following: 


Alexander Smith has noble stuff in him; a true poet in opulence of imagery, 
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more imagery than verity, more color than form ; defective so far (he is said to be 
very young) in the intellectual part of poetry. His images are flowers thrown to 
him by the gods, beautiful and fragrant, but having no root either in Enna or 
Olympus. There is no unity, and holding together, no reality properly so called, 
no thinking of any kind. Tennyson says of him, “He has fancy without imagi- 
nation.” Still, it is difficult to say at the dawn what may be written at noon. He 
may attain, as he ripens, more clearness of outline and depth of intention. Cer- 
tainly he is very rich and full of color. 


Of Charles Kingsley there is this brief mention : 


Mr. Kingsley, the “ Christian Socialist,” author of “ Alton Locke,” “ Yeast,” etc., 
impressed me most agreeably. Ilike and admire him. He is original and earnest, 
full of a genial and almost tender Kindliness which is delightful. Wild and theo- 
retical in many ways he is of course, but I believe he could not be otherwise than 
good and noble, let him say or dream what he will. “Manly,” do yousay? ButI 
am not fond of praising men by calling them manly. I hate and detest a mascu- 
line man. Humanly bold, brave, true, direct, Mr. Kingsley is—a moral cor- 


diality and an original intellect uniting in him. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters evokes such comments as these : 


A gifted but eccentric writer! Very eloquent he is, and true views he takes of 
art in the abstract, true and elevating. It is in the application of connective logic 
that he breaks away from one violently. Very vivid, graphic, full of sensibility, 
but inconsequent in some of the reasoning, and rather flashy than full in the meta- 
physics. Robert, who knows a good deal about art, could agree with him only by 
snatches, and we, both of us, standing before a very expressive picture of Domen- 
ichino’s, wondered how he could blaspheme against so great an artist. Still, he is 


no ordinary man, and for a critic to be so much a poet is a great thing. 
To Ruskin, when he had lauded, extravagantly as she thought, 
her poems, she wrote : 


Not being a mere critic, but half critic and half poet, you may be encumbered 
sometimes by the burning imagination in you, may be apt, when you turn the light 
of your countenance on a thing, to see the thing lighted up as a matter of course, 
just as we, when we carried torches into the Vatican, were not perfectly clear how 
much we brought to that wonderful Demosthenes, folding the marble round him in 
its thousand folds—how much we brought and how much we received. Was it the 
sculptor or the torchbearer who most produced the effect? And like doubts I 
have had of you, I confess. . . . You don’t mistake by your heart, through loving, 
but you exaggerate by your imagination, through glorifying 

Mrs. Browning once characterized Harriet Martineau as “ the 
most manlike woman in the three kingdoms—in the best sense 
of man—a woman gifted with admirable fortitude, as well as ex- 
ercised in high logic, a woman of sensibility and of imagination 
certainly, but apt to carry her reason unbent wherever she sets 
her foot, given to utilitarian philosophy and the habit of logical 


” 


analysis;” and yet strangely, though not to our surprise, these 
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letters show us Miss Martineau, at intervals through the years, 
as dying at one time of cancer, then claiming to be cured of 
this by mesmerism, then carried away completely as a believer in 
clairvoyance and spiritualism, then repudiating mesmerism, and 
falling at times into loudly declared atheism, which again she 
several times renounced. Little did Harriet Martineau’s boasted 
“logic,” “ reason,” and “ manlike mind ” avail to give intellectual 
dignity, consistency, poise, or reasonableness to her life. <A 
not inappropriate place for her statue would be in a museum of 
classical art along with the marble figures of Juno, Diana, 
Minerva, and other goddesses of polytheism, although she was 
rather too vacillating to stand safely steady on a pagan pedestal 
or any other. 
Vanity Fuir makes this impression: 

Very clever, very effective, but cruel to human nature; a painful book, and not 

the pain that purifies and exalts! Partial truths, after all, and those not whole- 


some. But I had no idea that Thackeray had intellectual force for such a book ; 


the power is considerable. 


Of Samuel Rogers, young and bold, light-hearted and witty, 
at eighty-three, this is written: 

It is a fine thing when the light burns so clear, away down inthe socket. I, who 
am not an admirer of his P/easures of Memory, do admire this perpetual youth and 
untired energy. Then there are other noble characteristics about this Rogers. A 
man said the other day: “ Rogers hates me, I know; he is always making bitter 
speeches about me, and yesterday he said so and so. Aut, if I were in distress, 
there is one man in the world to whom I would go without hesitation, at once and as 
to a brother, and that man is Rogers.” If he is harsh sometimes in his words, he is 
always generous in his deeds. He makes an epigram on a man and then gives him 
a thousand pounds. 

After hearing Chalmers, Mrs. Browning wrote: 

His sermon was on a text whose extreme beauty would diffuse itself into any ser- 
mon preached upon it— God is love.” His eloquence was very great, and his views 
noble and grasping. I expected much from his imagination, but not so much from 
his knowledge. It was truer to Scripture than I was prepared for, although there 
seemed to me some want on the subject of the work of the Holy Spirit on the heart, 
which work we cannot dwell upon too emphatically. He “ worketh in us to will 


and to do.” 
A few Americans appear in Mrs, Browning’s Italian letters: 
Mrs. Stowe has just arrived and called this morning. I like her better than I 
thought I should—that is, I find more refinement in voice and manner—no ram- 
pant Americanisms. Very simple and gentle, with a sweet voice; undesirous of 


shining or posing as it seemed to me. Never did lioness roar more softly; and the 


temptations of a sudden enormous popularity should be estimated, in doing her full 
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justice. She is nice-looking, too; and there's something strong and copious and 


characteristic in her dusky, wavy hair. For the rest, the brow has not very large 


j 


capacity ; and the mouth wants something both in frankness and sensitiveness, I 


should say Her books are not so much to me, | confess, as is the fact that sh« 
above all women (yes, and men) of the age has moved the world—and for good 
We were both of us charmed with ber simplicity and earnestness, and I who had 
looked for what one usually finds in women was startled into much admiration and 
sympathy by finding in her a largeness and fearlessness of thought which, coming 
out of a clerical and Puritan cu/-de-sac, and combined with the most devout and rev 
erent emotions, is really fine. In Florence, Mr. Powers, the sculptor, is our chief 
friend and favorite, a most charming, straightforward, genial American, as simple 
as the man of genius he has proved himself needs to be. O, those great burning 
eyes of his, eyes like a wild Indian's, so black and full of light. You would scarcely 
wonder if they clave the marble without the help of his hands. Miss Hosmer 
the young American sculptress, is a great pet of mine and of Robert’s. She eman 
cipates the eccentric life of a perfectly “ emancipated female ” from all shadow of 
blame by the purity of hers She lives here all alone (at twenty-two - dines and 
breakfasts at the cafés precisely as a young man would; works from six o'clock in 
the morning till night, as a great artist must, and this with an absence of preten- 
sion and a simplicity of manners which accord rather with the childish dimples in 
her rosy cheeks than with her broad forehead and high aims She is a daring 
horsewoman and has been thrown thirty times. Mr. Story, the sculptor and poet, 
represents Hawthorne as not silent only by shyness, but by inaptitude; a man, it 
seems, who does not open out socially with his most intimate any more than with 
strangers. It isn’t his way to converse. That has been characteristic of some men 
of genius before him. As for getting anything from him on the subject of spirit 
ualist manifestations, his opinions are expressed in the Blithedale Romance. He 
evidently thinks them a sort of scurvy spirits, good to be slighted because of their 
disreputableness. Theodore Parker removed from Rome to Florence in an ex 
tremity of ill health, and died there. There was something high and noble about 
the man—thoug! was not deep in proportion 

Mrs. Browning was an intense democrat, in keen sympathy 
with struggling peoples everywhere, loving liberty and hating 
slavery of every sort. In revolutionists and patriots she had an 
earnest interest. 

Mazzini came to see us the other day, with that pale, spiritual face of his and 
those intense eyes full of melancholy. I was thinking, while he sat there, on what 
Italian turf he would lie at last with a bullet in his heart, or perhaps with a knife 
in his back, for to one of those ends it will surely come. . . . He is a noble and un- 
wise man, Unfortunately the epithets are compatible. Kossuth is neither very 
noble nor very wise. I have heard and felt a great deal of harm of him. The 
truth is not in him. And when a patriot lies like a Jesuit what are we to say or do? 

Eight years later she had an altered opinion of Mazzini 

He deserves what I should be sorry toinflict. He is a man without conscience 


Great was her love for Italy and her admiration of Louis 


Napoleon for the aid he lent to the Italian cause. Of that strue- 
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gle the chief hero was Garibaldi, especially in his Neapolitan 
campaign. In 1860, 

We are all talking and dreaming Garibaldi just nowin great anxiety. Scarcely 
since the world was a world has there been sucha feat of arms. All modern heroes 
grow pale before him. It was necessary, however, for us all even here, and at 
Turin just as in Paris, to be ready to disavow him. The whole good of central 
Italy was hazarded by it. If it had not been success it would have been an evil 
beyond failure. The enterprise was forlorner than a forlorn hope. The hero, 
if he had perished, would scarcely have been sure of his epitaph even. 

But a little later, 


Our poor Garibaldi, hero as he is, and an honest hero, is in truth the weakest 
and most malleable of men, and has become at last the mere mouthpiece of the 
Mazzinians. If the Bourbons’ fall had not been a little delayed North and South 
Italy would have broken in two. 


The day after Cavour’s death, in 1861: 


I can scarcely command voice to name Cavour. That great soul which 
meditated and made Italy has gone to the diviner country. If tears or blood could 
have saved him to us, he should have had mine. A hundred Garibaldis for such a 


man! May God save Italy 
Concerning an Irish leader, one letter to friends in England 
contains this: 


You are very vainglorious, I suppose, about O'Connell; but although I was d« 





lighted at the reversal by the House of Lords of his conviction for conspiracy, a 
victory for justice and constitutional law, yet he never was a hero of mine; if he 
had been, I should have been quite ashamed of him for being so unequal to his 
grand position as was demonstrated by the speech from the balcony. Such poetic 
sublimity in the position, and such prose in the speech! He has not the stuff in 
him of which heroes are made. There is a thread of cotton everywhere crossing 
the silk 

In Paris, in 1858, she saw Charles Sumner, who, for cure of the 
effects of Bully Brooks’s bludgeon, was passing through the 
burning torture under the hands of French surgeons. 

Do you remember the Jesuit’s agony in The Wandering Jew? It is practically 
that. Exposed to the living coal for seven weeks and the burns taking six weeks 
to heal. Mr. Sumner refused chloroform and suffered intensely. Of course, he is 
not able to stir for some time after the operation, and can’t read or sleep for the 
pain. Now he is just “healed,” and is allowed to travel for two months, after 
which he is to return and be burned again. Isn’t it a true martyrdom? What is 
feared is paralysis, or at best nervous infirmity for life, as the result of the blows 
of that savage. 

Not overpatriotic as an English woman was Mrs. Browning, 
but often deeply displeased with England’s attitude and action 
in matters at home and abroad. 
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Charles Tennyson married an Italian, but is intensely English, nevertheless, as 
expatriated Englishmen generally are. Robert's patriotism grows and deepens in 
exact proportion to the distance he goes away from England. It is not so with me; 
I am very cosmopolitan, and am tired of the self-deification of the English nation 
at the expense of all others. We have some noble advantages over the rest of the 
world, but it is not all advantage. Our “representative system” is nonrepresen 
tative, and socially we are much behind most foreign peoples. And of continental 
affairs we understand nothing in England. As Cousin said, long ago, we are “in 
sular” of understanding 

In 1855 she writes: 

O, the Crimea! How full of despair and horror! The results, however, will 
be good if we are induced to come down from the English pedestal of self-glorifi 
cation and learn that our close, stifling, corrupt system gives no scope for healthy 
and effective organization anywhere. We are oligarchic in all things from our 
Parliament to our army. According to the last marriage statistics thirty per 
cent of the male population signed with the mark only London is at once 
the largest and ugliest city in Europe. If we cannot fight righteous and necessary 
battles we must leave our place as a nation, and be satisfied with making pins 

.. I begin to think that nothing will do for England but a good revolution, 
and a“ besom of destruction” used dauntlessly. We are getting up our vainglories 
again, smoothing and spreading our peacock’s plumes The English are a 
peculiar people. They think that their worst is better than the best of exterior 
nations, that God made only the English, that over the rest of the world he has cast 
out his shoe. Truth, generosity, nobleness of mind and will, these things are imag 
ined not to exist beyond the influence of the 7Jimes newspaper and the Saturday 
Review. . . . Aclever English woman (married to a Frenchman) told Robert the 
other day that she believed in “a special hell for the Anglo-Saxon race on account 
of its hypoc risy.” 

In January, 1861, Mrs. Hooker, an American, gave a great 
ball at her house in Rome, and Mrs. Browning wrote: 

So you see our Americans can dance even while their republic goes to pieces. I 
think I would not do so. Not that I despair of America—God forbid! If the 
North will be faithful to its conscience there will be only an increase of greatness 
after a few years, even though it may rain blood betwixt then and now. Mr 
Story, the s ulptor, takes it all very quietly He would be content to let the 
South go and to accept the isolation of the North as final. ‘* We would be better 
off without the South,” says he. I don't agree with him; I think the unity of the 
State should be asserted with a strong hand, and the South be forced to pay 
taxes and submit to law. 

Such are some of the opinions concerning men and women, 
peoples, policies, and events, held by the greatest of poetesses, 
foremost of English women in her day and dearest of women to 
the Italy where she lived her best years, died, and lies buried; 
and such the varied interest of her letters lately issued by the 
Macmillan Company. 
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THE ARENA. 


“RECENT PHASES OF THOUGHT IN APOLOGETICS.” 

Tue valuable and timely article by Professor Rice on this subject, in 
the January Review, reaches the conclusion that the real evidence for 
Christianity ‘‘is not found in any one line of argument, but in the 
convergence of all lines. The dome rests, not on one pillar, but on 
many pillars.” It is to be found, however, that the article tends to 
weaken some of these converging lines. 

First the author attacks the argument from design. After showing, 
properly enough, that the principle of causality compels us to believe in 
an eternal and self-existent ground of all other existence, and that the 
design argument is of value only in helping to determine whether that 
ground is something intelligent or unintelligent, he proceeds to question 
the value of the ordinary design argument—at least to the man who 
believes that the process of evolution, carried on mainly under the guid- 
ance of the principles of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
has caused the eye or any other complex organ, or combination of 
organs, to become what it is. On the other hand, some writers maintain 
that the theory of evolution strengthens the design argument and 
enlarges its scope. Doubtless, if one thinks of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest as blind principles of guidance, he will find no in 
telligence manifested in any result to which they may lead. The product 
results from the process, and the process is without intelligence; there- 
fore the result shows none. But that is plainly a begging of the question. 
If one leaves the question of the blindness of the guiding principles 
undecided until the process is completed, and then examines the product 
to see if it could have been produced without intelligence, he will be in 
precisely the same logical relation to the question that he would be if he 
had never heard of evolution. If he finds evidence of intelligence in the 
product he will need to infer intelligence in connection with the guid- 
ing principles of the process. 

The professor uses an illustration to make clear the weakness of the 
ordinary design argument. He finds a vessel packed solidly with various 
objects, so that practically all the space is occupied. One exceedingly 
complicated object has salient angles which exactly correspond with the 
reentrant angles in adjacent objects, and vice verséd. There seems to be 
ground here for two inferences: first, that some one intended the vessel 
to be full; second, that the complicated object was specially designed 
for the particular space which it was to fill. The vessel, however, ‘‘ had 
reached its present condition by a process of shaking [accidental], 
wherein the small objects had gradually rattled into the chinks between 


the large ones and the hard objects had impressed their form upon the 
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soft ones.” Now, if the argument for design drawn from the consideration 
of the eye rested solely upon the fact that it fits into its socket nicely, 
that illustration would be in point. From the time of Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, however, ‘‘order” and ‘‘adaptation” have been the watch 
words of the writers on this controversy. Order is a mark of intelli- 
gence, The adjustment of the parts of an organ so as to secure its func- 
tional perfection indicates intelligence. These are the forms of the de 
sign argument. The professor's vessel of objects and his complicated 
object with salient angles would show little or no order and no adapta- 
tion to the performance of any function. His illustration, therefore, 
throws no light upon the argument from design in nature. I conclude 
that the argument is not weakened by Darwinism. Butler's Analogy is 
not a suitable reply to modern agnosticism, to be sure; but agnostics are 
not the only rejecters of Christianity in our day. To the class for whom 
it was intended, those who believe in God but reject Christianity, But- 
ler’s great work is still of value. While not the only pillar, it is one of 
the pillars on which the dome of Christian truth rests, 

Is there not also something of value in another line of argument upon 
which the professor heaps ridicule? ‘* Proposition 1. There is a God, 
because the religious intuitions of humanity affirm that there is a God. 
Proposition 2. There is need of revelation, because the religious intui- 
tions of humanity are so conflicting and uncertain that they are good 
for nothing. Proposition 3. Christianity is a revelation from God, be- 
cause the religious intuitions of humanity approve it.” Concerning this 
it is well to observe: 

1. These propositions are not affected by modern thought, and are as 
true now as they ever were. 

2. Most, if not all, of the defenders of Proposition 1 present additional 
arguments for their belief in God. 

3. Proposition 2 is stated more strongly than the case demands. It is 
not necessary to state that the religious intuitions are good for nothing, 
but simply that they were not adequate to lead man into all the religious 
truth that he needs. 

4. Defenders of Proposition 3 do not rely entirely upon the compe- 
tency of men to pass judgment upon the content of a supposed revela 
tion, but very largely upon the competency of the human reason to pass 
judgment upon the validity of the evidence that the revelation is sup- 
ported by divine sanction in the form of miracle and prophecy. 

5. The best book reviewers are not always the best writers of books. 
Ability to appreciate Shakespeare does not presuppose ability to write 
Shakespeare’s plays. Ability to understand the demonstrations in New- 
ton’s Principia does not presuppose the ability to discover the truths 
there demonstrated. Ability to appreciate any mental product does not 
presuppose ability to create it. Ability to pass judgment upon a divine 
revelation does not presuppose ability to have discovered the truths 
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6. The professor himself doubtless believes that God has revealed 

himself to man, either in Christ or in the Bible, or both. That reve- 

lation doubtless gives us truths which we needed but could not discover, 

and upon which we pass favorable judgment. If so, the argument 

which he ridicules is valid. J. I. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 


WAS THE FAMILY AT BETHANY JEW OR GENTILE? 


In an article on ‘‘ Marthaand Mary,” by Dr. Walsh, in the May Review, 
the novel theory is advanced that the family at Bethany with whom 
Jesus was so familiar were Gentile. We wish to briefly examine the 
grounds upon which the writer of the article bases his theory: 

1. Dr. Walsh argues: ‘‘ This repeated statement that many of the visit- 
ors were Jews seems superfluous on the supposition that Martha’s house 
was Jewish, for the place was nigh to Jerusalem, and one would not 
think of the friends being Gentiles unless it were so mentioned. But it 
is not stated that the sisters were Jews.” Whatever force there is in 
this argument disappears when we reflect that the frequent use of the 
word ‘‘ Jew” is a characteristic of John’s gospel as a whole. It is used 
more than eleven times oftener than in any of the other gospels, and 
sixty-eight times in all. The word is used more frequently, in both the 
eighteenth and nineteenth chapters, than in the eleventh, and just as 
often in our Lord’s conversation with the Jews in the eighth chapter as 
in the narrative we are considering. It is constantly used where no one 
would think of the persons ‘*‘ being Gentiles unless it were so men- 
tioned.” For example, ‘‘ The Jews sent priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art thou?” No sane man would think of Gen- 
tiles sending priests and Levites to John the Baptist, if it had not been 
stated that they were Jews. 

As for the omission to state ‘‘ that the sisters were Jews,” John does 
not tell us that the man born blind was a Jew. It is said of him that 
” and 
that his parents ‘‘ feared the Jews, for the Jews had agreed already,” etc. 


**the Jews did not believe concerning himthat he had been blind; 


Can we conclude that this man and his parents were Gentiles ?” 

Concerning the reasons for the frequent use of the word ‘* Jew ” in 
John’s gospel, the late period at which John’s gospel was written may 
partly account for it. Canon Westcott says that the title ‘‘Jew” ia 
this gospel ‘‘is perhaps used exclusive of those who lived in the limited 
region of Judea.” Also, that ‘‘ from first to last they appear as the rep- 
resentatives of the narrow finality of Judaism.” 

2. Dr. Walsh says, ‘‘ Luke tells us that the woman who anointed 
Jesus was a Gentile, for that is the meaning of the word ‘sinner’ in 
Simon’s thought.” Respecting the identification of the two anointings 
as one—which appears to be Dr, Walsh’s only purpose for putting forth 
his theory of the Gentile nationality of Martha and Mary—we say noth- 
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ing, although persuaded that one took place in Galilee about the middle 
of Christ’s ministry, and that the other happened at Bethany just be- 
fore the crucifixion. 

As regards the word ‘‘sinner,” meaning ‘‘ Gentile,” it was undoubt- 
edly so used sometimes by the Pharisees. Let it be noticed, however, 
that Luke also calls the woman a sinner. It is hardly possible that 
Luke, who was probably a Gentile himself, would mean Gentile when he 
said ‘‘sinner.” Our Lord also speaks of her as one who had deeply 
sinned, saying, ‘‘ Her sins, which are many, are forgiven.” The Phari- 
sees did not invariably mean Gentile when they called a man a sinner; 
for, when Jesus went to dine with Zaccheus, they said he was ‘‘ gone to 
be a guest with a man that is asinner.” So, also, they even called our 
Lord a sinner. They said to the man born blind, ‘‘ Give God the praise; 
we know that this man isa sinner.” But, admitting that Simon meant 
‘*Gentile,” upon what possible principle could Simon, the host, object 
to a Gentile anointing the feet of his guest, while at the same time her 
sister was intrusted with the management of the feast, and was serving 
in order that Simon—as Dr. Walsh suggests—‘‘ by this arrangement would 
be somewhat relieved from the duties of host, so that he could show 
the scant courtesy to Jesus which Christ points out ?” 

8. Again, the article continues, ‘*‘ Martha’s faith is very like that of 
the centurion of which Jesus said, ‘I have not found so great faith, no, 


” 


not in Israel. This reason is remarkable. Until seeing it we had 
never imagined that ethnic fruits could be discovered in faith. We also 
fail to see any special likeness in the two expressions of faith. The cen- 
turion’s faith was perfect of its kind—‘‘ Speak the word only, and my 
servant shall be healed.” Martha's faith does not appear to have had 
the sturdy confidence of the Roman soldiers, during her brother’s sick- 
ness, Witness her plaint, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died.” But her trust nevertheless soared into higher regions 
than the centurion’s. It is doubtful whether he had Martha’s unwav- 
ering confidence in the resurrection at the last day, for this was a Jew- 
ish belief. Therefore Martha’s confession of faith in Jesus as the 
Messiah and the Son of God places her faith side by side with that of 
the foremost apostles, rather than that of the centurion. Taking her 
faith as a whole, it is seen to be based upon Jewish beliefs, and in no 
particular betrays her Gentile origin. 

4. Dr. Walsh further says, ‘‘ Making himself so intimate with the 
Gentile family would not be a strange thing for Jesus to do.” It would 
certainly be strange, in the sense of being uncommon, for where is there 
a similar instance of such intimacy ? But such a thing would not be an 
unaccountable thing for Jesus to do. However, such close intimacy 
was not probable, for his earthly mission was especially to his own 
people. The scruples of Peter in after years are difficult of explanation, 
if he had been accustomed to be entertained by a Gentile family along 
with his Master. And Dr. Walsh says, ‘‘It would seem . . . that many, 
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perhaps all, of his disciples were entertained in Martha’s house.” One 
thing the narrative makes clear—it could not be thought strange that 
Jesus should be intimate with the family at Bethany. The fact that many 
Jews from Jerusalem were also intimately acquainted with them, and 
were consoling them in their home, and weeping with them at the 
grave, frees our Lord’s intimacy with this family from any suspicions of 
strangeness. The strange thing that needs explanation is the close inti- 
macy of so many Jews with Martha and Mary, if they were Gentiles. 
Weare forced to the conclusion that this large and intimate Jewish ac- 
quaintanceship, the fact that Martha managed the feast at Simon’s house, 
the Jewish belief that underlay Martha’s creed, and, especially, our 
Lord’s intimacy with them and his acceptance with his disciples of their 
frequent hospitality all point to the Jewish nationality of the family at 
Bethany. ARTHUR SMITH. 
Coal Centre, Pa. 


“THE CUP OF SORROW.” 


In steering clear of Scylla, Dr. Robert Watt, in his article on the above 
subject. found in the March Review, runs dangerously near Charybdis, 
when he says: ‘‘ Death in the garden, with longed-for Calvary in the near 
future, would indeed be a bitter cup. . . . Death in the garden would have 
robbed him of one cherished boon of his earthly life.” This sounds more 
like the voice of extemporaneous oratory than the thought of deliberate 
writing. Did Christ really long for Calvary? Was the cross the one 
cherished boon of his earthly life? Would a mode of death which did 
not in some way involve wicked hands in its accomplishment and imbrue 
them in his own precious blood have snatched from his grasp the only 
prize he had coveted? How then shall we reckon with Paul when he 
says, ‘‘ Had they [the princes of this world] known it, they would not 
have crucified the Lord of glory?” 

Without taking issue with the really essential features of this delight- 

ful exposition of ‘‘ The Cup of Sorrow,” it nevertheless seems to me that 
it puts more stress upon the literal cross, in these two passages, than it 
can safely bear, and more than its own argument requires. On this 
point Dr. Pope ( Theology, ii, 161) justly remarks: ‘‘ As entering into the 
fulfillment of the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, the 
crucifixion may be said to have been an accident of the Passion. . 
It was the death [of Christ] that was predestined; the cross was only 
foreknown.” This harmonizes with Paul, and properly guards Dr. Watt's 
main position. The language of breaking hearts ignores the demands of 
logical consistency, and the attempt to analyze the consciousness that is 
suffused with sorrow, and to define the emotions of unutterable grief 
which struggle for expression in prayer, are always perilous undertak- 
ings. But Dr. Watt has done his work well. WiiuiaM Powick. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


INTERPRETATION BY PARAPHRASE. 

Many years ago Dr. James Strong published a Harmony of the Gospels 
in English as also in Greek. He resorted to a paraphrase on points 
needing special explanation, as a clear and concise method of interpreta 
tion. This method is quite in order at the present time, one of the great 
commentators prefixing a paraphrase to each section before entering 
upon a critical examination of the words and sentences. Such a pra 
tice is quite in harmony with present methods of instruction, and 
deserves consideration on the part of biblical students. There are a 
number of advantages in this form of exposition, and some dangers. 
One advantage is that it enables the reader to note at a glance the mean- 
ing of obscure phrases or sentences. In other words, it places before the 
eye, without effort, that rendering which would otherwise require a note 
of explanation. There are many passages of Scripture which are from 
their nature obscure to an untrained reader, and yet all interpreters 
are agreed as to their meaning. On all such passages a paraphrase may 
render great service. 

A paraphrase may be of value, also, in the interpretation of passages 

m which there are differences of opinion as to the meaning. In the 
latter case, however, we should accept the paraphrase as merely the 
pinion of an individual writer, and as having only the authority of his 
name. In this regard it may render important service, for it shows the dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the meaning of a passage. It also gives to the 
Scripture a literary form, after the modern method, and is thus espe- 
ially attractive to the young. The old discussions clothed in literary 
form are thus adapted to the thought of our time, and reveal beauties both 
in sense and expression which are not ordinarily perceived by the 
untrained reader. 

Further, a paraphrase compels precision of statement on the part of 
the one who attempts it. When one is obliged to express a meaning in 
a few words there is no chance for circumlocution, or even for the in- 
directness which characterizes the extended discussions that are to be 
found in many of the commentaries. Brevity has been found to be a 
great help to clearness of style. A paraphrase which is not clear is not 
acceptable to the careful reader, for the paraphrase becomes helpful only 
in the proportion in which it expresses concisely and yet fully the mind 
of the writer. 

We submit some illustrations of a paraphrase of difficult passages of 
Scripture which show the excellence of this method. We place side by 
side the paraphrase of Rom. i, 1-5, as found in Stevens’s Epistles of 
Paul in Modern English and in Sanday’s commentary : 
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STEVENS. 


I, Paul, address you Romans 
as one obligated to the will of 
Christ, commissioned by a divine 
call and specially set apart to the 
work of spreading the Gospel 
which God has given to man—a 
message whose truths were heralded 
in advance by divinely inspired 
men in writings which, by reason 
of their origin and contents, are 
sacred, because they bear witness 
to the Messiah, who was, indeed, 
in his earthly manifestation a de- 
scendant of David, but who, in his 
spiritual and essential life, was 
proven to be God’s son by a glo- 
rious act of power, even an act of 
resurrection. Such is the divine 
attestation of Jesus, who has ap- 
pligd God's grace to me and made 
me a messenger to secure, for his 
glory, that obedience to him which 


SANDAY. 


Paul, a devoted servant of 
Jesus Christ, an apostle called by 
divine summons as much as any 
member of the original twelve, 
solemnly set apart for the work of 
delivering God's message of salva- 
tion. The message which I am 
commissioned to proclaim is no 
startling novelty, launched upon 
the world without preparation, but 
rather the direct fulfillment of 
promises which God had inspired 
the prophets of Israel to set down 
in holy writ. It relates to none 
other than his son, whom it pre- 
sents in a twofold aspect: on the 
one hand, by physical descent trac 
ing his lineage to David, as the 
Messiah was to do, and on the 
other hand, in virtue of the holi- 
ness inherent in his spirit, visibly 
designated or declared to be son 


springs from faith, among the of God by the miracle of the 

heathen peoples. resurrection. He, I say, is the 
sum and substance of my message, 
Jesus, the Jew’s Messiah and the 
Christian’s Lord. 


A comparison of these two instances of paraphrase with the versions of 
1611 and 1881 will give to the student a very clear perception of the 
train of thought of the apostle, as it is found in the opening verses of 
his great epistle 

There are dangers, however, as well as excellencies. The above pas 
sage forms an illustration. There is danger lest the reader shall feel sat 
isfied with the paraphrase, and not look beneath it to ascertain how far 
it represents the original Scriptures. He must not be led to think that 
the paraphrase is always expressive of the meaning of the Scripture, but 
must remember that it is the meaning which the author attaches to the 
Scriptures. It will be necessary, therefore, for the critical student to 
examine the whole passage with a careful commentary, in addition 
to the paraphrase. For example, in our ordinary versions there is 
the phrase ‘‘ Spirit of holiness” (verse 4). By Stevens it is rendered, 


‘‘ who, in his spiritual and essential life.” 


By Sanday it is translated, 
‘*In virtue of the holiness inherent in his spirit.” There can be no sub- 
stitutes, it is therefore evident, for the study of the word, either in its 
original languages or in the versions made by scholars which represent 
its exact form. If the paraphrase tends to make the reader feel that it is 
his guide, without seeking the foundations on which it rests, it will 
have done an injury rather than have proved a help. If one turns to 


Sanday’s commentary he will find that other renderings of this passage 
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One is that the ‘* 


is the Holy Spirit, “ the third Person in the Trinity.” 


have been held by eminent scholars. Spirit of holiness ” 
Another is that it 
means the divine nature of Christ, as distinguished from his human nature. 
The third is the rendering given in the paraphrase. So that at every point 
of a paraphrase it is necessary for the critical student to consult a careful 
commentary before reaching a decision, as the paraphrase is merely the 
expression of the view of the author consulted, while opportunity does 
not permit him to give in detail his reason for the opinion that he holds, 
The inadequacy of the paraphrase, which is therefore evident at this 


point of the discussion, may be shown by reference to Stevens's and 





Sanday’s rendering of another passage, Rom, viii, 18-20: 


STEVENS. 

Of this coming blessedness we 
find everywhere an eager expecta- 
tion. Even inanimate nature seems 
to be awaiting it. The reason is 
that God, in subjecting nature to 
the law of decay and death, min- 
gled an element of hope with this 
condition, which leads hgr to ex- 
pect deliverance from this law and 
participation in the freedom from 
sin’s curse which awaits God's chil- 
dren. Such a prospect for nature 
seems suggested by the condition 
of eager yearnings and intense dis- 
satisfaction which she shows with 
her present condition. 


SANDAY. 


What of that? For the suf- 
ferings which we have to undergo 
in this phase of our career | count 
not worth a thought, in view of 
that dazzling splendor which will 
one day break through the clouds 
and dawn upon us. For the sons 
of God will stand forth revealed in 
the glories of their bright inher- 
itance. And for that consumma- 
tion not they alone but the whole 
irrational creation, both animate 
and inanimate, waits with eager 
longing, like spectators straining 
over the ropes to catch the first 
glimpse of some triumphal pageant. 





The future, and not the present, 
must satisfy its aspirations. For, 
ages ago, creation was condemned 
to have its energies marred and 
frustrated. And that by no act of 
its own; it was God who fixed this 
doom upon it, but with the hope, etc. 


In this passage, whose rendering has just been given, the nineteenth 
verse, which the Authorized Version renders “ earnest expectation of the 
creature,” is interpreted by Stevens as ‘‘inanimate nature,” and in San- 
day’s paraphrase is rendered, ‘‘ the whole irrational creation, both ani- 
Here is a manifest difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the verse, to which the careful student cannot be indifferent as 


’ 


mate and inanimate.’ 


he reads the two renderings. 
It is still an open question whether ‘‘ the earnest expectation of the 


creature” is not to be rendered ‘‘ the expectation of created human in- 
Long ago MacKnight rendered Paul’s epistles in the form 
some of 


his translations have become obsolete through the advance of scholar- 


telligences.” 
of a paraphrase in a way which has scarcely been surpassed. 


ship, but for clearness of expression he may well be studied by the 


student of to-day. He rendered the nineteenth verse in the passage 
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under consideration in paraphrase, thus: ‘‘ What a blessing to resurrec- 
tion immortality is may be understood by this, that the earnest desire of 
mankind hath ever been to obtain that glorious endless life in the body 
by which the sons of God may be made known.” Here the phrase 
which has been differently rendered ‘‘inanimate nature” and ‘the 
whole irrational creation, both animate and inanimate” is translated 
by the word ‘‘mankind,” and herein MacKnight differs with both 
Stevens and Sanday. 

This is, however, apart from our present discussion. What we desire 
to emphasize is that interpretation by paraphrase is of great utility in 
enabling the reader to get a general concept of the passage or of the 
book, as expressed in the current thought of our own time. There has 
been in the past too little attention paid to the general scope and rela- 
tions of a book, while perhaps too much notice has been given to mi- 
nute details occurring in specia] passages. And yet it will not be well 
to go too far in the other direction. No paraphase which is expressive 
of the original in modern literary form, however able the author who 
makes the rendering, can be a substitute for the careful study of the 
separate words of the sacred Scriptures in their grammatical relations, 
as well as in their important historical bearings. The latter is a feature 
of all true biblical scholarship. 

It follows from the above illustrations that a paraphrase by any indi- 
vidual author can only represent the general bearing of passages, cannot 
be relied upon for minute discussion of crucial texts, and should always 
be supplemented by the study of one or more other authors, or by 
some careful commentary which reviews the entire field. Nor is it in- 
tended in this discussion to minimize the value of this method of mak- 
ing the Scriptures known to the people; but the purpose is rather to 
define the limits of the paraphrase and to show that any merely human 
method when it is carried to excess may be subversive of the very truth 
which it aims to declare. 

In this connection we may further note a tendency to a disuse of the 
archaic forms of our language—those forms which have come down to 
us sanctioned by the usage of preceding generations and to which our 
ears have become accustomed through the sacred Scriptures. It does 
not seem wise to clothe all spiritual truths in modern garb. As there 
are modes of artistic conception and poetic expression which have become 
endeared to men through the influence they have exerted on many pre- 
vious generations, so we would say that, while the putting of the Scrip- 
tures in modern English has many points of decided advantage, we 
may well pause before we let go of our hold on the familiar and rich 
expressions employed in our English Bible which have done so much 
to preserve our language in its purity. Their use through centuries has 
made their peculiarities of phraseology exceedingly precious to the 
Christian world, while their very quaintness of diction has kept us in 
close union with the great masters of early English. 
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ARCHE/0LOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


AMOS AND CRITICISM. 


O_p TESTAMENT scholars of almost every shade of belief are virtually 
agreed that the book of the prophet Amos was written sometime be- 
tween 850 and 750 B.C. We know no critic, no matter how distinctive 
or radical, who is not willing to admit that Amos is a product of that 
century. Not only are scholars in substantial harmony regarding the 
date of the book, but there is also a marked agreement as to its authen- 
ticity and integrity. Even Cheyne says, in speaking of the prophecies 
of Amos, “There has never been a doubt of their genuineness.” There 
are, however, some extreme men, like Wellhausen, Stade, and Duhm, 
who object to isolated passages here and there in Amos, such as i, 1, 2; 
ii, 4, 5; iv, 13; v, 8, 9; vi, 2; ix, 5, 8-15. These objections, however, 
rest upon such unscientific basis as to render them worthy only of a pass- 
ing notice. For instance, chap. ii, 4, 5, contains an allusion to the 
kingdom ef Judah; therefore, the critics say, these verses must be a 
later insertion. The passages in Hosea and Amos which seem to give 
‘*a certain preeminence to Judah” must, according to these objectors, 
be late, because the early prophets regarded Israel, and not Judah, as the 
more influential power. There are other passages, we are told, which 
‘* reflect a stage of history later than that in which Amos worked,” and 
which must also be rejected. These critics have thus mapped out a 
history of Israel, not from historical documents, but in a purely sub- 
jective manner. Having, according to the law of development, decided 
the exact mental condition and religious state of Israel, from the be- 
ginning to the close of its existence, they arrange the ideas of Old Tes- 
tament writers much as a dealer in antique objects arranges his wares, or 
the curator of a museum his specimens, with this important difference, 
that the critic often proceeds on much less scientific grounds than the 
uneducated dealer in antiques or the curator of a museum. 

But granting—which we do not—that there are a score or more inter- 
polations or later insertions in Amos, there remains, even then, all that 
we need for our argument. It shall be our first effort to prove that Amos 
is one of the oldest prophetical writers. All schools will admit this. 
Kautsch says, in his Literature of the Old Testament, ‘‘The first literary 
prophet whose date we can fix with any certainty is Amos.” Then, 
having discussed several points regarding the prophet and the book, he 
adds, ‘‘ According to all this, we must place the appearance of Amos 
about 760 B. C.” Professor Driver, in his Jntroduction, bears similar 
testimony. His words are, ‘‘ Amos is the earliest of the prophets whose 
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writings are extant and of indisputed date.” He places Amos in the 
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later part of the reign of Jeroboam II, or between 760 and 746 B. C. 
George Adam Smith does not fix upon a definite date, yet says that 
Amos was written toward the middle of the eighth century before Christ. 
Professor Cornill and the author of the article on Amos in Hastings's 
Bible Dictionary very closely agree with the above. The importance of 
the time cannot be overestimated. For, if all critics are agreed as to 
the date of the prophecies and activities of Amos, we have here a basis 
of operation from which all may proceed to an intelligent discussion of 
Hebrew literature and religion, Professor Robertson, of Glasgow, in 
the Baird Lecture of 1889 has emphasized this fact. 

Taking it, therefore, for granted that Amos was written in the first 
half of the eighth century before our era, we shall first of all examine the 
vocabulary and style of the book. There is a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion among all biblical scholars in regard to the fine literary style 
of Amos. Few, if any, modern critics—we know of none—agree with 
Jerome, who in his Commentary on Amos says, ‘‘ Jmperitus sermone, sed 
non scientia;” for now the critics know full well that Amos was neither 
deficient nor unskilled in either style or knowledge. Driver very justly 
protests against the custom once prevalent of attributing rusticity of 
style to this prophet, and says: ‘‘ His language, with three or four in- 
significant exceptions, is pure, his style classical and refined. + His liter- 
ary power is shown in the regularity of structure which characterizes 
his periods, . . . in the balanced clauses, the well-chosen images, the 
effective contrasts, as well as in the ease with which he evidently 
writes.” Says another late writer of the radical school, ‘‘In point of 
fact, he is very little inferior to the best Old Testament writers; his 
language is clear and vigorous, his sentences are well rounded "—and 
much more to the same effect. Indeed, no careful reader of the book, 
even in an English translation, will care to deny that Amos possesses 
a remarkable flow of language, a forcible and pleasing phraseology. 
This shows that the Hebrew language had reached a high degree of 
development at the time Amos wrote. How unreasonable, therefore, 
for radical critics to maintain that Israel had next to no written liter- 
ature previous to the century of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

There is another very important factor of which we must not lose 
sight. Amos was not a professional writer, nor did he, as far as we can 
gather, belong to any literary guild of his age. But, on the other hand, 
he was a plain, simple peasant, from the country district some twelve 
miles south of Jerusalem, in what was called the ‘‘ Wilderness of Judea.” 
He himself tells us, ‘‘I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; 
but I was an herdman, and a dresser of sycamore trees.” He neither 
belonged to the cultured families of Jerusalem or Samaria, nor to the 
schools of the prophets so celebrated during the lifetime of Elijah and 
Elisha, but was nothing more than a plain, common farmer. The fact, 
therefore, that a man of Amos’s rank could be master of such an elegant 
and vigorous style proves most conclusively that the Israelites of his age 
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were far from being uneducated. There must have been a reading 
public more or less numerous in the time of Amos; otherwise the book 
would not have been written. If, therefore, it has a finish and a purity 
of diction not surpassed in any portion of the Old Testament, we aré 
forced to the conclusion that the art of writing was no new thing in 
Amos’s time. Admitting that he is a product of the first part of the 
eighth century B. C., we are logically forced to the conclusion that writ- 
ing had been practiced many ages before Amos saw daylight. 

But the book of Amos testifies no more clearly to the developed liter- 
ary culture than to an advanced stage of religious thought. There 
is not a passage in Amos which does not bear witness to his lofty moral 
ideas, his mature theology, and his correct conception of Jehovah's 
government. His monotheism is pronounced. Jehovah was the God 
of Israel; nay, more, all the nations are controlled by him. He reigns 
supreme, everywhere and at all times. The destinies of the heathen 
world, no less than of Israel, are in his hands, The supremacy of Jehovah 
is beautifully portrayed in chap. ix, 2-4, where we read: ‘‘ Though 
they dig into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take them; and though they 
climb up to heaven, thence will I bring them down. And though they 
hide themselves in the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out 
thence.” It is Jehovah, not Moloch or any other heathen God, who 
rules Caphtor and Kir, Edom and Tyre, no less than Jerusalem. 

It has been usual for critics to picture early Israel as polytheistic, not 
only Israel of the wilderness and of the times of the judges, but also of 
the ages immediately preceding the age of Amos. The sudden change 
in the history of religious thought at this time must therefore be a 
puzzle to those who believe the doctrine of development. Cornill feels 
the force of this, and frankly says, ‘‘ Amos is one of the most marvelous 
and incomprehensible figures in the history of the human mind, the 
pioneer of a process of evolution from which a new epoch of humanity 
dates.” Yet we doubt whether many readers have thought of Amos in 
this light, and, had Cornill and Wellhausen no theory to maintain, 
possibly Amos would not have been regarded as the originator of such 
remarkably new ideas. The critics assert that, up to the time of Amos, 
the Israelites regarded Jehovah as a local god and only one of the many 
gods. ‘*The religion of David and Solomon,” says Renan, ‘‘did not 
differ appreciably from that of the neighboring people of Palestine.” 
Kuenen goes further, and says: ‘‘At first the religion of Israel was 
polytheism. During the eighth century B. C. the great majority of the 
people still acknowledged the existence of many gods, and, what is more, 
they worshiped them.” If these statements are true, the question very 
naturally arises, Are we to regard Amos as a reformer calling man back 
to the ancient landmarks, or as the preacher of a new religion? Or, as 
Professor Robertson puts it, ‘‘ Was the popular religion with which they 
were in conflict the only accepted and recognized religion of the nation 


” 


up to their time, or was it a declension from it or a perversion of it? 
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The critics claim that Mosaism differs essentially from the religion of 
Amos and his successors. They, like Duhm, boldly assert that the 
religion of Jehovah as taught by the priests in the temple of Solomon 
was at variance with that of the prophets on the most vital points. 
Indeed, we are confidently assured not only that Solomon himself was 
a polytheist, but also that the priests of Jehovah and the most religious 
element of that period found no fault with him for his polytheism. 

If we understand the prophecies of Amos we find in them the preach- 
ing of an ardent soul calling men back to their God; not the proclaiming 
of new truths, but the emphasizing of truths previously known. The 
entire book is a clear proof that Amos was a Luther or a Wesley, whose 
great work was to awaken the careless, the indifferent, those at ease in 
Zion, men who were not living up to the light they possessed. Thg bur- 
den of his preaching was based upon the text, ‘‘ They have rejected the 
law of Jehovah, and have not kept his statutes” (ii, 4). The language 
of Amos is a clear proof that he was talking to hearers whose deeds 
were not those of ignorant but of sinful, backslidden men. The prophet, 
no doubt, had a deeper grasp of the truth than most of his contempo- 
raries, but there is no evidence that he had absolutely new truths which 
pious Hebrews did not have in the time of David and Solomon, of Sam- 
uel and Nathan, or, indeed, centuries before David. 

The reader of Amos will notice the constant references to preexisting 
institutions and events spoken of in the first five books of the Bible. 
Dr. Leathes, in his book, The Law and the Prophets, gives several pages 
of such references. A comparison of these passages in Amos with those 
in the Pentateuch show not simply a similarity of sentiment but also of 
phraseology. True, the critics admit that a portion of the Pentateuch 
was written in Amos’s time; but the same critics say that Deuteronomy 
was not composed till nearly a century and a half after his death. What 
then of the many unmistakable references in Amos to passages in Deu- 
teronomy? The critics admit the existence of such passages in Amos 
and other early prophets, but unceremoniously brand whatever has a 
This is a convenient way 
to get rid of difficulties, but more convenient than scientific. 

The early prophets abound in allusions to the history and institutions 
of Israel. Either Amos copied from the written documents extant in 
his age or borrowed from the unwritten traditions of his people. 


, 


Deuteronomic flavor as a ‘later insertion.’ 


Which did he do? All the nations around Israel had written docu- 
ments centuries before his time. Why then should he—a common man 
of the common people—be the first to write a religious book? The lan- 
guage of Amos proves positively that his religious ideas were very 
advanced. How then can we conceive that such mature religious 
thoughts should spring into existence suddenly, like the gourd of 
Jonah? Is it not more reasonable to say that the Jews had a well- 
digested code of written laws from the days of Moses, and that they 
had written historical records more or less complete ages before Amos ? 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


AMONG WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 


AL have rejoiced during the few years past over the great turning of 
the lower class peoples in northern India and in the Nerbudda Valley 
to Christianity. It is cheering to cast our eyes afield elsewhere and to 
find other great masses astir with the same impulse. Noticeable among 
these encouraging movements is the development of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sion in southeastern Africa, in the Transvaal and Swaziland—a district 
as large as all of France, in which there is a sprinkling of Methodists on 
trial numbering over three thousand, with forty-six thousand persons 
meeting in Methodist congregations, the increase of the past two years 
being the greatest in the Wesleyan missionary world. The Church mem- 
bership there has quadrupled within nine years, and the probationers 
have increased more than five hundred per cent. This district extends 
from Delagoa Bay, on the Indian Ocean side of Africa, halfway across 
the continent into Bechuanaland; from east to west it measures seven 
hundred miles, and from north to south at least five hundred. 

It is rather remarkable that we should find, keeping company with 
this great work in the Transvaal, a drift away from the mummeries and 
tyranny of Romanism in France which is marked by some noteworthy 
peculiaritics. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, late president of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, expresses his belief that ‘‘the greatest religious move- 
ment in France since the sixteenth century is now spreading in all direc- 
tions.” One of its unique features is the invention of a new designation 
for Romanists who turn Protestants or become evangelicals. This term 
is designed to spare these converts the obloquy heaped by Rome upon all 
heretics who abandon the fold of St. Peter. The title seems to imply 
1 congratulation, also, upon the reaching of a measure of religious liberty 
unattainable till one breaks with Rome. The origin of the term is not 
given, nor do we know with what portion of the community it started. 
It may have grown out of the semi-infidel conditions which superinduced 
hatred to the papal Church as an astute inquisitor extorting the secrets 
of the most sacred domestic relations, and binding men and women, 
hand and foot, as with graveclothes. At any rate, it is a designation 
which carries with it no dishonor, but rather congratulation These 
men who turn from Romanism are no longer denounced as Protestants, 


” 


but are called ‘* Hradés,” or ‘‘the escaped ones. And the majority of 
the newspapers of France, whatever the inspiration may have been, have 
exhibited positive delight over the desertion from the folds of the Church 
of some most distinguished prelates of the French Roman Catholic com- 
munion, such as Abbé Bourrier, Abbé Philipot, and Abbé Charbonnet 


There was no secrecy about the defection from Rome of these persons. 
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They published letters in the secular press announcing their position; 
and Mr. Hughes says, ‘‘ For the first time in modern history, the retire- 
ment of a Roman Catholic priest and his acceptance of evangelical Prot- 
estantism was not received with contempt or ridicule.” 

The British Wesleyans have long been on the alert to use all possible 
opportunities to advance Protestantism in France. They also record an 
increase in all their Asiatic fields; and they note—what cannot be put 
into figures—the great diffusion of Christian thought and sentiment over 
widening areas, the affection evoked among thousands of young people 
for their Christian teachers, the moral impression made by good men and 
women on the heathen community, and—what is found in all quarters— 
such a feeling after the person of Jesus Christ as there never was before 
in the history of the world. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society is to be congratulated on being out 
of debt and on paying its way in its advancing work. It has sent out 
within the year sixteen new men, not to substitute for returning or 
retiring missionaries, nor to open new missions, but to strengthen and 
extend work already in existence. The appeal of the British missionary 
secretaries merits transferring to these columns. ‘‘On the threshold of 
a new century,” they say, ‘‘ the scale of prayer, of thought, and of effort 
must be enlarged to meet the larger scale of opportunity which God is 
setting before us. . . . Associations formed by business, by travel, or by 
intellectual interests may well lead to special contributions toward par- 
ticular ends. One who is linked with India or China by commercial or 
social ties might undertake the support of a missionary or a dozen native 
evangelists, or build a church, or plant a modest hospital.” The force 
of this part of the appeal lies in the recognition of what it calls *‘* indi- 
vidualism ” in giving—a policy which is growing in favor with the 
people, and which missionary administrators would do well not to re- 
press, but wisely guard and guide. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF ARMENIANS. 


A GERMAN writer in setting forth the present status of Armenians in 
Turkey makes a pitiable showing. The slaughter of a hundred thousand 
Armenians stirred the people of this country and England to indigna- 
tion; but we overlook the fact that tens of thousands of Armenian wives 
and maidens yet languish in Turkish harems while thousands of Arme- 
nians more are dying by murder and starvation. Other thousands have 
contrived to get away to Persian and Russian Armenia, despite the 
Turkish government. When a Christian was formerly compelled to flee 
from the Mohammedans he found everywhere in the country districts a 
large Christian population that helped him on. Now hefinds desolation. 
Among Mohammedans he obtains no bread and no cooling drink, for he 
is regarded as unclean. He can drink from no spring, and cannot wash 
without exposure to the danger of being killed by the Mohammedans 
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whose spring he has polluted. One often sees in the mountains the bodies 
of Christians the Koords have disemboweled to learn the food on which 
they had fed, finding frequently only lumps of withered grass. 

The Christian artisan now finds no work in Armenia. For whom 
should the shoemaker make shoes; the tailor, clothes; the blacksmith, 
the lockmaker, the cartwright, implements? For the Christian? But 
the latter is glad if he can only live without shoes, without new clothes, 
without tools. And as for the Mohammedan, he will certainly buy noth- 
ing of the unclean ‘* Giaour;”’ he prefers to steal it. 

If the peasant is fleeced by Turkish officials and completely plundered 
by the Koords he must actually starve to death, for there are no longer 
any Christians in ancient Armenia who have anything to spare for others 
Even should a farmer at any time have a surplus to sell, and wish to get 
in return something much needed, he can find no market. The Christian 
can buy nothing of him; the Mohammedan practically will not, because, 
forsooth, the Christian is ‘‘ unclean,” and the ‘ pious” Mohammedan 
still believes in this uncleanness. Centuries of observance have taught 
him that the only time when the effects of Christians are not ‘‘ unclean’ 
is when they are secured by theft or murder. 

Therefore countless persons wander still further to Russian Armenia. 
Here also they must get over the frontier by stealth, for this accession of 
hungering, desperate people is not desired. There, too, especially around 
Erivan, every place is already overflowing with refugees. The native 
Armenian population are at a loss where to prepare quarters for the new 
arrivals, since the houses are already filled up to the roof. So all the 
stables are packed. The rest camp in the streets or on the fields in front 
of the villages; and all practice the art, which by long exercise they have 
brought to astonishing perfection, the bitter art of starvation And now 
Russia proposes to force these fugitives to return to their desolated 
homes, in villages taken possession of by bloodthirsty Koords 


CONVERSION AS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST HEATHENISM 


Ir would seem that the success of missions in this practical age 
leaves quite too little room for the study of the facts and tendencies out 
of which a proper philosophy of evangelical advance may be constructed 
This is especially true of a comparative survey of the early, the middle, 
and the later periods of missionary progress. We are just now consid- 
cring as a denomination the reaction in Christian practices which has 
been developed in India by what is known as ‘‘ quick baptisms.” The 
existence of idolatrous practices, secretly observed among some of those 
simple village converts, is to be deplored, but cannot be admitted to be 
surprising. Superstition is not yet eradicated from the Church in our 
own land, and its tenacity among these poorly cultured people will ren- 
der necessary the perpetual presence of a greater force of intelligent 


teachers than is in prospective command. 
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A similar state of things is reported from New Zealand, where an 
outburst of superstition among the Maori Christians is taking place, con- 
sisting of the practice of a sort of witchcraft and spiritualism by a set of 
men called ‘‘Tohungas.” Those in our India Mission are chiefly the 
first generation of converts; those in New Zealand are of the second and 
third generations. Now, this return to heathen customs does not weigh 
so much against the thoroughness of the original work wrought by the 
missionaries as it does against the misapprehension which exists as to the 
necessary inheritance of Christian virtues. The truth remains that these 
children of converted heathen must themselves be individually converted 
—if not from heathenism—that they may be kept from relapsing into 
heathenism, which, after all, is the nature-state of mankind. It is those 
Maori who know least of the converting grace of God in their own 
souls that have fallen under the influence of these Tohungas. There is, 
in fact, no such thing as national or even tribal conversion to-day, any 
more than there was when Teutonic kings asked for baptism and com- 
manded their riders to be baptized also. That, even, was not with- 
out its value, though a singularly mixed theological and ethical com- 
munion was superinduced. Kingley, in The Roman and Teuton, writes 
that ‘‘one more living stone was built into the great kingdom of God 
8 
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which was called Christendom;” but he shows how these converts 
attached their old superstitious notions to their new faith, if for noth- 
ing else, yet as expositions of it. The concept of Tartarus remained, 
and the wail of the tortured might be heard at the mouth of volca- 
noes; and there was no escape but by the Church, whose priesthood 
could at pleasure condemn men to suffer those unending pains. 

The development of the horrible superstitions among the natives of 
Hawaii, which the deposed queen fostered, has been the theme of many 
an article, and on it has been based an argument against the subjection 
of Christianized Hawaiians and foreign residents to a possible return to 
national barbarism. While not showing that the American missionaries 
in Hawaii had not done a great work in the redemption of the people 
there, it did show that after long proclamation of the truth reversions 
to the nature-state, which is one of superstition, could not be perma- 
nently prevented but by the individual conversion of the younger gen- 
erations. In short, the conversion of a people is a labor that is never 
completed. Each child born of native Christian parentage needs re- 
generation, and the work of missions is consequently unending. 

There is therefore no occasion for surprise or discouragement in these 
reactionary manifestations among large communities brought, as it were, 
simultaneously into the Christian Church. But while they accentuate the 
need of caution and the duty of furnishing more preachers than, as in 
India, we have been able to supply, they especially emphasize the need 
of prayer that God will truly convert their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. Our duty is not done to these foreign communities 
when they are baptized and counted. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


F.. 8. Trenkle. We choose this author asa fair example of the Roman 
Catholic writer on the important subject of the Introduction to the New 
Testament. Romanism does not need much instruction on the subject, 
since its opinions are formed, and the chief function performed by such 
writers is to state those opinions anew from time to time in opposition to 
contradictory views. There is also, it must be said, some room left in the 
Roman Catholic Churca for difference of opinion on points not yet offi- 
cially settled. For example, Trenkle admits that the epistles of James 
and 1 Peter betray an acquaintance with the Pauline writings and have 
reference to them, and that 2 Peter makes use of the Epistle of Jude. 
But all this does not affect Trenkle’s conclusion that the books of the 
New Testament are one and all genuine products of their reputed 
authors. In this respect, indeed, the majority of Protestant writers are 
in accord with him. The significant fact is that all Roman Catholic 
writers come to the same conclusion. On this main question there is never 
any difference of opinion. It cannot be that this is in consequence of 
the identity of their methods of thought. Evidently, it is rather the 
result of the predetermination of the Church, whose writers feel them- 
selves bound to reach the positions the Church has announced. While 
the sense of liberty which characterizes Protestantism is sometimes 
abused by its writers, yet this is better than the hypocrisy engendered 
by the Roman Catholic system. The strange thing is that Protestants 
themselves should ever practically bind their writers, under pain of cen- 
sure or perhaps excommunication, to reach predetermined conclusions. 
It must be more than a mere oversight, also, in Trenkle, when he makes 
the Gospel which formed part of the earliest vast Syrian canon mean 
the gospels (that is, the four), when plainly the Gospel referred to in 
Trenkle’s source of information, the Doctrina Addaei, was the Diatessaron 
of Tatian. Furthermore, we can but condemn that spirit in Trenkle 
which could lead him to cover up the fact that there was no uniformity 
in the New Testament canon until late in the second century. That 
fact does not in the slightest degree diminish the value of the New 
Testament documents, and might have been brought out without harm. 
Conservatism is good, but it can be carried to dangerous excess, 


F.. Giesebrecht. To those who prize the Old Testament few ques- 
tions appear of greater importance than its prophetic element, At the 
one extreme is Kuenen, who denied altogether the divine element in the 
prophecies and undertook to furnish an entirely natural explanation of 
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them. At the other extreme is E. Koenig, who denies any and every 
psychological factor in the prophecies and holds that in the reception of 
their revelations the prophets were absolutely passive. What both of 
these scholars deny Giesebrecht combines and affirms, namely, both a 
natural and a supernatural element in prophecy. Ecstasy, together with 
visions and auditions, is the natural basis. These, Giesebrecht thinks, 
are more prominent in the early part of a prophet’s career. As he be- 
comes more sure of his relation to God they measurably disappear, and 
the prophet receives his divine communications with less of outward 
demonstration. Partly by personal experience, also, the prophet learned 
the will of God. For the function of foretelling the prophet is gifted 
with a power of foreboding of which he isunaware. Hence, Giesebrecht 
concludes that the foreknowledge of the prophet is not in every case the 
result of divine instruction. The recognition of this natural gift does not 
degrade the prophets, who are to be believed, not because of individual 
instances of foretold and afterward fulfilled events, but on account of 
the large number of men gifted with the faculty of foreboding, and 
especially on account of their significance in preparing the world for the 
coming of Christ. The supernatural factor in the prophecies was condi- 
tioned by a special communion of the prophet with God, which resulted 
in a profound knowledge of him. The contents of the prophecies were 
influenced undoubtedly by this supernatural element; though this influ- 
ence is seen most clearly in the Messianic prophecies Giesebrecht also 
believes in a limit to the powers of the prophets. They were not omnis- 
cient. Hence, they could and did err, and they had their limitations as 
to the details and as to the time prior to which they could foretell an 
event. Perhaps all of us would agree with this author in rejecting the 
positions of Kuenen and Koenig, and also in the doctrine that there was 
in the pmphecies both a human and a divine element. The question is 
whether Giesebrecht has given us the true proportions in which the two 
elements were mixed, and whether the gift of foreboding which he 
ascribes to the prophets was the real natural basis of their prophecies. 
Yet he has given us at least a respectable theory. 


oe 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 


Zur Lehre von der Verséhnung (The Doctrine of Reconciliation). 
By Martin Kahler. Leipzig, A. Deichert Nachf, 1898. Once more the 
doctrines of the Ritschl school find an opponent, though Kahler does 
not antagonize any particular individual, so much as the principles of 
the Ritschlians. Nor is the work a mere attempt to overthrow a theory 
which he rejects, for he sets forth very distinctly his own views. These 
may be summarized as follows: God is the originator of the plan of 
reconciliation, and Christ is his instrument. God does not require to be 
turned from a state of anger to one of grace. It was his grace which 
even in the Old Testament times provided the means of propitiation. 
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Still, he could not, without something more than his own feeling of 
mercy, forgive sin, since there is in the world an unchangeable and 
inflexible moral order. The violation of this order by man demanded 
that it should be effectively brought to the attention of man as binding, 
and also that its sacredness in the sight of God should be demonstrated. 
Both on account of man and on account of God this moral order is indis- 
pensable. True repentance for sin is impossible, unless the validity of the 
law is clearly attested and man’s guilt established. The death and suf- 
ferings of Christ had the effect of abolishing the obstacle to fellowship 
between man and God which human guilt had placed in the way. His 
sufferings were vicarious. In his death he bore the sins of the race. 
He died, not for himself, but for the benefit of many. His voluntary 
vicarious death constituted a perfect sacrifice. By it the purpose of 
penalty is obtained. God's moral order is brought to recognition, and 
man’s will is brought into harmony with God, who, by the reconciling 
work of Christ, has brought man into a new relationship to himself. 
Henceforth it was the privilege of every man to become a child of God, 
a privilege which did not exist prior to the work of Christ. Kihler has 
taken pains to base his theory upon a careful study of the Scripture, 
And we must commend his method of procedure. For he is not content 
with a discussion of individual passages, but attempts to show that his 
views are the fundamental elements in the biblical idea of reconciliation. 
As we have said on other occasions, it is an exceedingly difficult task to 
state correctly the biblical doctrine of atonement. Every new attempt 
only emphasizes the profundity of the plan of salvation. But, fortunate- 
ly, the benefits of the atonement are not dependent upon a perfect theory. 





Zur Beurtheilung Savonarolas (An Attempt to Estimate Savonarola). 
By Ludwig Pastor. Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1898. It was formerly the 
custom to speak of Savonarola as one of the ‘‘ reformers before the Refor- 
mation.” The more recent and exact view denies such a distinction to 
him, as also to Wyclif, Hus, and others. They were in reality Roman 
Catholics and remained such, in spite of excommunication and every 
other penalty, to the end of their lives. They protested against gross 
evils and abuses within the Church, and they strove to introduce ideas 
and measures which the Church refused to sanction. But they were not 
reformers in the sense in which Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, and their co- 
laborers were reformers, as anyone may see who will attentively study them 
iu comparison with the Protestants. The fourth centennial of the execu- 
tion of Savonarola elicited such interest in him as to awaken a contro- 
versy among Romanists themselves concerning his relation to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Pastor decidedly excludes him on the ground that he 
was disobedient to the pope. In reply to him several other Romanists 
declare that, though Savonarola was condemned and burned, he was 
nevertheless a good Romanist. Professor Luotto, an Italian, affirms, on 
the grounds of an exhaustive study of the writings of the great but unfor- 
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tunate Dominican, that Pastor has taken his ideas of him, not from a per- 
sonal investigation of Savonarola’s own works, but at secondhand; and 
he further upholds the Dominicans of the present day for continuing to 
revere the name of Savonarola. He also declares Pastor to be not a good 
Romanist for attempting to exclude Savonarola. Schnitzer, a German 
Roman Catholic, shows that in the second and last phase of Savonarola’s 
struggle with the pope the points at issue were purely political, and 
hence could not have the effect of cutting him off from the Church. 
He also gives him the distinction of having prepared the way, not forthe 
Protestant Reformation, which to his mind is no reformation at all, but 
for the true reformation in the Roman Catholic sense. All these contro- 
versies and much besides may be learned in Pastor’s book, the sinuos- 
ities of Roman Catholic thought being nowhere better illustrated. If 
Alexander VI condemned him as a heretic he must have been a heretic; 
for, unless the pope is infallible enough to detect heresy without danger 
of error, how do we know but Luther may sometime be proved a good 
and true son of the Church in spite of papal condemnation? 


— - > 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Religious Discontent in Germany. The reference here is not to 
questions of doctrine, nor to people who find themselves filled with un- 
realized spiritual longings; but it is rather to those who are learning 
that the German Church as an institution is incapable of supplying their 
religious needs. The number of such is rapidly increasing, and to an 
American this is not to be wondered at. The German Church furnishes 
practically no pastoral oversight of the individual; it holds no meetings 
corresponding to our prayer service ; and it discourages, as tending to 
hypocrisy, all expression of religious emotion or profession of religious 
experience. The supporters of the churchly system fear no harm to the 
establishment, because separation from the Church is difficult and, in 
spite of their zeal, the sects attract comparatively few. But there are 
those who, while they comfort themselves with the thought that the 
Church is safe in this respect, fear for her general spiritual life. These 
hail with unfeigned joy the growing pietistic spirit which prompts the 
seekers after a deeper religious life than the Church as such encourages 
to band themselves into societies within the congregation for mutual 
encouragement and assistance. Another source of help is proposed by 
those who would divide the large parishes into small ones, no larger 
than can be cared for by one or two pastors. It is estimated that in the 
immediate future there should be erected for a series of years in Berlin 
alone eighteen new church edifices per annum. One of the difficulties 
in the way of this is the cost, which the Germans find hard to bear. In 
order to overcome this it is suggested that inexpensive edifices be built. 
One writer proposes that the new small parishes shall be established 
and provided with pastors, even before any edifice is erected, and that 
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worship shall be held in halls rented for the purpose until churches can 
be built. Anyone acquainted with the situation in Germany can be pro- 
foundly anxious that, as speedily as possible, the defects in the Church 
life shall be remedied according to the evidently American and English 
ideas. In Berlin there is no parish with less than 37,000 souls and no 
church with a seating capacity of more than 2,500. One parish of 120,000 
souls has a church capable of seating 1,450 people. But with true Ger 
man thoroughness the whole subject is being studied, and we doubt not 


that in due time suitable action will be taken. 


An Anti-Romish Movement in Austria. On the sixteenth of January 
of this year a meeting of great significance was held in Vienna. It was 
an assembly of about eight hundred men and a few women, who delib- 
erately adopted as a party cry, ‘‘ Los von Rom!” (Loose from Rome!) 
and who, when forbidden by the representative of the government to 
hold another session, filled the assembly hall with the cries, ‘* Hail Ger- 
many!” ‘‘ Hail Luther !” ‘‘ Loose from Rome,” and who then proceeded 
to sing ‘‘ The Watch on the Rhine.” The president of the meeting pro- 
posed and defended two propositions which were adopted by a unani- 
mous rising vote, namely, that separation from the Romish Church 
must come, and, second, that they would so separate as soon as ten 
thousand signatures could be secured for that purpose. The grounds 
ostensibly set forth were purely national. Still, some of the speakers 
advanced moral and religious reasons also, and declared that if the 
movement was to include the peasant class these reasons would have to 
be made prominent. Some also advocated separation from Rome at 
once. From all reports the movement is rapidly spreading, and the 
time is probably not far distant when the requisite ten thousand names 
will have been secured. 


French Evangelical Catholics. In October, 1897, there appeared the 
first number of a bimonthly magazine entitled Le Chrétien /rangais, 
which is the organ of a movement among French Romanists to get back 
to the Gospel as proclaimed by Jesus Christ and expounded and applied 
by the apostles. About twenty priests who are adherents of the move- 
ment have forsaken or been excommunicated from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Among these are the Abbé Bourrier, vicar in Marseilles, and 
Pastor Philippot, of Plornian, who was deposed by his bishop. But the 
few who have openly left the Church are only an insignificant portion of 
the whole number of the adherents of the movement. These are declared 
to be found in all ranks of the clergy and in various monasteries. They 
hold the papacy to be a purely human institution, reverence for which 
depends upon what the occupants of the papal chair make it. The 
movement has reached such proportions that La Verité, a clerical journal, 
describes it as dangerously prevalent among the clergy, and as having a 
significance which cannot be exaggerated and which dare not be ignored 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ir there be any declension in the spiritual life of the Christian Church 
and any halt in its progress, a proper inquiry into the causes of this con- 
dition must be pertinent and wholesome. Without attempting in any 
sense to catalogue the many explanations which are assigned for this de- 
terioration, Professor T.W. Hunt, Litt. D., of Princeton University, writes 
with force in the Homiletic Review (New York) for August upon ‘‘ The De- 
cline of the Pew.” The first evidence of his claim he finds in ‘‘ the grow- 
ing decadence of faith within the limits of the Christian Church itself.” 
There is a ‘‘ loss of tone and grasp and sensitiveness relative to the great 
evangelical teachings ” which have before been so thoroughly accepted. 
‘*What Mr. Balfour called ‘the foundations of belief’ are less stable than 
of old, more or less undermined by outside and destructive influences, 
yielding with but little resistance to this and that element of opposi- 
tion. . . . To state it otherwise, the Christian mind is not startled and 
shocked by the presence of unbelief, [and] finds the passage from faith to 
suspicion and positive denial far less abrupt as the years go on, while the 
result of all this upon general character and conduct is harmful in the 
extreme.” Another proof of the decline of the pew Professor Hunt finds 
in ‘‘the growth of the critical spirit in listening to the exposition of the 
word,” It is, indeed, a hypercritical spirit. ‘‘ Thoroughly unreasonable 
demands are made upon the pulpit by the pew—demands which are not 
made upon any other one of the liberal professions, and which, if made, 
could not be met and would be promptly resented. . . . The merely 
mental labor of weekly sermonizing, with all that it involves, is some- 
thing beyond all precedent or parallel. . . . The pew demands, moreover, 
in these days that the ministrations of the sanctuary be interesting; that 
the sermon, as such, be made attractive and even entertaining to the 
average hearer; popular in the fullest sense, enough so to invite and 
maintain the attention of the dullest hearer, to satisfy intellect, taste, and 
feeling alike—in a word, to be hearable, as a novel or magazine sketch 
must be readable.” The third evidence of decline is found in ‘the ab- 
sence of personal cooperation with pastors in the activities and responsi- 
bilities of the Church.” Nonattendance and indifference prevail. ‘* When 
to the mental and spiritual exactions of the ministry there is joined this 
unresponsive and inactive constituency, enough is added to break the 
back and break the heart of any man. In the light of this fact, the per- 
petuity of the Christian Church is one of the miracles of modern Chris- 
tendom.” And a final mark of decline in the pew, says Professor Hunt, 
is ‘‘the growing secularization of the Christian Sabbath.” This ‘‘is 
perhaps the most conspicuous, widespread, and dangerous symptom of 
the time, making rapid progress as the years go on, and inducing an 
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order of things in the general Christian community and in the Christian 
Church which was not and could not have been anticipated a quarter of 
a century ago, and in the presence of which all existing opposition seems 
to be helpless.” That the pulpit has its defects is granted by Professor 
Hunt; and this concession will in candor be made by all who are impar- 
tial, since the Christian ministry is but mortal and fallible. But that the 
pew is likewise blameworthy is equally clear from the presentation of 
Professor Hunt’s article. ‘‘ The most pressing need of the Church of to 
day, in its ministry and membership alike, is the life of the Spirit.” 


Tue conclusions reached by Professor Alexander Macalister, of Cam- 
bridge, England, who writes of ‘‘ Anthropology and Christianity ” in the 
London Quarterly Review (London, England), for July are as follows: 
(1) ‘‘ There is a consensus among men of belief in the existence of a soul 
which survives death;” (2) ‘‘ There is a similar consensus regarding the 
existence of a divine power outside, but mauifesting itself in, the material 
and moral universe ;” (3) ‘‘ Mankind universally recognizes the existence 
of certain obligations on the part of the individual towards God and 
towards his fellow-men which are connected with corresponding penal- 
ties for breaches of them;” (4) ‘‘ Among almost all mankind above the 
very lowest grade of culture there is belief in, or an expectation of the 


incarnation of, the God; ” (5) ‘* There is, coincidently with this, a be- 
lief in or expectation of the death of the representative of the God and 
of his revivification, and a further belief that through this resurrection 
the race is to become benefited.” The finding of the article, in other 
words, is that ‘‘there is nothing in the revelation of God in Christ to 
man which in any way runs counter to the expectations of the race as set 
forth in the literature of anthropology. 
‘* George Borrow,” by Dora M. Jones; ‘‘ Can We Explain Life by Vital- 
ity ?” by L. C. Miall, F.R.S.; ‘*‘The Influence of Methodism on Scot- 
land,” by Richard Green; ‘‘ Richard Cadbury,” by H. W. Strong; ‘‘ The 
Present Pope and the Future Conclave,” by H. J. Piggott; ‘‘ The Evolu- 
tion of a Reference Bible,” by J. A. Barnes; ‘‘ Protestantism and the 
French Genius,” by Onésime Prunier, President of the French Wesleyan 


” 


The articles which follow are: 


Conference, in which the writer shows that there is no incompatibility 
between the two; ‘‘ The Cromwell Tercentenary,” by C. 8. Horne; ‘* Out 
on the Essex Marshes,” by Robert McLeod; and *‘ American Humor, 
Mark Twain,” by Anne E. Keeling. The last article estimates the hu- 
morist it reviews as a provider of ‘‘ clean, wholesome food for laughter.” 


In the Presbyterian and Reformed Review (Philadelphia) for July is 
found the following table of contents: 1. ‘* The Crisis in the Church of 
England,” by M. C. Williams, D.D.; 2. ‘‘ Herbert Spencer, ‘ Our Great 


Philosopher, versus the Known God,” by D. 8. Gregory, D.D.; 3. ‘* The 
Text of the Minor Prophets,” by Rev. John Oman; 4. ‘‘ ‘It Says,’ ‘ Scrip- 
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ture Says,’ ‘God Says,’ by Professor B. B. Warfield, LL.D. ; 5. ‘‘ Moral- 
ity, Intuitive and Imperative,” by Rev. Thomas Nichols, As for the 
unrest in the Church of England, Dr. Williams in the first article con- 
cludes that from Parliament ‘‘ redress and correction of evils must finally 
come.” Notwithstanding the attacks of Mill and Spencer, says Dr. 
Gregory in the second article, ‘‘ theism as the ultimate explanation of all 
things, the necessary postulat¢ and presupposition of the cosmos, or uni- 
verse of order, remains unshaken. God is, and any adequate concep- 
tion of the universe irresistibly certifies to his being. . . . Philosophy, 
cut loose from all the quasi-scientitic verbiage, has its ultimate principle 
summed up and fixed in a single monosyllable—God.” Three recent 
works by Professors Nowack, George Adam Smith, and J, Wellhausen 
form the basis of the scholarly comments in the third article. An ex- 
haustive study of many passages in the Greek leads Professor Warfield, in 
the fourth article, to argue that the New Testament writers in dealing 
with the Old make ‘‘ their habitual appeal to the Old Testament text as to 
God himself speaking.” Two ways they have of doing this. ‘‘In one of 
these classes of passages the Scriptures are spoken of as if they were God ; 
in the other, God is spoken of as if he were the Scriptures; in the two to- 
gether, God and the Scriptures are brought into such conjunction as to 
show that in point of directness of authority no distinction was made be- 
tween them.” The proposition that ** theory in morals is closely bound 





up with practice ” is the foundation upon which the writer of the con- 


cluding article builds his argument. 


In its notice of many late publications the Edinburgh Review (New York) 


is among the most valuable of foreign periodicals. Its July issue contains 


in its table of contents: 1. ‘‘ British Finance in the Nineteenth Century ;” 
2.‘* The Life and Writings of Mrs. Oliphant;” 3. ‘‘Some Aspects of 
Modern Art:” 4. *‘ Lord Clare:” 5. ‘* The Meaning of Rites;” 6. ‘* Odes 
and Epodes of Horace;” 7. ‘‘The Ethics of Vivisection;” 8. ‘*‘ The Fall 
of the Western Roman Empire ;” 9. *‘ The Conference and Arbitration ;” 


10. **Montalembert;” 11. ‘* The Problem in China.” The ninth article 
discusses a subject of international interest. The Conference at The 
Hague, it is said, ‘‘ will stand out as one of the memorable events of the 
century.” Whatever the final decisions that it reaches, it ‘‘ has helped 
to educate the nations as to the use of arbitration. England and America 
have been in this respect the teachers of the world. The object of the 
czar’s rescript has not been attained; but it has been advanced, and 
measures hitherto discussed only by theorists have become part and parcel 


of practical politics.” 


Tue Preacher's Magazine (New York) for August contains a sermon on 
‘The Bible,” by G. Alexander Chadwick, D.D., Bishop of Derry; ‘* Ex- 
tempore Preaching versus Talking,” by Rev. John Burnett; ‘‘ Lay 


Evangelism,” by J. A. Quarles, D.D.; and various editorial helps. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 

History of Dogma. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK. Translated from the German by 

NEIL BUCHANAN. VOI. vi, pp. 317. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, cloth, $2 

This volume compacts into a moderate compass a great amount of doc- 
trinal history. It comprises in its survey the entire scholastic era from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century. Within this period the author 
notices two conspicuous epochs in the history of piety. The first began, 
in close connection with the cloister of Clugny, inthe tenth century and 
extended into the twelfth. Its ideal was of a thoroughly medieval 
cast, combining the thought of a monastic renunciation of the world with 
the theocratic notion of serving the Church in the task of subduing and 
ruling the world. Its hero was Bernard of Clairvaux, who greatly en- 
riched religious devotion by his fervent appreciation of the suffering 
Christ, but who on the other hand did not stand sufficiently aloof from 
the Neoplatonic mysticism with its pantheistic leaning and its tendency 
to displace the historical by the notional or purely ideal. The second 
epoch began in the thirteenth century, with Francis of Assisi as the most 
potent leader and with the mendicant orders in general as its representa 
tives. The watchword in this outburst of piety was apostolical life, the 
life of poverty, humility, and evangelistic endeavor. In his renaissance 
of piety, as in the earlier, there was some liability of an outcropping of 
a hostile spirit toward the Church as contradicting by its worldliness the 
ideal that was pursued. But in general a strained relation was avoided, 
and both the Cluniacensian and the mendicant revival were congenially 
related to the papacy with its theocratic ambitions. Taking medieval 
piety as a whole, while it has its vein of gold, it must be charged with 
a serious fault in its relative neglect of the element of personal fellowship 
with God. From the time of Augustine the ever-repeated thesis was 
God and grace That grace consists precisely in filial communion with 
God was not recognized. ‘‘ It was not discerned even by the medieval 
mystics, who aspired to having intercourse with Christ as with a friend; 
for it was the man Jesus of whom they thought in seeking this. But all 
of them, when they think of God, look not to the heart of God, but to 
an inscrutable Being who, as he has created the world out of nothing, 
so is also the productive source of inexhaustible forces that yield knowl- 
edge and transformation of essence.” As is to be expected of any thor- 

igh investigator, Harnack pays a tribute of respect to the intellectual 
achievements of scholasticism. It had the daring to undertake a most 
arduous task and the mental force to carry it through with a degree of 
success which properly evokes admiration. ‘‘ The scholasticism of the 


thirteenth century presents the same spectacle in the sphere of knowl 
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edge which the Church of which it is the servant presents in the sphere 
of human life generally. In the one sphere as in the other everything is 
to be reduced to subjection; in the one, as in the other, everything is to 
be brought into a harmonious system; in the one, as in the other, the posi- 
tion is held, tacitly, or expressly, that the Church is Christ, and Christ 
is the Church. Thus the theological science of the thirteenth century 
can be described as the submitting to dialectic-systematic revision of ec- 
clesiastical dogma and ecclesiastical practice, with the view of unfolding 
them in a system having unity and comprehending all that in the highest 
sense is worthy of being known.” Doubtless scholasticism wrought one- 
sidedly, with its easy-going attitude toward the problems of nature and 
its utterly inadequate expenditure of effort in the line of historical in- 
vestigation. But in fulfilling the dogmatic task as understood by the 
age it was a masterful agent. From the earlier stage of scholastic the- 
ology the author selects for special consideration Anselm’s theory of 
atonement. He grants that it contains commendable features, but his 
general attitude toward it is one of decided disparagement. He finds it 
chargeable with a whole catalogue of faults, among which are such crude 
notions as these: ‘‘ The mythological conception of God as the mighty 
private man, who is incensed at the injury done to his honor and does 
not forego his wrath till he has received an at least adequately great 
equivalent ; the quite Gnostic antagonism between justice and goodness, 
the Father being the just one, and the Son the good; and the illusory 
performance between Father and Son, while the Son is one with the 
Father.” Indeed, if at any point in the volume the learned professor be- 
trays a tinge of excited feeling it is in scoring Anselm’s doctrine of satis- 
faction. He pronounces it eminently bad. He adds, however: ‘‘ Perhaps 
no one can frame a better who isolates the death of Christ from his life, 
and wishes to see in this death something else than the consummation of 
the ‘service’ which he rendered throughout his life.” In the exposition 
of matured scholasticism notice is taken of the combination of a formal 
deference for Augustine authority with a progressive departure from his 
characteristic teachings on the topics of sin and grace. Thomism is rep- 
resented as leaning to modalism in its interpretation of the Trinity, the 
Scotist school as sharply distinguishing between the divine persons. In 
christology the weight of authority is said to have been given to a theory 
which under Chalcedonian formule installed a virtual monophysitism. 
‘‘Thomas made the greatest effort to give such predominance to the 
divine factor that the human became merely something passive and acci- 
dental.” In connection with the teaching on the Church Harnack notices 
the very mixed tribute which was given to the notion of papal infalli- 
bility, and the moderate amount of direct effort on the part of dogmatists 
to supply a basis to the high papal claims in general “theology,” he 
says, ‘‘did nothing for the development and establishment of the papal 
system till far on in the thirteenth century.” A relatively large space is 
given to the highly important theme of the sacramental teaching of the 
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scholastics. Some sharp criticisms find place here. Especially caustic 
is the way in which the adaptation of the sacramental system to an easy 
conscience is portrayed. According to the laxer theory, which tended 
to pass into the ascendant, the superficial penitence denoted by attrition 
fits for the valid reception of the sacrament of penance; this sacrament 
cancels the danger of hell; only liability to purgatory remains, and the 
indulgence provides against this. ‘ Attritio, sacramentum penitentia, 
indulgentia—these form the Catholic triad. What was to be done for 
the indulgence was the only burdensome thing here; but even this was 
made very easy. Thus the indulgence became a caricature of Christianity 
or the religion of redemption through Christ.” A harder path might in- 
deed be elected by the earnest Catholic, but the easy way to salvation 
was provided if one did not choose to vex himself with any deep interior 
demands. Notwithstanding the fairly elaborate treatment given to the 
period, it could be wished that the author had added afew pages. Cer- 
tainly it would have been well to have awarded to Anselm’s ontological 
argument for the existence of God something more than a bare mention. 
We should like to have seen also a better warrant than is supplied, for 
the conclusion that the festival of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin was celebrated at Lyons as early as the time of Bernard of Clair- 


vaux. It is to be remembered that in the early Middle Ages a feast of 


the conception of John the Baptist was celebrated entirely apart from any 
thought of his immaculate conception. So a feast of the conception of 
the Virgin Mary may have had place prior to any distinct commemora- 
tion of her immaculate conception. Now, the references of Bernard 
(epist. clxxiv) by no means enforce the conclusion that the celebration at 
Lyons was specifically in honor of the immaculate conception of the Vir- 
gin. Let it be granted that he mentions immaculateness (sanctitas); he 
yet seems to bring it forward, not as a thesis from the criticised party, 
but as something naturally suggested by the demands of his argument. 
Only immaculateness, he as much as says, could justify celebration of an 
instance of conception, and the conditions must be regarded as having 
excluded immaculateness from the Virgin’s conception (compare Stap, 


LD’ Immaculée Conception, nouvelle edition, 1869; Sheldon, Aistory of 


Christian Doctrine, third edition, i, 381). The reader may properly be 
warned not to expect to make quick work with a volume of Harnack’s 
History of Dogma. Whoever attempts to get away with more than one 
hundred and fifty pages in a day will find that he is overtaxing his power 
of mental digestion. 


Through Nature to God. By JOHN FISKE. 12mo, pp. 195. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 


This is the latest of Professor Fiske’s already numerous volumes. No 
other writer on his subjects is so incessant in production or has com- 
manded so large a sale for his books. The present volume groups itself 
with The Destiny of Man and The Idea of God. It is consecrated to the 
memory of Professor Huxley. It contains three separate discussions on 
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‘¢The Mystery of Evil,” ‘‘ The Cosmic Roots of Love and Self-sacrifice,” 
’ All three are philosophical 
arguments framed from the scientific standpoint and based upon data 


and ‘‘ The Everlasting Reality of Religion.’ 


furnished by modern science as interpreted by a theistic evolutionist. In 
the first the author wrestles ingeniously, but in our judgment ineffectu- 
ally, with the world-old problem, which, indeed, no man has yet conclu- 
sively solved. Even Dr. McCosh, who disliked to confess himself baffled 
in philosophy, acknowledged that the problem of evil puzzled him. 
John Stuart Mill’s solution was that God is all-wise and all-good, but 
not omnipotent; perpetually endeavoring to eliminate evil from the uni- 
verse, but hindered by some inexplicahle viciousness in the original 
constitution of things which it must require a long succession of ages to 
overcome. In the light of this theory Mr. Mill saw in the humblest hu- 
man being who resists an impulse to sin, or helps in the slightest degree 
to leave the world better, a participator in the work of the divine Crea- 
tor. Professor Fiske imagines the comments which a seventeenth cen- 
tury Calvinist would make on Mill’s theory. The old Calvinist would 
say that Mr. Mill’s God, shorn of the attribute of omnipotence, is no God 
at all; that God has created the evil along with the good for a purpose 
which human reason would approve as wise and holy if it could com- 
prehend all the conditions of the case; that the Creator is responsible 
for the original constitution of things, and that in supposing anything 
essentially vicious in that constitution Plato and the Gnostics and the 
Manicheeans and Mr. Mill have simply taken counsel of their ignorance. 
More than this, the author thinks the old Calvinist, if he were here to- 
day in presence of our modern knowledge, would say that if we really 
understood the universe of which humanity is a part we should find 
scientific justification for that supreme and victorious faith which cries, 


ib 


‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him!” And the author says: 
‘*The man who has acquired such faith as this is the true freeman of the 
universe, clad in stoutest coat of mail against disaster and sophistry— 
the man whom nothing can enslave, and whose guerdon is the serene 
happiness that can never be taken away.” In his view the Calvinist is 
more nearly in accord with modern knowledge than Plato and Mill. He 
says that the attempt to refer good and evil to different creative sources 
cannot now be seriously maintained; that the advance of modern science 
carries us irresistibly to what some German philosophers call monism, 
but which he prefers to call monotheism; that in regarding the universe 
as the multiform manifestation of a single all-pervading deity we be 
come for the first time pure and uncompromising monotheists—believers 
in the ever-living, unchangeable, and all-wise heavenly Father, in whom 
we may declare our trust without the faintest trace of mental reservation. 
The second part of the book presents with clearness and consistency the 


now familiar evolutionary explanation of the origination and develop- 
ment of love and self-sacrifice, or altruism, in and through the cosmic 
process. The particular feature of Professor Fiske’s interpretation 1s his 
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denial of the notion that the cosmic process shows no relation to moral 
ends, and his strenuous insistence that that process exists purely for th 
sake of moral ends. He says that the scientific study of nature discerns 
an omnipresent ethical trend, and that, when we have learned this lesson, 
our misgivings vanish and we breathe a clear atmosphere of faith. 
‘*Though in many ways God’s work is above our comprehension, yet 
those parts of the world’s story which we can decipher warrant the b« 

lief that while in nature there may be divine irony, there can be no such 
thing as wanton mockery, for profoundly underlying the surface we may 
perceive an omnipresent ethical trend. The moral sentiments, the moral 
law, devotion to unselfish ends, disinterested love, nobility of soul 

these are Nature’s most highly wrought products, latest in coming to ma- 
turity; the consummation toward which all earlier prophecy has pointed, 
Below the surface din and clasping of the struggle for life we hear the 
undertone of the deep ethical purpose, as it rolls in music through 
the ages, its volume swelled by every victory, great or small, of right 
over wrong, till in the fullness of time, in God’s own time, it shall burst 
forth in the triumphant chorus of Humanity purified and redeemed.” 
In the third part of this little book we find most satisfaction because of 
its close-linked cogency, and because of its impressive marshaling of the 
findings of science into a demonstration of the eternal reality and indis 
pensableness of religion. It begins by showing that what Voltaire hated 
was not religion but the organized Christianity of his time, responsible 
for atrocious injustice, for the Inquisition, for oppression and super- 
stition and ignorance. This it was which he personified and called 


’ 


‘* The Infamous.” The little church at Ferney which ‘ Voltaire built 
for God” was, the author says, the sole church in France dedicated 
simply to God, and its builder was not only a layman, hostile to the 
ecclesiastical doctrines and methods of the time, but was almost alone 
among the freethinkers of his age and country in believing in God and 
asserting the everlasting reality of religion. Professor Fiske says that 
* the Deity revealed in the process of evolution is the ever present God, 
without whom not a sparrow falls to the ground, and whose voice is 
heard in each whisper of conscience, even while his splendor dwells in 
the white ray from yonder star that began its earthward flight while 
Abraham’s shepherds watched their flocks.” He says further that th 
scientific doctrine of the correlation of forces exhibits Mind as nowise a 
product of Matter; that it is incompatible with the theory that the rela 
tion of the human soul to the body is like that of music to the harp, but 
is quite compatible with the time-honored theory of the human soul as 
indwelling in the body and escaping from it at death. He presents 
as religion’s fundamental postulates the quasi-human God, the undy- 
ing human soul, and the ethical significance of the unseen world. He 
argues, as an evolutionist, that the Infinite Power which is manifested in 
the universe is essentially psychical in its nature, and that between God 


and the human soul there is real kinship, although we may be unable to 
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render any scientific account of it. The belief that the psychical ele- 
ment in man is identical in nature with the Eternal Psychical Element 
seen at work in the universe, thus constituting kinship between God and 
the human soul, appears always, in history, as inseparable from a belief 
in the soul’s immortality. The two beliefs are part and parcel of one 
and the same efflorescence of the human mind. Mankind has always 
entertained them in common, and so entertains them now. The final 
chapter contains the summing up and conclusion, which declares with 
great force of conviction that ‘‘ Nature’s eternal lesson is the everlasting 
reality of religion.” Science, looking back over the life-history of our 
planet and the development of man, sees that religion was coeval with the 
birth of humanity, and has played such a dominant part in the subse- 
quent evolution of human society that what history would be without it 
is quite beyond imagination; none can deny that this cardinal fact is the 
largest and most ubiquitous fact connected with the existence of man- 
kind upon the earth. The author declares that so far as our knowledge 
of nature goes the whole momentum of it carries us onward to the con- 
clusion that the unseen world with which religion deals has a real exist- 
ence, and that it is natural and reasonable to regard that unseen world as 
the theater where the ethical process is destined to reach its full con- 
summation. The argument is ended thus: ‘The lesson of evolution is 
that through all these weary ages the human soul has not been cherishing 
in religion a delusive phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless groping 
and stumbling it has been rising to the recognition of its essential kin- 
ship with the ever-living God. Of all the implications of the doctrine 
of evolution with regard to man I believe the very deepest and strongest 
to be that which asserts the everlasting reality of religion.” 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Extemporaneous Oratory for Professional and Amateur Speakers. By JAMES M. 

BUCKLEY, LL.D. 12mo, pp. 480. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts 

& Jennings. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Charles Reade, an eminent writer of fiction, earnestly declared that 
fiction is the greatest of all the arts. In the first sentence of the first 
chapter of this book the author, a distinguished orator, says that ‘‘ ora- 
tory is the greatest of arts.” Something of that feeling toward his 
particular art is necessary to make any artist great therein, or a capable 
inspirer and guide of others to success in that art. For most of those 
who will read this notice the supreme art is and should be that of ef- 
fective public speech. The origin or occasion of this book was as fol- 
lows: Several years ago Dr. Buckley was invited to lecture on extempo- 
raneous speaking before theological seminaries and law schools; because 
various reports misrepresented those lectures he had about decided to 
write upon the subject, when he was simultaneously requested to do so 
by the faculty of a law school and by a committee appointed to prepare 
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a course of study for the ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
If among the diversified products of the author’s phenomenally versatile 
activity there should not at some time appear a volume on extemporane- 
ous public speech, the feeling throughout Methodism and far beyond its 
bounds would necessarily be that he had failed to write upon one of the 
subjects concerning which his knowledge is most nearly exhaustive and 
one of the arts over which his practical mastery is complete. It is not 
easy to imagine a statement more amusing to the American public than 
the following from Dr. Buckley concerning a phrenological examination 
of his own head: ‘‘I was examined by O. S. Fowler on two occasions, 
with an interval of eight years, and was mortified to be informed that 
my organ of language is small, and that I should be embarrassed 
through life on account of difficulty in finding words to express 
ideas. . . . On the second occasion, not recognizing me as the 
individual whom he had previously examined, though again refer- 
ring to my defect, he suggested that I might derive some aid in ex- 
pression from mental activity, which would enable an ‘inferior organ 
of language’ to do more than ordinary work, ‘as a small engine with an 
unusual pressure of steam might do more work than a larger engine 
with less steam.’ On my relating this incident to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes he responded, ‘As well might you undertake to tell by the 
knobs on a fireproof safe the denomination and amvuunt of money inside 
as to tell by the bumps on a man’s head what are his characteristics.’ ’ 

The book opens with a comparative discussion of the various modes of 
public address, reasoning to the conclusion that the extemporaneous, as 
defined by the author, is best of all. Then follow chapters on the uses 
of language, words, their proper use, pronunciation, how to enrich one's 
vocabulary, a list of writers and speakers whose styles are most helpful as 
models, general and special preparation of the thoughts, the feelings, and 
the bodily condition, the use of items, anecdotes, similes, illustrations, 
and reminiscence, elocution, the management and strengthening of the 
voice, articulation, pitch, and tones, gesture, the temptations, defects, and 
difficulties to which the extemporaneous speaker is liable, how to protect 
oneself against failure, and suggestions to neophytes. Several chapters are 

given to a comprehensive setting forth of the art of public oral debate. 
Distinct reasons can be given why this book had a good chance to sur- 
pass all others in its own sphere; and a careful reading persuades us 
that it has made the most of its chance. No one can find any room to 
question the author's qualifications for making such a book. He is 
known as a past master who has taken al! the degrees in the art of 
which he writes. He has searched and sifted the literature of the sub 

ject from Quintilian down to the latest, and the culled and proven values 
thereof are embodied in this book. From boyhood he has made a busi- 
ness of hearing, studying, analyzing, and comparing the largest possible 
] 


variety of eminent public speakers in all professions. His philosophy, 


physical, mental, and moral, of successful public speech has not been 
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elaborated in the closet, but evolved by and from the lifelong practic 

of the art. The book is the report of a practiced expert, without a trace 
of the theorizing doctrinaire. There are no arbitrary or unintelligible 
rules; the rationale of every rule is made as obvious as the prescription 
is clear. No principle is laid down, no maxim adopted, no method 
commended which the author has not thoroughly tested in use; and in 
forty years of public speaking he has exhausted the possibilities of 
knowledge by trying all kinds of experiments—intellectual, rhetorical, 
vocal, gesticulatory—in the presence of almost every sort of audience 
and in nearly all possible conditions, It is doubtful if any man in public 
life has spoken extemporaneously so many hours, in as great a variety of 
places, on as wide a range of subjects. The practical wisdom, the ma- 
tured conclusions, reached by many years of incessant experimentation, 
constitute the preeminent value of this book. Inthe art of public de- 
bate, especially, one would expect our author to beas capable an instruc- 
tor as Blondin might be in teaehing how to perform all possible feats on 
the tight rope, or as Grant might be in military strategy; and several 
chapters are devoted to this special art. Not merely extemporaneous 
oratory but the whole life of the public speaker is covered: the necessary 
regimen for body, mind, and heart; the general training of the human 
system and the immediate preparation for speaking; the management of 
the breathing organs, the vocal apparatus, and the body in general; the 
effect of various foods, drinks, physical exercises, indulgences, and habits; 
the detection and correction of faults. This is the most masterful of 
books on its subject, the soundest, completest, and most practical com- 
pendium or manual of extemporaneous speech in existence. For all 
ministers who have any ambition to speak effectively or any sense of re- 
sponsibility for success in their great calling this volume is indispensa- 
ble, It is especially intended to help beginners or those who are still in 
the making. In addition to its value to professional or amateur speakers 
it is also an instructive and extremely interesting book for the general 
reader and for those who listen to publicspeakers. The publishers have 
issued itin durable yet attractive form. A copious index assists ready 
reference to any part of the contents, while the often ingeniously felicitous 
marginal paragraph headings on every page help the eye and the memory. 
The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray. Thirteen volumes. 8vo. New York 

and London : Harper & Brothers. Price, per volume, cloth, $1.50. 

This is so far beyond all previous editions of Thackeray’s Works that 
no one should ever think of buying any other. It is ‘‘complete” not 
only in the sense of containing all his published writings, but also be- 
cause it gives us a virtual biography and portraiture of Thackeray, and 
because in all respects—in print and paper and binding and illustra- 
tion—it satisfies one with the feeling that nothing better can be desired 
or imagined. To each volume there is an extended Introduction written 
by Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, the author’s surviving daughter. 
Thackeray desired that no biography of himself be written, but after a 
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quarter of a century his daughter weaves into the introductions to these 
thirteen volumes not only much information about his writings, but also 
many memories of her father, his life, habits, tastes, and opinions, with 
some of his letters. Mrs. Ritchie says: ‘*So much has been forgotten, 
so much that is ephemeral has been recorded, that it is my desire to 
mark down some of the truer chords to which his life was habitually 
set. For this reason I have included one letter to my mother among the 
rest; it will show that he knew how to value the priceless gifts of home 
and of happiness while they lasted, as well as to bear trouble and loneli- 


’ 


ness when they fell upon him.” It must be admitted that this daughter's 
instinct selects from her intimate knowledge the incidents and expres- 
sions which are most significant of her father’s essential nature, while 
her literary gift presents them with vividness and grace. Thackeray 
came from India to England as a child of six years. His ship touched 
at the island of St. Helena. A black servant pointed out a man walking 
on the island and said to ‘‘ Billy Boy,” as Thackeray was then called, 
‘That is he, that is Bonaparte ; he eats three sheep every day, and all 
the little children he can lay hands on.” The set of thirteen volumes 
ends with Ballads and Miscellanies, and begins with Vanity Fair. Mrs. 
Ritchie’s introduction to the latter begins thus: ‘‘I cannot help think- 
ing that though Vanity Fair was written in 1845 and the following 
years, it was really begun in 1817, when the little boy, so lately come 
from India, found himself shut in behind those filagree iron gates at 
Chiswick, of which he writes when he describes Miss Pinkerton’s estab- 
lishment. Whether Miss Pinkerton was, or was not, own sister to the 
great doctor at the head of the boarding school for young gentlemen on 
Chiswick Mall, to which my father was sent, remains to be proved. 
There is certainly a very strong likeness between those two majestic 
beings, the awe-inspiring doctor and the great Miss Pinkerton, whose 
dignity and Johnsonian language marked an epoch in education. I 
myself remember, as a child, hearing it said in the family that, when 
Dr. —— used to read the Ten Commandments of a Sunday to his boys 
and the rest of the people assembled, his wife and several members of 
the congregation had been heard to declare that to hear his resound- 
ing tones reminded them of Mt. Sinai itself.” Some of Thackeray's own 
criticisms on Vanity Fair are given. He says to his mother: ‘‘ You are 
quite right about Vanity Fair and Amelia being selfish. My object was 
not to make a perfect character or anything like it. Don’t you see how 
odious all the people are in the book, behind all of which there is a dark 
moral, I hope ? What I wanted was to portray a set of people living 
without God in the world (only that is a cant phrase), greedy, pompous 
men, perfectly self-satisfied for the most part, and at ease about their 
superior virtue. Dobbin and poor Briggs are the only two people with 
real humility. Amelia’s humility comes when her scoundrel of a hus- 
band is well dead with a ball in his odious bowels, when she has suffer- 
ings, a child, and a religion. But she had at the beginning one quality 
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above most people, namely—Love—by which she could be saved. 

I wasn’t going to write in this way when I began, but these thoughts 
pursue me plentifully. Will they ever come toa good end? I should 
doubt God who gave them if I doubted them.” In another letter he 
wrote: ** Vanity Fair is this instant done, and I have worked so hard 
that I can hardly hold a pen and say, God bless my dearest old mother. 
I am pleased to have done, but am very melancholy and beat.” Mrs. 
Ritchie says: ‘‘ When my father wrote a poem he used to be more agi- 
tated than when he wrote prose. He would come into our room worried 
and excited, saying, ‘Here are two more days wasted. I have done 
nothing at all. It has taken me four mornings to produce six lines.’ 
Then, after a further struggle, all would go well.” Once the novelist 
wrote an old friend: ‘If I haven't written to you sooner, be pleased to 
know that for the last ten days I have been almost non compos mentis. 
When I am in labor with a book I don’t quite know what happens. I 
sit for hours before my paper, not doing my book, but incapable of 
doing anything else, and thinking upon that subject always, waking 
with it, walking about with it, and going to bed with it. O, the 
struggles and bothers—O, the throbs and pains about this trumpery!” 
Thackeray wrote to Adelaide Procter: ‘‘ Why are your verses so very, 
very gray and sad? I've been reading them this morning till the sky 
has got crape over it. .. . We can’t help what we write, though; an 
unknown something works in us and makes us write so and so. I 
don’t like to think you half so sad as your verses. I like some of them 
very much, especially the little tender bits. All the allusions to chil- 
dren are full of a sweet maternal compassionateness, I wish the tunes 
you sing were gayer. But the Lord made a multitude of birds and fitted 
them with various pipes, and the chorus of all is Laus Domino!” We 
are told of his thoughts about death and divine providence. The days 
drew on, full of work and full of physical weakness also. He had no 
real illness at the last—the man was apparently tired to the core of his 
being—so tired that he was not sorry to go. Only a day or two before 
his solitary peaceful death, he had said so. What he thought of the 
great change may be gathered from his letter to his mother written when 
he was comparatively well and strong: * Providence, which poor M. 
impugns, is very tolerably kind to me. M. didn’t seem to be aware that 
she had used such rebellious expressions when I took her to task. I 
asked her why the natural laws were to be interrupted in my particular 
case? Did Heaven send the little boys out of the shop to knock you 
down and give you a hundred days of pain and years of lameness? Was 
it specially concerned in punishing, chastising, trying, blessing, smash- 
ing, saving, those Jews who were under the tower of Siloam when it fell? 
A brick may have knocked a just man’s brains out, and a beam fallen so 
as to protect a scoundrel who happened to be standing under. The 
bricks and beams fell according to the laws which regulate bricks in 
tumbling. So with our diseases—we die because we are born; we decay 
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because we grow. I have aright to say, ‘O, Father, give me submis- 
sion to bear cheerfully (if possible) and patiently my sufferings;’ but I 
can’t request any special change in my behalf from the ordinary proc- 
esses, or see any special divine animus superintending my illnesses or 
wellnesses. Those people seem to be presumptuous who are forever 
dragging the Awful Divinity into a participation with their private con- 
cerns. In health, disease, birth, life, death, here, hereafter, I am the 
creature. He lifts me up and sets me down certainly—so he orders my 
beard to grow. Yonder on my table in the next room is a number 
of the Harthen Vessel—Brother Jones writes of Brother Brown how 
preciously he has been dealt with. Brown has been blessed by an ill- 
ness; he has had the blessing of getting better; he has relapsed, and 
finally has the blessing of being called out of the world altogether. I 
don’t differ with Brown essentially—only in the compliments, as it were, 
which he thinks it is proper to be forever paying. I am well: Amen. 
Iam ill: Amen. I die: Amen always. I can’t say that having a tooth 
out is a blessing—is a punishment for my sins. I say it’s having a tooth 
out.” And at another time he wrote: ‘‘I must tell you the truth as I 
believe it in opposition to what I consider to be erroneous; and when I 
was going to die, as I thought I was one night, I was as casy in mind 
and as trustful of God and as confident in his wisdom and mercy as 
St. Augustin, or St. Teresa, or Lady Huntingdon, or the Rev. Cesar 
Malan—I mean any Churchman, high or low, and so no more about it.” 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Retrospects and Prospects. By SIDNEY LANIER. 12mo, pp. 228. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a volume of descriptive and historical essays under the titles, 
‘*Retrospects and Prospects,” ‘‘San Antonio de Bexar,” ‘* The New 
South,” and ‘Sketches of India.” It contains also the Confederate 
Memorial Address delivered at Macon, Ga., April 26, 1870. Five 
years after the war for the Union closed Lanier, himself a Confederate, 
who had fought for four years and after the great surrender had toiled 
his way home to Georgia on foot, stood amid the graves of Southern 
soldiers, looked into the faces of the women and the men to whom those 
dead were dearest, and included in his address words like these: ‘‘ A 
strange commingling of grief and glory and joy lies in our memories of 
the days when these men died for liberty. . . . We come here without 
resentment, without scorn or hate or any vengeful feeling. That wecan 
do this—that we can contemplate these dead faces without unseemly 
revenges burning in our souls, is to me a most marvelous triumph of di- 
vine Christianity. . . . We are here for love, and not for hate. We are 
here for harmony, and not for discord. To-day we are risen immeasura- 
bly above all vengeance. To-day, standing upon the serene heights of 
forgiveness, our souls choir together the enchanting music of harmoni- 
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ous Christian civilization.” The year 1870 was nobly early for such 
great words to be spoken in the South. It is doubtful if any but a gal- 
lant soldier would have dared to speak them or even have felt them in 
his heart. But always the bravest and the manliest are the most gener- 
ous and unresentful. The trouble and ill feeling between South and 
North since the war have not been made or maintained by the brave men 
who fought each other on tremendous battlefields. The first to accept 
the results of the war and to be at peace sincerely and heartily were the 
men who had proved their manhood in heroic conflict and enhanced the 
splendor of the American name by their high courage and costly defense 
of their convictions. Brave hearts do not harbor sullenhatreds. In the 
essay on ‘*The New South” Lanier contends that the prosperity of the 
South depends on industry, and not on politics, and chiefly on agricul- 
ture in the form of small farming, in contrast with the enormous farms 
of the West and with the large plantations of the old South devoted 
mostly to the raising of some one crop—sugar, rice, cotton, or tobacco. 
He thinks this ‘‘agricultural change is the one substantial fact upon 
which any really new South can be predicated,” and counts the rise of the 
small farmer (who raises a variety of crops—grain, fruits, vegetables, 
wool, poultry, dairy products, in addition to the cotton, rice, or sugar- 
cane) to be “ the most notable circumstance of the new period in com- 


” 


parison with which noisier events signify nothing.” He says that this 
agricultural change produces a great variety of effects; that many 
industrious negroes have become possessors of little farms, and that 
‘the transition of the negro from his attitude as negro to an attitude as 
small farmer is a transition in which his interests, his hopes, and conse- 
quently his politics, become identical with those of all other small farm- 
ers, whether white or black. Nothing seems more sure than that an 
entirely new direction of cleavage in the structure of Southern polity 
must come with the wholly different aggregation of particles implied in 
this development of small farming. In the identical aims of the small 
farmer class, whatever now remains of the color line must surely disap- 
pear out of the Southern political situation. The small farmers are a 
body whose privileges, needs, and relations are not those which are af- 
fected or decided by color, but those which exist between all small 
farmers onthe one hand and whatever affectssmall farming on the other. 
The relation of politics to agriculture is as that of the turnip top to the 
turnip. The obliteration of the color line could be reduced to figures if 
we knew the actual proportion of small farms held by negroes.” Lanier 
then takes for illustration Liberty County, Georgia, which in 1860 pro- 
duced mainly sea-island cotton and rice from large plantations owned by 
old and wealthy families; at which date there were in that county only 
fifty-three small farms—that is, of less than twenty acres. In 1870 the 
small farms numbered nearly fourteen hundred, and Lanier thinks that 


this increase is largely accounted for by the accession of thrifty negroes 
to the ranks of the small farmers, ‘‘ For,” he says, ‘‘ though these colored 
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farmers hire out at times, yet their own little patches of varied products 
are kept up, and they are independent of such hiring.” In the same 
period and from the same cause there was in Mississippi an increase of 
nearly thirty-five thousand small farms. Lanier quotes from a Georgia 
paper in 1880 this paragraph: ‘‘If the farmers of Liberty County could 
control the negro labor for their use it would soon become one of the 
richest counties in southern Georgia; but there comes in the trouble. 
The negroes, most of them, have bought a tract of land, ten acres or 
more, and they can make enough on it to be perfectly independent of 
the white man. If he hires them he has to pay them their price, which 
is not less than fifty cents per day.” This change, which had progressed 
so far in one county of Georgia in 1880, has been spreading more 
rapidly there and in other parts of the South during the twenty 
years since. The case of the negro is not so hopeless as many pessimists 
make out, nor is the race problem in such a bad way as sporadic con- 
flicts and occasional lynchings taken alone would indicate. To a large 
extent the negro, stimulated by some education and a growing desire to 
be independent, is working out his own salvation by quiet labor and 
economy. He is learning how to get to windward of fate. Give him 
time and the mental and moral education which means a fair chance, and 
he will work his ship off the lee shore and into deep, safe water. A 
Scotchman employing a large number of negroes in quarrying phosphatic 
rock in South Carolina told us fifteen years ago that they were excellent 
laborers, sober, saving, and nearly all of them intensely bent on owning 
a little plot of ground with a home on it. When the colored man be- 
comes a respectable landholder and an independent farmer he fades out 
as a negro and appears as a substantial and influential factor in the com- 
munity, not to be dislodged, insulted, or ignored. Lanier finds that the 
small farmer has been a commendable citizen in many lands and centu- 
ries. He was praised in old Greece for not being a crazy politician, by 
Euripides, who declared that these farmers who stay at home and work, 
and do not spend their time in caucuses and assemblies, save the coun- 
try. Who but the small farmers of France, the peasantry, furnished the 
money to pay the huge indemnity exacted by Germany after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870? Lanier, a native Georgian, notes also that, in 
1880, ‘‘ at the Atlanta University for colored people, which is endowed 
by the State, the progress of the pupils, the clearness of their recita- 
tions, their excellent behavior, and the remarkable neatness of their 
school rooms altogether convinced the committee that the colored race 
are capable of receiving the education usually given at such institutions.” 
Of that part of the South with which Lanier was most familiar he writes: 
‘**Much of this gracious land is yet new to all real cultivation, much of 
it lies groaning for the muscle of man; fair and fruitful conditions here 
hold perpetual session and press perpetual invitation upon all men to 
come and have plenty. Along that ample stretch of generous soil, where 
the Appalachian ruggednesses calm themselves into pleasant hills before 
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dying quite away into the seaboard levels, a man can find such temper- 
ances of heaven and earth—enough of struggle with nature to draw out 
manhood, with enough of bounty to sanction the struggle—that a more 
exquisite coadaptation of all blessed circumstances for man’s life need 
not be sought. The region seems to yearn for men. Everywhere the 
huge and gentle slopes kneel and pray for vineyards, for cornfields, for 
cottages, for spires to rise up from beyond the oak groves. There is 
never a day of summer or of winter here when a man cannot do a full 
day’s work in the open field; all products meet as at nature’s own agri- 
cultural fair; rice grows alongside of wheat, corn alongside of sugar- 

cane, cotton alongside of clover, apples alongside of peaches, so that a 

small farm may often miniature the whole United States in growth. 

The little valleys everywhere run with living waters, asking grasses and 

cattle and quiet gristmills; all manner of timbers for economic uses and 

trees for finer arts cover the earth. In short, here is such a neighborly 
congregation of climates, soils, minerals, and vegetables that within the 
compass of many a hundred-acre farm one may find wherewithal to build 
his house of stone, of brick, of oak, or of pine, to furnish it in woods 
that would delight the most curious eye, and to supply his family with 
all the necessaries, most of the comforts, and many of the luxuries of the 
whole world. It is the country for homes.” Thus this ex-Confederate 
pictured the desirable destiny of the New South, and wooed his fellow- 
countrymen to come and make homes and help develop his beloved ard 
bountifully fertile Southland. Far wiser he than those who lay the 
emphasis on politics, and keep their land hot with political intolerance, 
fierce with race hatreds, dangerous and bloody with violence, and for- 
bidding and repellent to all the enterprise, intelligence, character, and 
capital which might otherwise arrive there to aid in developing and 
enriching the great South, which is as yet, in large part, as Lanier says, 

‘actually virgin to plow, pillar, ax, or mill wheel,” while ‘‘ other parts 

have known only a mean and insulting cultivation.” 

Luther Peck and His Five Sons. By Rev. J. K. PEcK, A.M., Author of Seven Won- 
ders of the New World. 12mo, pp. 246. New,York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings. Price, cloth, $1. 

This is a story a century and a quarter long, the history of a very re- 
markable family. ‘‘ There never was another such story and never will 
be again.” It is written in lively style, without embellishments, by a de- 
scendant of the family familiar with even the minutest details. The 
author says: ‘‘I have seen the five generations, the father and mother of 
the five brothers, their five sons, a score of grandchildren, several great- 
grandchildren, and half a dozen great-great-grandchildren. The five 
Peck brothers—Luther H., George, Andrew, William, and Jesse T.— 
were all born in the same latitude and longitude, and all but one in the 
same State and town, lived, labored, and preached in the same territory, 
and breathed their last, members and elders in the same church in the 
bounds of the old Genesee Conference. Each of them lived to be over 
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threescore and ten. They were always good friends and remained so 
until they went to the other world. They all retained their reason to 
the last. They were all large men and weighed together ten hundred 
pounds. I have never read of five such brothers, and I never shall.” 
‘*It would be difficult to say . . . what constituted the remarkableness 
of the head of this family (Luther Peck, born in Danbury, Conn., June 
12, 1767, a blacksmith, a class leader, and local preacher). He was an 
honest man, so everybody said who knew him. He was industrious, 
hard-working, and economical, He was not cross-eyed or cross-grained. 
He was remarkable for being like other men, and not being peculiar. 
He did not walk in his sleep nor study the stars nights. He was not like 
the learned blacksmith, yet he wasa blacksmith. He never spent time 
trying to invent perpetual motion. He had his hair cut like other men 
of his time. He did not sleep in the daytime and work nights. He 
never walked a rope across Niagara nor tamed lions nor charmed rattle- 
snakes. He was not a Blondin noran Edison. He never hunted the 
North Pole nor plowed the seashore nor sowed salt. He would not have 
been a success in a dime museum or a circus or a side show or a minstrel 
show. He was remarkable for never trying to be remarkable. Henever 
tried to work a horse and an ox yoked together. He ate what it was 
proper to eat, if he could get it, and drank as other men did. Indeed, 
he was a remarkable man and remarkably like other men.” A few years 
after marriage this Luther Peck moved west a hundred miles into Mid- 
dlefield, N. Y., and there built a log-cabin near Otsego Lake in the 
almost trackless wilderness, and from that time the family was identified 
with the State of New York. He was a local elder forty-four years, and 
died at the age of eighty-seven. Luther Peck and His Five Sons is writ- 
ten con amore, with the glow of honest family pride. All the strong men 
—giants many of them—who made or started in the old Genesee Confer- 
ence, come into sight in this narrative of the Peck family—John Demp- 
ster, William W. Ninde, Lyman Sperry, Morgan Ruger, Calvin Hawley, 
William Round, Charles Giles, A. J. Kenyon, A. J. Crandall, Loring 
Grant, Marmaduke Pearce, and others like them. Dr. John McClintock 
once wrote: ‘* The age of chivalry was renewed in its noblest aspects in 
the beginnings of Methodism, Its history, especially in America, is a 
record of moral heroism unsurpassed in any age of the Church... . 
Every memorial, however slight, of the lives and toils of the fathers is 
at once a blessing to the Church and a contribution to the true history of 
ihe civilization of theage. To this class belong the sketches of Wesley, 
Fletcher, Garrettson, McKendree, Roberts, Pickering, and Hedding. 
To a later period belong the lives of Fisk, Emory, Levings, and 
Olin. . . . They are illustrations—wonderful illustrations in fact—of the 
vigorous and healthy growth of Methodism, each of them affording a 
noble specimen of high intellectual power and large accomplishments 
devoted with entire self-denial to the service of the Church of God.” 
Our author remarks that the heroic times thus spoken of reach down to 
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the times of the five Peck brothers who continued in the same devoted 
spirit the work of thefathers. Of these five the best known are George, 
the second son, and Jesse T., the youngest. The chapter on George 
Peck begins, ‘‘ This name stands for a great man,” and to the question, 
why he should be called great, our author says, ‘‘I will answer by a plain 
recital of his life.” Born in the woods in a poor log-cabin, from an un- 
promising beginning and through discouraging environments he hewed 
his way to greatness, He was chiefly instrumental in the founding of 
Cazenovia Seminary and Wyoming Seminary; of the former he was for 
a time the principal. He ‘‘ was the originator of the first course of study 
prescribed by the General Conference for traveling preachers. He had 
to do with all the legislation enacted in the Church during more than 
fifty years. He was elected to thirteen General Conferences in succes- 
sion from 1824 to 1872, and was present at all those sessions and remained 
to the close of each.” He was editor eight years of the Quarterly Review, 
and four years of The Christian Advocate. He was one of the committee 
sent by the General Conference of 1864 to convey to President Lincoln 
the sympathy of that body and of our denomination, with Joseph Cum- 
mings, Charles Elliot, Bishop Ames, and Granville Moody as his associ- 
ates—a group of stalwart men. Dr. George Peck died May 20, 1876, 
and his body rests in the shadow of the old Forty Fort church. From 
the old Genesee Conference came E. G. Andrews, W. X. Ninde, and 
John P. Newman; Thomas Bowman was born there; and Enoch George, 
Calvin Kingsley, and Charles H. Fowler bore relation to it, From it also 
came Jesse Truesdell Peck, youngest of the five brothers. ‘‘He was 
great in the sense that his brother George was great; with small begin- 
nings and unfavorable surroundings, yet accomplishing wonders. He 
wus called from the lowest ranks to be field marshal, and in some re- 
spects was the most attractive figure of the family. He was the Murat 
of the dress parade or the carnage of stern war. He was the ‘ Plumed 
Knight’ of the militant Church. He lived, married, died, and is buried 
in the territory covered by the old Genesee Conference, His brothers 
assisted in his elevation to the episcopacy, and one of them presented 
him on the day of ordiuation for induction into that sacred office. Has 
any family in the history of American Methodism rendered more years of 
ministerial service to our Church than the aggregate rendered by this 
Peck family?” The volume before us is far from being a dry historical 
narrative, being enlivened by many incidents, some ludicrous and amus- 
ing, some pathetic, some religiously impressive, but all contributing to 
the lifelikeness of the story. We are told of an old-fashioned presiding 
elder in New York State who, when the bishop inquired about a certain 
charge and what sort of man was wanted there, replied: ‘*Two years 
ago they had a professor of chemistry; last year a professor of Greek; 
now they want a professor of religion.” At the depot in Newark Valley 
Jesse T. Peck was persuaded to step on the scales and be weighed. 
The scales marked only two hundred and ninety-five pounds; and he 
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explained apologetically that he was always a little thin in hot weather. 
In 1864, on the deck of a steamer, he had a discussion with a Catholic 
priest, and, referring to it afterward, he said he was made to feel his 
own ‘* extreme littleness.” At a family gathering where the five broth- 
ers, their wives, and many nephews and nieces were present, Jesse T. 
was at the head of the long table trying to dissect the fowl; he seemed 
to have difficulty in his work, and made a facetious remark somewhat 
derogatory to the deceased. He was at once reprimanded and reminded 
that it had always been the motto of the family ‘‘ never to speak evil of 
the dead.” Bishop Jesse laid down the carving implements and delayed 
the dinner by a long, loud, hearty, earthquaking laugh. At one of these 
family reunions all sat down to an old-fashioned mush-and-milk dinner. 
The author says: ‘‘ Five sons of the same father and mother, all distin- 
guished ministers of the same Church, with their wives and children and 
grandchildren, sitting together around one table, eating mush and milk, 
the meal having been ground from corn raised by one of the five broth- 
ers; the youngest brother a bishop, weighing three hundred pounds! I 
will give one hundred dollars for just such another story in the whole 
history of the world.” Pictures of the father and mother and of their 
five sons and of the author appear in the book. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Civil Law inthe Ecclesiastical World. By Rev. CHARLES SHEARD and LAWRENCE 
RUSSEL, Attorney at Law. Orders received by French & Griswold, Canton, 
N. Y., or by the Trade. Price, leather, 50 cents. Postage 5 cents extra. 


This is a compendium of the Religious Corporations Law and the Clergy- 
man’s Legal Adviser combined. It contains the Religious Corporations 
Law, a Résumé of Marriage Laws, Church and Clerical Exemption Laws, 
the Sabbath Laws, Privileges of Spiritual Advisers, Drawing of Deeds 
with Forms; and answers all questions relating to such matters under 
the laws of the State of New York, the clerical author of the book be- 
ing a member of the Northern New York Conference. It is intended 
for the use of ministers and church officers of all denominations and for 
trustees of all religious corporations in this State. One chapter fur- 
nishes directions for the drawing of deeds, together with legal forms for 
deeds, bequests, and conveyances to religious and eleemosynary institu- 
tions and corporations. This chapter is by Justice Russell, of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York. It appears to be a complete 
guide and handbook of such matters prepared by competent persons. 
Disciplinograph. By ROBERTT. MILLER. 12mo, pp. 24. Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 

nings. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Mr. Miller, who was a lay delegate from Kentucky to the General Con- 
ference of 1896, is known to be one of the most intelligent, diligent, and 
successful collectors of Methodist memorabilia and of rare relics and 
records and waymarks of the history of our denomination. His home in 
Covington contains a remarkable and valuable collection of antiquities, 
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curiosities, and prizable things. He has prepared and our Western pub- 
lishing agents have issued in this convenient booklet a ‘‘ Memorandum 
for Collectors of Disciplines,” in which are given ‘‘ the title-pages of the 
ORIGINAL Epitrions of the Sunday Service, and of the Doctrines and 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, and of other Methodist Churches, in the order of 
their publication.” This memorandum is made up from the books which 
are in Mr. Miller’s very complete private collection. The titles extend 
from 1784 to 1896. It is not to be wondered at that a Methodist minis- 
ter’s son, familiar with and interested in Methodism and its history and 
literature from his boyhood, should be found prosecuting this work of 
collection and sharing its results with his fellow-Methodists. 


Christian Science. The Truths of Spiritual Healing and their Contribution to the 
Growth of Orthodoxy. By R. HEBER Newton, Rector of All Souls’ Church, New 
York. 12mo, pp. 78 New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

Christian Science Examined. By HENRY VARLEY. 18mo, pp. 80. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. Price, paper, 15 cents. 

Both of these booklets are important contributions to the increasing 
literature of Christian Science. The first is the more tolerant of the two. 
Its author, Dr. Newton, is one who would gather honey from all flowers. 
While recognizing the evils of Christian Science, he devotes some con- 
siderable portion of his pamphlet to the enumeration of the vital truths 
which give to the movement its force. These in their natural order he 
finds to be that Christian Science ‘‘ deals with disease ;” that it ‘‘ accepts 
the work of healing sickness as an integral part of the discipleship of 
Jesus Christ;” that it ‘‘ finds the clew to this ministry of healing in the 
example of Jesus;” that it is the recognition and application of the 
secret of Christ that ‘‘a true science of therapeutics must be largely 
psychical;” that it also recognizes and applies the principle of Jesus 
whereby he appealed to the soul, as well as the mind, of the sufferer; that 
it evolves its philosophy from the domination of mind over matter in the 
life of Jesus, and learns its theology at his feet; and that, ‘‘ this theology 
realized, sin itself is seen, as Christian Science teaches, to be no part of 
the eternal reality of being. God is one. God is infinite. God is all. 
God is good.” In short, ‘‘ there is nothing in Christian Science, as thus 
interpreted, which is in conflict with the inner heart of Christian ortho- 
doxy.” The pamphlet constitutes a chapter in a new book of the au- 
thor, which aims ‘‘ to show that orthodoxy is no fixed and final form of 
thought.” The pamphlet of Mr. Varley differs from that of Dr. Newton 
in that it makes no philosophical study of the principles which under- 
lie Christian Science, but rather traces the development of the move- 
ment from its discovery in 1866, and outlines the chief characteristics 
of the system. In caustic words it points out the erroneous attitude 
of Christian Science toward the Bible, sin and Satan, God and the ma- 
terial body. In short, it supplements in its keen denunciation the semi- 
tolerance of Dr. Newton's review. 
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